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AFTER THE VERDICT 


BOOK II 
THE FIGHT 


(CONTINUED) 


XVII 


On the following day the improvement in the baby’s 
health seemed slightly more noticeable. The Nurse said 
decidedly that after an unusually good night he was stronger. 

There was more stillness in him, and it seemed to be the j 
stillness of an infantine serenity. His pale eyes, wide open, ! 
with an inward expression, looked calmly at the ceiling. He 

was dressed in a christening robe and lay with crumpled l 
hands ready to be made a child of God. 

The ceremony was to be at two o'clock. Mrs. Denys, 
Mrs, Baratrie and Robert Martin came to Chester Street to 
lunch with the Father and Mother at one. Archie was com- 
ing later. Mr. Denys could not be there. He was out of 
London on business connected with the Bank. Bob Herries 
could not arrive till two. His wife was coming with him. 
No one else was expected. The baptism was to take place 
in the drawing-room, which was modestly decorated with a 
few white flowers, lilies and roses. 

It was a warm and beautiful summer day, kindly and 
beneficent and wonderfully calm. Even in London one could 
feel on that day the wide calmness of nature. The two Mothers- 
in-law and Robert Martin had of course been told of the 
apparent improvement in baby’s health, and his new serenity 
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had given them confidence. There was in consequence no 
tragic anxiety to mar the intercourse in the small dining- 
room. 

Vivian at one end of the table, Clive at the other, looked 
earnest and rather grave. But both were self-possessed and 
showed no special signs of emotion. Clive had managed to 
get rid of the mask-like look he so often wore as a defence 
against the eyes of the world, persistently watchful and in- 
quiring when turned towards him. If he were making any 
strong effort he succeeded in concealing it. Vivian was 
stamped with the touchingly expressive humanity of the 
young Mother. Even her few quiet gestures were those of 
a Mother, not of the eager athletic girl she had been. Robert, 
Martin was, as always, just quietly himself, calm, intelligent, 
absolutely devoid of self-consciousness, ready to talk or to 
listen, and doing both with entire simplicity. Mrs. Denys, 
a little like him in her complete naturalness, sat on Clive’s 
right in a pretty dark blue dress and unostentatious, but be- 
coming, hat, and showed him a gentle, yet almost eager, 
friendship which touched: him. She had not forgotten their 
vigil together, nor the man kneeling by the window and 
showing his emotion to the dying May night cool with the 
coming of dawn. Now she loved his love for her daughter. 

Opposite to her sat Mrs. Baratrie, striking a slightly 
bizarre note in this intimate gathering of quiet people. She 
was dressed in dove grey, and had the look of one specially 
attired for an unusual occasion, although she did not seem 
to be bothering about her appearance or giving a thought 
to her dress. The withered aspect still marked her, with its 
sharp contrast of a vivid, almost feverish vitality, quicksilver 
running in a sapless envelope. Her hair, quite grey now and 
rapidly going to white, stuck out from under a three-cornered 


‘grey hat. Her clever eyes were bright, and glanced rapidly 


from one to another as she talked. When she was silent they 
looked if possible even more alert than when she was talk- 
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ing, as if then absolutely the whole of her was concentrated 
in observation. There was a very faint touch of red high up 
on each of her cheeks. Vivian had never seen such touches 
\ of red on her Mother-in-law before, and wondered. about 
them. Then she thought of her baby. All this was for him 
and he did not know it. How much was he destined to 
know before the inevitable darkness which waited for him, 
as for every child of woman? i 

Just after lunch was finished the door-bell sounded, and 
Archie and Mr. and Mrs. Herries came in together. They 
had met by chance on the doorstep. Archie looked uneasy 
ang self-conscious, a not very happy godfather anxious to 
seem genial and at home in an unwonted situation. Bob 
Herries and his wife radiated kindness and sympathy. Bob’s 
“feather” was in evidence, and Mrs. Herries was dressed 
anyhow in black with an awkward and badly planned note 
of white, a thoroughly home-made note, which caused Vivian 
to love her more than ever. That note, too, was for Baby. 

After a moment of talk they all went upstairs to the 
drawing-room. 

Archie was nervous and showed it. He had a finger in 
his Prayer Book at the Service of Baptism for Children, and 
now asked Bob Herries in an undertone where he was to 
stand. Bob laid a hand on his shoulder and told him. The 
water was in a silver bowl on a table covered with white at 
one end of the room near the screen with the dancing figures. 
There was a moment’s hush. Then the Nurse, a thin woman 
with kind and intelligent brown eyes, and a narrow head 
covered with fluffy brown hair, came in looking official with 
baby in her arms. All eyes turned to her. She went solemnly 
to Vivian and gave baby carefully to his Mother. As Vivian 
took him she glanced from him to Clive, and saw Clive look- 
ing at her with a strange expression, intense and, she thought, 
‘humble like one silently beseeching for pardon. As their eyes 
met he smiled quickly and looked away. 
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Baby lay still in her arms. His tranquillity was really 
remarkable. His eyes were open and held a remote ex- 
pression, as if, though physically there, he was spiritually far 
away. His silence, his bodily peacefulness, suddenly com- 
municated to his Mother a feeling of disquiet. She had been 
distressed, even secretly terrified, formerly by his writhings, 
his screams, his convulsions. But now this continuous calm 
began to stir in her fear. It seemed to her not quite natural, 
and she longed to hear the lusty cry of a male child in the 
room. But Bob Herries had put on his surplice, was taking 
his place by the improvised font. His dark, wistful eyes 
glanced at her. She moved. The little gathering fell into 
place. The service began. 

The child was named Clive and signed with the sign of 
the Cross. When the water touched his forehead every one 
instinctively looked more alert for a moment, waiting for his 
cry of protest and alarm. But no sound came from his 
tucked-up lips. It was as if he had not felt the cold drops 
on his forehead, the drops which transformed him, in the 
view of the Church, into a little Christian. 

The short service was at an end. Bob Herries went to 
take off his surplice. Archie’s face, which had reddened, 
looked relieved as he thrust his Prayer Book into his trousers 
pocket. Robert Martin, who had made his responses in a 
frm, tranquil voice, from which he had excluded any legal 
sound, took off his small spectacles, smiled and looked towards 
Vivian benignantly. The women gathered about the baby, 
and for once Mrs. Baratrie gave way to a bromide. She 
said: 

“How good little Clive was!” 

“He zs a good child, Ma’am,” said Nurse, rather defen- 
sively. 7 

Mrs. Baratrie recovered herself. 

“We know that all babies are good, remarkably well 
grown for their age, and unusually clever into the bargain,” 
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she said briskly. “But really little Clive has behaved like 
an angel to-day.” 

When this was said Vivian looked quickly at Mrs. Herries 
and met her friend’s eyes, and before either had time to be 
wary, as even the dearest friends are wary in many intimate 
moments, each had sent to the other a thought. And between 
those thoughts there was scarcely the shade of a difference. 

Mrs. Denys wiped her eyes. This drawing-room service 
had moved her very deeply. To her baby was quite different 
now, strangely, beautifully safe and consecrated. And she 
went up to him and touched him with loving, and also re- 
verent, lips. 

And again Mrs. Baratrie’s voice was heard in the room 
speaking of “little Clive.” It seemed that she could not 
weary of uttering the name which marked baby out from 
the other babies in London. 

The silver gifts of the godparents were looked at. Bob 
Herries came back and talked for a little while with Robert 
Martin, Clive and Archie, while the women stood together. 
Then baby was carried away, and suddenly things seemed 
more ordinary. A few minutes later Mrs. Baratrie said she 
must go. Archie immediately said good-bye to his sister and 
gave her hand a tight squeeze. Bob Herries, invited by 
Mrs. Baratrie, accepted a seat in her car as far as Knights- 
bridge. His wife said she would stay on for a little while 
with Vivian and Mrs. Denys. 

The small party broke up. And the drawing-room in 
Chester Street became just a pretty room in a house in 
London, on a warm summer day of the season. 

As Robert Martin was at the front door about to go away 
he said to Clive: 

“Can you look in on me some time to-morrow afternoon, 
after four, at Paper Buildings?” 

Clive looked at him sharply. 

“Ts it about my case?” 
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“Ves,” 

“Tl come certainly.” 

He seemed about to say much more, but after a look at 
Martin, which was returned, he only added: 

“Thank you for being godfather. Good-bye, Martin.” 

“Good-bye,” said Martin. 

The thought which had passed through the minds of 
both men had been: 

“Not to-day.” 

To-day was Baby’s day. The day of his Father would 
come later. 


XVII 


Four days later, after a period during which the strange 
calm of little Clive persisted, the convulsions he had suffered 
from suddenly returned. Under their attacks the small 
amount of strength he had failed; his resisting power ebbed 
away; on the sixth day, towards evening, he died. 

He was buried in a country churchyard, at the village of 
Mayling, in Surrey, not very far from London, where Vivian’s 
parents had a cottage to which they often went from Friday 
to Monday in summer. It had never been Vivian’s home, 
They had taken it since her marriage. But she wished her 
baby to lie in the churchyard there. She could not bear the 
thought of burying him in a crowded London cemetery. The 
churchyard at Mayling was surrounded by green sloping 
meadows, and leafy woods. Flowers grew in the tangled 
hedgerows. The soft Surrey hills kept watch not far off, 
seemed to keep the busy world out with quiet steadfastness, 
warders of nature set there to guard from disturbance the 
long sleep of a little child, who had opened his eyes upon 
life but had not been destined to know it. 

At the funeral, which was held by the clergyman of the 
village, an old man who had lived there for nearly forty 
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years peacefully doing his simple duties, this prayer of the 
sixteenth century was said, by Vivian’s desire: 


“QO, Lord, support us all the day long of this troubelous 
life, until the shades lengthen, and the evening comes, and 
the buisy world is hushed, and the fever of life is over and 
our work done. Then, Lord, in thye mercy, grant us safe 
lodgeing, a holy rest, and peace at the last, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 


When Vivian asked Mr. Bainbridge, the old rector, to say 
this prayer at the graveside, he looked at her mildly for a 
moment before replying in his weak, gentle voice, which was 
like the voice of some ethereal old woman: 
“That is a beautiful prayer. I know none more beautiful. 
But do you think it is quite suitable to offer it up at tthe 
funeral of a little child?” 
“My Baby won’t hear it,” she said. “But his Father and 
Mother will. I want you to say it for us, if you don’t mind, 
for his Father and—and me. We need that prayer.” 
She stopped speaking, then added: 
“T know Roman Catholics pray for the dead. I may be 
wrong, but I feel as if the dead didn’t need our prayers. 
But perhaps—it may be so; I can’t tell—prayer can help 
Í the living. Anyhow, I do feel that I want that prayer to be 
said by my baby’s grave, if you don’t mind.” 

“I will gladly say it,” the old rector replied. 

And when he began to speak it, standing by Clive’s side, 
and looking down into the hole in the Surrey earth where 
Baby lay under flowers, Vivian whispered it with him. Clive, 
rigid, and gazing before him into the green summer which 
circled them with its happiness, caught fragments of the 
prayer from her lips: “this troubelous life—world is hushed 
-——safe lodgeing—peace——” Birds were singing. Grasses 
moved in the light breeze, quivered as if they were endowed 
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with the life which Baby had resigned so swiftly. The sky 
was blue and had a look of depth. Vivian lifted her eyes 
from the grave and instinctively raised them to the sky. 
And immediately a day of the past was with her, the day 
of Clive’s acquittal, and she was standing by the window in 
Mrs. Baratrie’s house in Knightsbridge, and looking at the 
sky over the Park. To drift in that blue and to sink away 
—how would that be? Falling, falling, falling through 
immeasurable blue; dying away from the world and this life 
in blue! What strangeness, what release! She had dreamed 
for a moment at that window, when the fate of Clive hung 
ih the balance. And the blue was still there above her. 
But a little more than a year had passed, and Clive and she 
were husband and wife, and already their child had gone 
from them. And she seemed to see little Clive, like a far- 
distant white speck, fading from them in blue, 

“ Amen!” 

It was over. She touched Clive’s hand. And his hand 
was terribly cold. She took her hand away quickly. 

Always afterwards when she thought of that day she thought 
of a far-distant white speck fading in blue and of the icy 
cold of Clive’s hand. 


XIX 


Cuive’s action for slander against Sir Aubrey Sabine was 
down to come on in the High Court, London, after the Long 
Vacation, before a Judge sitting with a special Jury. The 
preliminaries had already been got through. Robert Martin 
had sent the following letter to Sabine: 


“Sir,— 
“Tt has come to the knowledge of: my client, Mr. Clive 
Baratrie, that recently before a number of people at Lord 
Dartree’s villa near Cannes, you made a statement to the 
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effect that you, and other members of your family, were certain 
that Mr. Baratrie was guilty of the murder of the late Mrs. 
Sabine, your Aunt. And you further added that Mr. Wilfred 
Heathcote, the well-known actor, and others, held similar 
views. At the time of making this statement you were well 
aware that our client, after a full and searching inquiry, had 
been declared ‘Not Guilty’ of the said unfortunate lady’s 
death. And I can only assume that the above statement was 
made with the malicious intention of damaging my client 
socially and otherwise. 

“My firm has been instructed to take proceedings in re- 
spect of the above. 

“Yours obediently, 
“ROBERT MARTIN” 


In reply to this communication a letter had come from 
Sir Aubrey, evidently written in haste, and without consultation 
with a solicitor, in which he had endeavoured to treat the 
whole matter as an absurdity; and had stated that in general 
conversation with a number of friends he might possibly have 
made use of some unguarded words with reference to the 
sad death of his Aunt, of whom he had been very fond, but 
that he of course accepted the decision of a Judge and Jury 
as to Mr. Baratrie’s entire innocence of the crime of which 
he had been accused. He had added that though he could 
not remember saying anything about Mr. Baratrie which was 
in any way actionable, he would gladly send Mr. Robert 
Martin’s client a full written apology for any careless words 
he might possibly have uttered, if such an apology would 
“straighten things out.” 

As to Mr. Wilfred Heathcote, whom Mr. Martin had men- 
tioned, there was some mistake. That gentleman’s name had 
certainly not been brought up in the conversation alluded to. 
He, Sir Aubrey, was quite certain he had not touched on 
Mr. Heathcote, who, so far as he recollected, had never said 
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one word to him about his Aunt’s sad death, or the accusation 
brought against Mr. Baratrie in connection with it. Anything 
he could do to put matters right, etc., etc. 

. It was, as Robert Martin had observed to Clive, the letter 
of a coward in a funk, hasty, ungrammatical, and totally un- 
convincing. In answer to it Martin had sent a communi- 
cation stating that no apology would be accepted by his client, 
and requesting to be put into communication with Sir Aubrey’s 
solicitor. Another, more pressing, and if possible more un- 
grammatical letter, had come from Sir Aubrey, who eventually, 
evidently realising that it was now impossible to “straighten 
things out,” had gone to his solicitor for advice. 

Since then Clive had issued an ordinary writ of summons, 
setting forth his grounds for bringing action by simply claim- 
ing “Damages for Slander” from Sir Aubrey Sabine. The 
writ had been personally served upon Sir Aubrey, ordering 
him to appear thereto within eight days inclusive of the day 
of service upon him. Sir Aubrey had appeared, whereupon 
Clive, through Robert Martin, had issued a summons for 
Directions, pursuant to Order XXX as to the Pleadings in 
the action, returnable before the Master in Chambers for a 
certain date. This summons had been served upon Sir Aubrey’s 
solicitor, Sir Layton Thompson, and heard before the Master 
in Chambers, in the presence of the solicitors on either side, 
after which an order had been made directing Pleadings in 


‘the action as follows: 


“Statement of claim to be delivered by the Plaintiff within 
twenty-one days.” j 

“Defence to be delivered within twenty-one days.” 

“Place and mode of trial,” etc. 

In Clive’s Statement of Claim the nature, of the Defama- 
tion he complained of had been set down, with full parti- 
culars, and damages had been claimed. The defendant in 
answer had delivered his Defence in the action, denying that 
he had used the scandalous words imputed to him. There- 
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upon Clive had instructed Counsel to advise on evidence, 
and had been advised to apply by summons before a master 
that Interrogatories be delivered by the Plaintiff to the Defen- 
dant, to be answered by the Defendant within ten days. 

On this occasion Clive had seen Sir Aubrey Sabine for 
the first time, and a sense of dull wonder had crept through 
him. Why was this man his enemy? Why had it been 
put into the power of this man to cause him acute and pro- 
longed mental misery? He had seen a tall, well set up, smart 
young fellow, very fair, very well groomed, with a little brushed- 
up golden moustache, a pair of shallow light blue eyes, a 
slightly retreating forehead, a nervous, uncomfortable man- 
ner; a man obviously without much intellect, or any mental 
or temperamental power, yet also obviously a gentleman, 
and probably what most men would call “a thorough good 
fellow.” How was it possible that such an ordinary type of 
human being had been able to cause so much misery? And 
Clive had gazed at him, the dull wonder persisting. And 
Aubrey Sabine’s shallow blue eyes had met his for a mo- 
ment, and he had seemed to see in them the reflection of 
his own wonder. But perhaps that had been imagination. 
And almost instantly the eyes had been turned away, and 
a brown hand had gone up to the little golden moustache 
and had pulled at it nervously. 

The answers to the Interrogatories put on behalf of Clive 
had been filed by Sabine, and a notice of trial had been 
served upon him. The action had been set down for hearing 
by Clive, as Plaintiff, who had applied to have the trial before a 
Judge and a special Jury, he agreeing to pay the extra costs. 

It was the end of July when the ground was cleared at 
last for the action. Then came the great pause, the interval 
of the Long Vacation, which began on the first of August. 

Clive had gone through all these legal preliminaries with 
scarcely a word to Vivian about them. He had sim 
her that Martin was doing all that was n 
After the Verdict. II. 
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the way for his action. As she had not been going anywhere 
during that spring and summer, she had not been in the way 
of hearing any of the gossip of London. And since the 
morning when she had read in her newspaper that ugly para- 
graph about a forthcoming sensational case, she had not 
looked at another paper. Then Baby had come and Baby had 
gone. Her brief period of Motherhood had passed almost 
like an acute dream of the night. And now suddenly there 
was a strange emptiness, a strange, stark interval of calm, 
through which a girl in mourning had to live somehow, before 
the autumn came with its inevitable burst of horrible sensation. 

Well, there would be no outrage on Baby. He had slipped 
away from it all. And she thought of him as one making 
haste to get away from the evil day that was coming. For 
though she knew that Clive would win his case, the thought 
of it was horribly repugnant to her, especially now, after all 
she had passed through so swiftly. And she dreaded the 
day of the trial almost as she had dreaded the day when 
Clive’s trial’ for murder was to begin. All this was to her 
like a resurrection of Evil, like a buried horror forcing its 
way up again into the light of day, almost like the thrusting 
out of its grave of a corpse. 

And the corpse was the corpse of a woman. 

For August and September Clive rented a small, but pretty, 
house on the Hog’s Back in Surrey, backed by chalk cliffs 
above which were fir-groves, and fronting a big view over 
rolling country bordered by distant blue hills. The house 
was within a comparatively short distance of Guildford. In 
a car hired for the two months Clive could get to the station 
in a quarter of an hour. He went up to business five times 
a week. So Vivian had many hours by herself. She wished 
for this solitude at first, and told Clive she preferred net to 
have any, even the most intimate, visitors. But towards the 
end of August Archie came down to stay with them. There 
was an excellent hard tennis court in the garden, and one 
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of grass. And Clive persuaded Vivian to begin playing tennis 
again. She had not had a racquet in her hand since the 
autumn tournament at King’s Club, and she felt an almost 
invincible reluctance to play—why she did not exactly know. 
But when Archie was there she agreed to go on Court, 
chiefly for his sake. And they had some singles together. 
And after three or four days of play Vivian was surprised 
to find some of her enthusiasm for the game she excelled 
in stirring in her once more. 

Clive must have noticed a change in her, slight though it 
was, and Öne day he said to her: 

“Ask Gordon to come down for a week-end and play. 
We never see him now. Why’s that?” 

“Jim!” she said, and looked at him as if startled. 

“Yes. Why has he dropped us? Why didn’t he come 
to see us when he came back from the South of France?” 

It was true that Jim had never been to visit them. He 
had written to Vivian a very warm, touchingly warm, letter 
of sympathy after the death of the child, but he had not 
called in Chester Street. Immediately after his arrival in 
England he had gone away into the country. He had re- 
turned for the Wimbledon tournament towards the end of 
June, in which he had played, but without his usual suc- 
cess. At that time Vivian had of course been completely 
engrossed in the cares of motherhood, which almost imme- 
diately afterwards had abruptly come to an end. Then he 
had vanished again. There had been communications be- 
tween Robert Martin and him with reference to Clive’s action 
for slander. But even Clive had not seen him. 

“T think probably Jim feels uncomfortable since he wrote 
you that letter,” Vivian said, in answer to Clive’s question. 
“He had to write it, of course. But I dare say he feels very 
bad about it.” 

The mask-like look came into Clive’s face, which seemed 
to set into a hard fixity, devoid of any definite expression. 

a* 
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“I wish you would ask Gordon down,” he said, “or get 
Archie to write to him for you. He did me a good turn 
when he wrote to me. I don’t want him to think I am un-. 
grateful.” 

“Very well, I will ask him,” she said, but rather doubt- 
fully. “But if it’s for tennis we shall want a fourth.” ` 

“Tl play. Of course I am not up to your form. You 
are all first class. But if you can put up with me——” 

“Clive!” she said, with a sudden rush of tenderness, 
that seemed to her incoherent, 

“Well?” he said, still keeping the mask-like look. 

“Tl write to him.” 

“Do, dear.” 

And he went out of the room rather stiffly. 

Vivian told Archie of Clive’s suggestion, and Archie’s 
face brightened up as if a flash of sudden sunlight had 
fallen on it. 

“Oh, Vi, that’s good. I’ve been wanting to say a word 
for old Jim ever since I came—long before too. But I didn’t 
dare.” 

“Dare—Archie?” she said, reproachfully. 

“Yes. You’ve been in such trouble, and have got such 
a lot more to go through. I felt I couldn’t bother you with 
anything else. But now—I say, do write at once! Send it 
to Cork Street. Jim will get it. I don’t know where he is 
at the moment.” 

“I will.” 

Archie’s face looked graver, as if the sunlight died. away. 

“And I say, if Jim comes, and you notice anything, try 
not to show it, will you?” 

Instead of answering Archie’s question, Vivian said: 

“Do you think Jim will come?” 

“I should say so. Why not?” 

“You said ‘if’” 

“Well, how can I know what he is doing?” 
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“He hasn’t been playing in any of the country tourna- 
ments lately. Is he going to Eastbourne?” 

“I don’t believe he is. Fact is, he is very much off his 
game. Write to him, Vi, and beg him to come. Tell him 
Pm here, and want him as well as you.” 

“Very well,” she said, gravely, “I will.” 

To Archie’s delight Jim accepted Vivian’s invitation, and on 
the Friday following his acceptance he arrived at Monk's Hill 
in the afternoon. Clive had not come back yet from the 
City, and Vivian and Archie were alone in the house. 

It was now about eight months since Vivian had seen Jim, 
and she marked at once change in him. He had put on flesh. 
She had always known Jim as a strong, sinewy, fine-drawn 
athlete, trained to a hair, keen, wiry, with an alert body and a 
thin, almost fiercely energetic face. Now the face had broadened 
out. The cheeks, especially near the eyes, looked puffy. The 
body was heavier and seemed to have much less youthful- 
ness in it than formerly. And the eyes, which had been so 
steady, watchful and determined, the eyes of the true athlete, 
now looked self-conscious, sometimes—and that seemed in- 
credible in Jim—sometimes even furtive. ‘There was no ugly 
redness in the complexion. Jim’s face was still brown, still 
kept a certain out-of-doors look. But the hair about the 
temples had grown greyer, and his movements were less light, 
less springy than they had been. 

Nevertheless Vivian was struck harder by the change in 
his manner, indicating inner, mental change, than by the 
alteration in his figure and face. 

' Jim looked a dreary man. 

When they met he smiled. He gripped her hand hard, 
There was a sound of real gladness in the voice that greeted 
her. But, the first moments of intercourse over, he seemed 
to slip—and she felt that it was a slipping back—into a 
dreariness, in which preoccupation was obvious, that she 
guessed to be habitual. It was as if a film had grown over 
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his whole nature, concealing its light. She thought of eyes 
afflicted with cataract when she thought of him. It was 
always difficult to Vivian to play a part, because it was na- 
tural to her to be sincere. But she tried at first to play a 
part with Jim. She made it her aim to seem unobservant, to 
hide from him that she had noticed change in him. Archie 
helped her vigorously. Clive would not be back till the 
evening. The day was brilliantly fine. Archie suggested a 
game of tefinis after tea. None of them cared to play a 
triangular game, and Vivian said she would stand out and 
umpire for her brother and Jim. 

“Im awfully out of form,” Jim said, the furtive eyes 
turning towards Vivian, then glancing away. “Archie saw 
me on the Riviera and at Wimbledon. J don’t know what 
it is, but something’s put me completely off my game.” 

“Never mind,” she said. “There’s no gallery.” 

Jim went up to put on his whites. 

In Jim’s game Vivian saw the new dreariness she had 
detected in his look and manner... the cataract film... 
faintly reproduced. Jim could not play actually bad tennis. 
He knew too much about the game, was too accustomed to 
it for that. His eyes were trained, and could not in a few 
months lose their training. He had the habit of the game 
in his blood and showed it now. His experience, his supreme 
knowledge of court-craft, enabled him to beat Archie with 
something, though not much, to spare. But he was no longer 
the Davis Cup Jim who had triumphed with Vivian in many 
Mixed Doubles before crowds of spectators. His swiftness 
was abated. There was a certain perceptible effort in his 
play. Vivian felt that he could no longer “last” as he had 
been able to last in the old days. 

But after he had played two sets with Archie she re- 
solved to put him to the test, and said that she would put 
on her shoes and have a match with him. She went off, 
assuming his assent, and came back in a moment, racquet 
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in hand. Jim was sitting in a garden chair smoking a 
cigarette. He got up when he saw her, rather heavily. 

“Pd rather play with you than against you, Vivian,” he 
said, throwing the cigarette away. “If I thought there was 
a chance of tournament play with you again, I——” 

He broke off and picked up his racquet. 

“Would you buck up /Aen, Jim?” she could not help 
saying. 

She saw Archie’s eyes turned on her anxiously. 

“Come along!” she said. “You'll beat me, of course, A 
first-rate man can always beat a woman. But I'm going to 
give you a good match.” l 

And when she was on the hard court—she deliberately 
chose the faster game—opposite to Jim she put forth all her 
powers. She felt strangely eager, strung up, as she had not 
felt since that fateful day at King’s Club, when she and Jim 
had played, and lost, against Jennie Littlethwaite and Kem- 
mis, the young Californian. She did not want to beat Jim. 
She wanted him to beat her, to smash her completely, as he 
could have smashed her when he was in his prime as a 
player, perfectly trained, harmonious, with all his powers of 
body and mind at their zenith. But she tried her hardest to 
beat him, because she wanted to force him to come up to 
the scratch, wanted to make sure that he had not really gone 
to pieces, longed to see again the old Jim of whom she had 
often been proud, whom, from her early girlhood, she had 
thought to be the perfect athlete, Archie’s trainer, her mentor, 
encourager and friend. 

Archie, watching the match, saw again the athletic sister 
whom he had „missed when he came home from the South 
of France. The child had vanished. And to-day it seemed 
to him that the mother of the child had vanished too, and 
that the old Vivian of the Courts was with him once more. 
And presently he remembered the great match he had seen 
at King’s Club, and Lord Dartree’s overheard remark, “Some- 
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thing damned’odd about this game. What is it?” and his 
own mental acquiescence. 

This match, too, Vivian against Jim, was a damned odd 
game. An unusual tension in the two players communicated 
itself to him. He felt conscious of a strife which was more 
acute than the normal strife of even the most ardent tennis 
players, of a hidden, subterranean strife which he could not 
quite understand. And presently—for Vivian drew ahead— 
he found himself being traitor to his sister. For with all his 
force of will he wanted Jim to win, to “buck up,” to carry 
the thing through with the iron determination which used to . 
be characteristic of his friend. And when Jim did make an 
effort (when it was almost too late though), and equalised 
and at last went out a winner by two games, ten to eight, 
Archie thrilled with a sense of triumph which he did not 
fully understand. He understood it better that night when 
he was alone for a moment with Vivian outside her bed- 
room door, and she said to him in a low voice: 

“] tried hard to beat Jim to-day.” 

“I know you did, Vi. And you played almost in your 
old form.” 

“Yes. But wouldn’t it have been awful if I had beaten 
him?” 

Then Archie fully understood. 

“Awful!” he said, soberly. 

“Archie, we must get old Jim back to what he used to 
be. We simply must!” 

“It’s in your hands, old girl, not in mine.” 

Vivian looked at him for an instant strangely. Then she 
said only: 

“Good night, Archie boy. Life’s difficult—difficult.” 

She went into her room and shut the door. 

Clive and Jim, the two men who loved her, whom she 
knew loved her, were together downstairs in the smoking- 
room. When her door was shut she went over to the window 
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and pulled up the blind. Then she switched off the light 
and sat down close to the window. A starry night, but no 
moon! She felt a dimness of blue in the night. She sat 
still and tried to receive into her the great peace of nature. 
But her mind was horribly restless and at work. People 
were in it, the living and the dead: herself, Clive, Jim, Sir 
Aubrey Sabine, Clive’s enemy, Wilfred Heathcote with his 
piercing detective’s eyes, Mrs. Dews the great actress, who 
had tried to pursue Clive after that evening at the theatre, 
but whom Clive had obstinately avoided, little Clive with 
his pale, remote gaze and his puckered lips, and a woman 
whom she had never seen—Mrs. Sabine. 

What were Clive and Jim talking about downstairs? Did 
they hate one another secretly? Their meeting, when Clive 
came home, had seemed cordial, but there had been a hint 
of determination in their cordiality. They were both resolved 
to be cordial, were carrying out their resolve like two men 
at work. She had felt their common effort. Now they were 
freed from’ watching eyes and, if they were acting, were acting 
for one another. She believed they were talking about the 
case, about the imminent resurrection. How tragic Jim’s love 
for her was, a ruinous love! And yet she knew that if it 
were lifted out of his heart, if it were utterly gone, she would 
feel very sad. She wanted it gone for Jim’s sake, but not 
for her own. That, no doubt, was woman in her. She could 
not help it. But Clive would hate the knowledge of that 
truth in her, she supposed. It was not unfaithfulness. It 
was just woman—the innate desire for love, and intense, 
secret value woman sets upon all faithful love. 

The stars over Surrey were bright. Suddenly Vivian 
found herself thinking of African stars. (So she called them 
to herself.) And with the thought there came an abrupt 
realisation. She got up and stood by the window. 

She could go with Clive to the endroit du bonheur. The 
obstacle to that journey, to the fulfilling of that intense longing 
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of Clive’s, was removed. Baby was gone. Tears came into 
her eyes. Ever since Baby’s death she had suffered terribly 
and had instinctively hidden her suffering. For she did not 
know what Clive’s feelings about that death were, whether 
he at all shared her sorrow in his, man’s, way. Her will, 
so it seemed to her, had been cancelled out by little Clive’s 
death. Fate had fallen in with Clive’s will. She could not 
talk about that with Clive. But she could do something to 
make him, perhaps, happier for a short time than he had 
ever yet been with her. And she would do it. 

Her mental restlessness was now companioned by a rest- 
lessness of body. She felt like one on the edge of a long 
journey, and already travelling in mind. A conviction came 
to her that she would, before very long, be isolated with 
Clive as she had never been isolated with him yet. How 
would it be then? 

She moved about the room. She would tell Clive at once, 
that very night, that she would go with him to North Africa, 
would go out in camp with him above the plain of the gazelles, 
would visit the villa by the sea with him. Then he could 
look forward to the peace with her, which he had yearned 
for, through the coming days of misery and scandal. 

She looked at her watch. It was five minutes to twelve. 
She wondered if Clive would be very late in coming to bed. 

As she was wondering the door opened, after a soft knock 
which she did not answer, and he came in. 

“Still up!” he said, looking at her with surprise in his 
eyes. 

She realised that she had not taken off her gown. Since 
she had come upstairs she had not had time to think of the 
ordinary things, 

“Yes,” she said. “I was wondering when you would 
come. I want to tell you something.” 

He had shut the door and now came up to her. She 
noticed that his face looked hot and his eyes feverish. The 
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mask-like expression was gone, She wondered what had been 
happening downstairs, and could not help saying quickly: 

“There’s nothing wrong between you and Jim, is there?” 

“Why should there be?” 

“You look as if——” 

She stopped. He went quickly up to a long glass that 
stood in the angle of the room, looked into it for a moment, 
then turned round. 

“My face gives me away. That’s what you mean, isn’t 
it, Vi? I’m off guard for once and didn’t know it till you 
told me.” 

He stopped. She said nothing, and after a moment he 
went on: 

“Gordon and I have been talking about the case. It 
had to be done some time or other. He told me exactly 
what took place at Lord Dartree’s, gave me all the details 
he could remember. He’ll be my principal witness at the 
trial, Seems damned odd, doesn’t it, that Gordon should 
be dragged into my life like this?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

She went to sit down close to the window. He followed 
her, and stood by the window, leaning with one arm on the sill. 

“I thanked Gordon again for telling me, and giving me 
a chance to stamp out once for all the infernal rumours that 
have been going about since my trial. By the way, I ran 
across Wilfred Heathcote to-day.” 

“Where?” 

“In the Bath Club. I went in there for a minute before 
coming to the station. He came up to me, but I turned my 
back on him. A lot of men saw it. We’ve had a letter from 
him denying flatly that he ever said what Aubrey Sabine 
attributed to him. But I know he did say it.” 

“How can you know?” 

“He’s got the face of a fellow who always believes the 
worst. He did say it and I cut him to-day. Hell have to 
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go into the witness-box and lie at the trial. Perhaps that 
will teach him to be more careful in the future as to what 
he says about other men. Do you remember that evening 
at the theatre?” 

“At his theatre—yes.” 

“I knew that night I was going to have trouble with 
Heathcote. I felt it, and I was right. Well, Gordon’s done 
me a good turn, and so I told him. I'll put my foot on this 
nest of wasps and make an end of as many as I can. But, 
my God, Vi... the stings!” 

“Clive!” 

She reached up and took hold of his hand, and he 
dropped down beside her. 

“Just before you came up I was looking at the stars, 
and they made me want to do something.” 

He turned his head and looked out of the window. 

“What was it?” he asked. 

“Baby hasn’t stayed to prevent me,” she said, in answer. 

He remembered at once. She knew that by the expression 
in his eyes. 

“Little Clive!” he said. “He couldn’t bear the burden 
you put upon him.” 

“12” she said, suddenly on the defensive, as she had 
been once before when there was a question of the child. 
“I put a burden on my baby?” 

“Didn’t you give him my name?” 

She put her arm round his neck. 

“Did you love him at all?” she said. 

“Yes. I didn’t know whether I should. But when I 
saw him I did.” 

“I wasn’t sure. There are many things connected with 
you that I’m not sure about. There’s something very strange 
in you, Clive. Perhaps when we go away I shall understand 
more.” 

“Go away?” 
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“Didn’t you understand what I meant when I said that 
Baby hadn’t stayed to prevent me? But you did. I knew 
by your eyes.” 

“Do you mean Africa?” he said, in a low voice. 

“Ves,” 

He put his arms round her in a strange, rough, almost 
brutal way. 

“Do you mean the endroit du bonheur?” 

“Yes.” 

“Its waiting for us. It’s expecting us. I can see the 
oleanders by the stream. They were happy there—those 
two. Perhaps their happiness there has prepared the way 
for ours. You say it was the stars made you want to get 
away?” 

“I think it was. I was looking at them and then thought 
of those places.” 

“The white house by the sea too—near Sidi Barka among 
the palms!” 

“Ves.” 

His arms tightened about her. 

“But then—do you mean that we shall be away for a 
long while?” 

“Just for a holiday.” 

“Then it can’t be the house by the sea. To go there 
would mean taking it... if it is empty, if it is free.” 

“I only thought of it because you told me about it.” 

“But you thought of it. You can’t get away from that. 
When I passed it that day with Campbell I had an odd 
intimate feeling about it that I’ve never had about any other 
house that I've not been in. We didn’t stop. We just 
ran by. But I je that house. Perhaps that meant some- 
thing, Vi.” 

“We could only go away for a little while,” she murmured. 

She tried to make her voice obstinate, butshe remembered - 
‘how she had longed to submit her will to Clive’s in some 
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great way, some way that would make up to him for all that 
he had endured, was enduring still because of her will to 
which he had yielded in the past. And she felt weak in 
his arms. Should she give in? Baby was gone. She had 
only Clive left. He had suffered far more than most men 
are ever called upon to suffer. A recrudescence of misery 
lay just ahead of him. 

“I think this last business is worrying my partners a great 
deal,” she heard Clive’s voice saying above her. “They’re 
good fellows. They don’t say much. But, Vi—Vi, are you 
listening?” 

“Ves ” 

“But I don’t think they’d be very sorry if my name went 
off the firm’s letter-paper, off the plate on the door in Austin 
Friars. All this scandal, all this newspaper fuss, all this hum 
of ugly talk and wonder, doesn’t do a business firm any good. 
I don’t think they’d be very sorry to get rid of me.” 

“But they stuck to you before,” she forced herself to say. 

“Yes. But they didn’t anticipate a revival of my scandal. 
They didn’t expect to have the whole world talking about 
me again. You haven’t been going about, Vi. You’ve been 
hidden away for a long time. You don’t know what people, 
are saying. You don’t realise what a first-class sensation I 
am wherever I go now. Every day in the train up I have 
to run the gauntlet. Guildford hasn’t had such a celebrity 
on its platform for many a year. That’s all very well for 
Guildford. But a reputable, old-established stockbrokers’ 
firm, with a great reputation among the county families, 
isn’t keen on that sort of thing. They’ll never tell me so. 
They’re too good fellows. But I know in my bones that if 
I were to resign my partners would sing a 7e Deum in the 
office. And small blame to them.” 

Vivian thought of her Mother’s outburst when she had 
been told the news of Clive’s coming action, and she believed 
Clive had spoken the truth. Decent, quiet English people 
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hate to be connected with any public scandal. She realised 
what Clive’s partners were enduring. They had played the 
game well in the past when Clive had been indicted for 
murder. But no doubt they had had more than enough of 
the game. She understood suddenly, as she had not under- 
stood before, what Clive had to endure in the City. He had 
not hinted at it to her till now. She was cloistered in the 
peace of Monk’s Hill. But he was, as he had just said, 
running the gauntlet five days a week in London. And even 
journeys to and fro must be terrible. 

“I understand, dear,” she said, still in the low voice. 

“Think it over!” he whispered. 

And she felt his hot lips on hers in a burning kiss. And 
the kiss asked her, entreated her, to do what she had once 
refused to do, the thing she had thought she could never do 
even for him. é 

And, as she felt it, felt the long, subtle and intense pressure, 
which was so much more intimate, so much more human than 
speech, she was no more sure of herself. 

The death of little Clive—his removal by Destiny—seemed 
to have somehow loosened the foundations of her character, 
to have weakened her will, even to have confused her sense 
of right and wrong. She was terribly doubtful of herself. 
For in the great question of the child it seemed as if Judgment 
had been pronounced in favour of Clive and against her. 

Clive lifted his lips from hers. She felt him turn and 
loosen his arms from about her. She looked up and saw a 
sharp, watchful expression in his face, as if he were listening 
intently. 

. “What is it?” she said. 

“] heard a footstep outside in the garden.” 

As she looked at him she was surprised to see a sort of 
dusky pallor creeping over his face. He let her go entirely, 
got up, and stood in a strained attitude listening, with his 
face turned towards the open window. 
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“I wish you’d put out the light, Vi,” he whispered. 

Wondering, she got up and switched off the light. Then 
he went to the window cautiously and looked out, For an 
instant there was dead silence in the room. In it she distinctly 
heard the sound of a slow footstep outside on the terrace 
which ran along the front of the house. 

“Who is it?” she asked, going towards the window. “Can 
you see?” 

Clive turned round. He was smiling. She could see that 
in the dimness that was not dense darkness. 

“Yes. It’s only Gordon,” he said. 

He lifted his hand and pulled down the blind. Vivian felt 
her way back to the switch, and turned the light on again. 

“Why were you smiling?” she asked. 

“Was I?” he said. 

They stood opposite to one another for a moment. Then 
she said: 

“I wonder why Jim is out there.” 

“He doesn’t feel sleepy yet, I suppose.” 

“Why did you smile?” 

“T didn’t know I was smiling. You must have imagined 
it. How could you see?” 

“But you saw it was Jim.” 

“It was a man, and I know it was Gordon by the walk.” 

Suddenly an impulse took hold on Vivian and she yielded 
to it, as if it were irresistible. 

“May I help Jim if I can?” she said, 

“Gordon! Why?” 

“Jim needs help. May I try to help him?” 

“You don’t need to ask me such a thing. I want you to 
be free in your love for me.” 

“Do you? Do you really?” 
i He looked down. 

“Yes,” he said, still looking down. “If I didn’t I should 

$ be—not wicked; there might be something big in being that 
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—I should be the supreme cad, after all that’s happened. 
Don’t think it necessary to ask me such things. Gordon’s 
your friend. Help him, if you can, and if he needs help. 
And now, Vi, you must go to bed. After your tennis you 
must be tired.” 

He went into his room, which opened out of hers. She 
waited for a moment uncertainly. Then she began to un- 
fasten her dress. 


Clive was free during the next two days, Saturday and 
Sunday, and on both afternoons they played tennis, Clive 
being the fourth. He was a fair average player, but not in 
the same class as his wife, Archie, and Jim. Vivian knew 
that he felt at a great disadvantage when playing with them, 
that he was making a sacrifice to please her. And she loved 
him for that. In four sets he was Jim’s partner, and in each 
of those sets they were beaten by the brother and sister. 
After a final beating on the Sunday, Clive said, as they came 
off the court: 

“I ruined the set for you, Gordon. Sorry! I've really 
no business to play with cracks like you. We ought to have 
got a good player down. But we aren’t having people at 
present.” 

Jim said something pleasant, and added: 

“Im horribly out of form myself.” 

He put his racquet into its press and screwed the press 
down. 

“Your wife nearly beat me in a single the first day I came.” 

“She’s a wonderful player. Vi, we’re praising you.” 

She felt effort in his manner and voice. 

“You ought to go back into tournament play some time,” 
Clive continued, in a firm, rather loud voice. “Why not 
enter for the hard-court tournament at King’s this autumn? 
Some time in October, isn’t it?” 
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Vivian looked at him in surprise. Had he forgotten their 
mourning? 

“Its always in October,” she said. 

“Send in your name. By the way, it will begin about 
the time my action against Sabine comes on, I suppose. I 
shall win that. If you win at King’s the same month, we 
shall deserve two laurel crowns.” 

His eyes went quickly from her to Jim Gordon, and back 
to her. 

“I should like to see you and Gordon in the Mixed 
Doubles at King’s,” he said. “Think it over. Now I'm off 
to have a bath. It’s awful for a duffer playing with cracks. 
I feel quite done out.” 

He went off to the house. Archie followed him in a 
moment, and Vivian was left with Jim. 

“Did your husband mean that?” Jim said to her. 

“I suppose so,” she said, in a rather cold voice. 

“Are you angry?” 

“Angry! No, Jim. But I can’t forget my little baby.” 

“Im sure women often think us brutes,” was his unex- 
pected answer. “And I suppose we are brutes. But Bara- 
trie didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

“T know he didn’t. Clive would never hurt me intentionally.” 

She waited-a moment, as if turning something over in 
her mind, and then said: 

“I know why he wants me to play at King’s.” 

“Yes. He thinks it would cheer you up, give you some- 
thing to get into form for, tune up your health and spirits, 
occupy your mind.” 

She sent him a look, not wholly unlike the look a woman 
sometimes gives to a child, half whimsically pitying, half 
tender, and not devoid of a soft superiority. But she said 
nothing, and Jim continued: 

“I don’t forget what you have been through, Vi. And 
—and there’s more to come.” 
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“Nes.” 

“But you played at King’s once before under evil circum- 
stances. Don’t you remember?” 

“Ves, I remember.” 

“People talked then. But you didn’t care. If they talked 
again, would you care?” 

She knew exactly what was in his mind, and what had 
been in Clive’s mind when he had made the suggestion which 
for a moment had startled her. The whole situation was 
clear to her. Clive had been subtle. Jim was not being subtle. 
His eagerness leaped to the eye. It was pathetic. And how 
completely he had misunderstood Clive. 

“You mean that you want me to enter for the tourna- 
ment at King’s three months after my baby’s death?” she 
said, quietly: 

‚Jim looked desperately uncomfortable. 

“I don’t say that,” he said. 

“But that is what you meant.” 

She looked away across the rolling country, with its fields, 
its woods, its nestling villages, to the distant shadowy blue 
hills in the distance, above which were massed heaps of 
burgeoning white clouds, woolly and close-packed, like the 
backs of newly washed sheep. And, as she did so, she 
remembered how’ she had looked at the stars on the pre- 
vious night just before Clive came up. The stars and the 
clouds! And Jim? 

“Jim,” she said, “if, in spite of Baby’s death, I did enter 
for the tournament at King’s, and played with you, would 
you- pull up?” 

“But, Vi... how do you mean?” he stammered. 

“Oh, Jim, don’t let us pretend to one another. I know 
how it is with you. You aren’t what you were. You are 
going to pieces. I hate that. Archie and I—we used to 
be very proud of you. Jim, if I were to enter for the tourna- 
ment at King’s I should do it for you. Probably Clive’s 
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case will be coming on just about then. It may possibly 
be over. I don’t know. If it isn’t, it will be close upon us. 
I did play at King’s on the day the verdict was to be given 
on Clive. Many people must have thought me heartless 
then. I wasn’t heartless. I think I played for Clive that 
day as well as for myself. But this time, if I did it, I think 
iti would be only for you. For I'm not the girl I was, Jim. 
I feel different now. Something’s gone. I don’t know quite 
what it is. But I can’t do certain things as easily as I could 
once. I don’t mean physical things, but things that need 
moral courage, moral determination. Sometimes I seem to 
want a long rest from moral effort. Do you understand?” 

“Ves,” 

“But I should like to do something for you, if it would 
be any use.” 

“It would be, Vi.” 

“Perhaps—but how much?” 

Jim looked at her and looked down. His face quivered 
slightly near the jaw. 

“] want you to take a real pull on yourself before it’s too 
late—if it’s ever too late to pull up. Let's say, before it’s 
too difficult. Will you for me as well as for yourself?” 

“If I thought you cared——” 

“I do care tremendously, but only as a friend.” 

She paused, then added: 

“The word ‘only’ is a beast of a word when it’s a ques- 
tion of friendship, I mean a great deal by the word friend. 
But we must have it all clear between us. We shall never 
be anything but friends. Can I help as just a friend?” 

“Yes,” 

" “If I play at King’s with you in the tournament this 
autumn, will you pull up absolutely? Will you—there are 
six weeks—go into strict training, and do yourself justice?” 

“Yl try to. I won’t do anything—not a thing—that 
would get in the way.” 
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“Then Pll send in my name for the tournament and play 
in the Mixed Doubles with you. Let people say I am heart- 
less. They don’t know. But, Jim, that would be only the 
beginning. I may not be able to go on. But you must. 
I am trying to give you another start. That’s all. And if 
I drop out again——” 

“Drop out? What do you mean, Vi?” 

“T can’t tell you. But you mustn’t depend on me for 
your salvation. Oh, Jim”—she laid a hand on his arm— 
“you and I—we don’t believe in whining. But I’ve had a 
lot to go through. And there may be a lot more—I believe 
there is—ahead of me. Don’t add to it your degradation. 
Don’t prove to me that I’ve done you harm, wounded your 
life, driven you down. Don’t do that.” 

“All right, Vi. PII—TIl try not.” 

“Promise me King’s shall be the beginning of better 
things for you—whatever the effort costs.” 

“All right. I will.” 

“Give me your hand on it.” 

Jim stretched out his hand and she grasped it. 

That hand-clasp was seen by Clive from the window of 
his bedroom. He was not spying on his wife and Jim Gordon. 
He was incapable of that. But, having got out of his tennis 
flannels and put on a dressing-gown before going to the 
bathroom, he happened purely by chance to look out of the 
window just as those two hands met. Instantly he looked 
away. He went into the bathroom, turned on the cold-water 
tap and let the water run into the bath. And while it was 
running he sat on a narrow, hard chair and stared at it, and 
said to himself: 

“She doesn’t know it, but she ought to have married 
Gordon!” 

When he got into the bath he lay back, and just before 
he Jet the water close over his head he had a queer thought: 

“Suppose I didn’t lift it up again?” 
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The will to suicide, the will to pass on, or go down into 
dust and nothingness! He had only to get hold of that will, 
and use it, and in less than five minutes Vivian would be 
free of him. Would she, in spite of her love for him, feel 
any, even the faintest, sense of relief if he went that way? 
She herself couldn’t answer that question. Simply she didn’t 
know. That was his honest belief. If he went that way, 
the place he had once spoken of to Vivian would be empty. 
And—Gordon was there. 

He felt an exquisite stab of jealousy. He saw those two 
hands meeting, clasping. Some bond had been sealed out 
there. He hated himself for his jealousy, and held himself 
in contempt for it. But it was part of him, as much a part 
of him as his love, as much a part of him as the fear that 
no one knew of. 

No, no; he wouldn’t go just yet. Those clasping hands 
would keep him in life if nothing else did. 

And he went under, and came up again with the cold 
water streaming over his head and face, and said to himself: 

“TI live!” 


XX 


AmonG Vivian’s comrades of the Courts there was 
general surprise when her name appeared in the list of 
players for the Autumn Covered Courts Tournament at 
King’s Club, and perhaps those who knew her best. were 
the most surprised. Rumours about the coming slander 
action were all over London. Not only the tennis world, 
but all the world of society and, beyond it, those less known, 
or unknown, circles which ring it round, were discussing 
the extraordinary case, unique, some said, in legal history, 
which promised to provide all newspaper readers with a 
really first-class sensation to liven up the depression of the 
autumn. Photographs of Vivian, of Clive, of Sir Aubrey 
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Sabine, of Wilfred Heathcote, Lady Dartree, Jim Gordon, 
Mrs. Lorrimer, and others who, it was thought, might appear 
in the trial, were being published in the numerous picture 
papers with appropriate comments. They stared down at 
travellers above the big bookstalls at the principal railway 
stations, and looked out upon pedestrians in the streets from 
many shop windows. And one well-known weekly, to be 
found in all clubs and most country houses, brought off a 
coup by using as a frontispiece a photograph, hitherto un- 
known to the public, of “The late Mrs. Sabine,” in a coat 
and skirt, a smart little black hat and white gloves, with a 
pair of race-glasses slung over her shoulder, which had ap- 
parently been taken on the course at Newmarket. Further 
on in the same paper there was a whole-page picture of 
Clive, underneath which was printed in large letters: “Mr. 
Clive Baratrie, who will be the plaintiff in the forthcoming 
sensational slander case.” 

It was not, however, the slander case which made Jennie 
Littlethwaite, Mrs. Charlesworth, Lord and Lady Dartree, 
and many others, wonder about Vivian Denys choosing this 
moment for her reappearance before the tennis-loving public. 
They knew Vivian’s courage. They remembered her defiance 
of opinion on the day when her lover’s fate was hanging in 
the balance. What she had done she might well do again, 
when once more Clive Baratrie’s name was being buffeted 
about on the eager lips of the crowd. But her child had 
only been put under the earth in July, and here she was 
coming out again in a contest for championships in October. 
The fact seemed to point to a certain hardness of nature. 
Hadn't she loved her child? Or was she so keen on her 
game, so eager to assert herself in public before the winter 
put a stop to the English tournaments, that she simply 
couldn’t hold in till the usual period of conventional mourn- 
ing was at an end? Or was she, perhaps, trying to drown 
‚an intense grief in activity? After all, that was rather the 
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modern way. People went about very soon in these days 
after the deaths of those who where supposed to be dear to 
them. Conventions had gone by the board since the war. 
Women had begun to realise that it was no good sitting 
at home and giving way to grief in a world which had become 
persistently tragic. But somehow one had not looked for 
that type of modernity in Vivian Denys. Though athletic 
and full of will, she had never struck people as hard. Jennie 
Littlethwaite felt rather sorry about it. Mrs. Charlesworth, 
who said very little—she was a rare woman of few words, 
and at no time a gossip—could not quite make it out. Mrs. 
Lorrimer, who was up to the neck in the sensation of the 
slander case, and had ordered a really wonderful gown for 
her appearance in the trial, thought it was almost indecent 
of Vivian Denys to show up in a tournament, what with a 
baby in the grave and a husband in the High Court almost 
simultaneously, as you might say. And even some of the 
men, Lord Dartree, Bob Murray, and old Madding among 
them, hadn’t quite “thought it” of Vivian Denys. 

But anyhow it was certain to be agodsend to the authorities 
of King’s Club. Not even the Lenglen would be a greater 
“draw” than Vivian Denys at such a moment as this, when 
her name was in every one’s mouth in connection with her 
husband’s attack on that young fool, Sir Aubrey Sabine. 
The man at the King’s Club turnstile would certainly take 
more money than had ever been paid there before during 
the Hard Court Championships. Mrs. Lorrimer said that 
Vivian ought to demand a percentage, which would come 
in handy for the payment of law expenses in case Aubrey 
Sabine wasn’t condemned in costs. 

Vivian had entered, of course, for the Mixed Doubles. She 
was only playing for Jim. He knew that. And Archie 
knew it, though he had not been told it. Clive did not 
actually know it, but he was practically sure of it. Had 
not he “put Vivian up to” going in for the tournament? 
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Why had he done that? Now he scarcely knew. He had 
acted on one of those strange impulses of the suffering man 
who reaches out in his misery after more suffering. But 
when he found that in addition to entering for the Mixed 
Doubles Vivian had entered for the Ladies’ Doubles he 
began to wonder whether he was wrong in supposing that 
she was sacrificing herself for an old friend’s sake. He did 
not ask to be enlightened, and Vivian gave him no ex- 
planation. 

The fact was that she had deliberately chosen not to make 
herself conspicuous with Jim on account of Clive. And if 
she had only entered for the Mixed Doubles, people might 
have talked even more than they were talking now. During 
the weeks that elapsed between Jim’s visit to Monk’s Hill 
and the opening of the tournament she went into training 
and practised assiduously, getting professionals to play with 
her and Archie. Towards the end of September Clive and 
she returned to London. Then she and Jim began practising 
together, with first-class players as their opponents. And 
in those hard games the old Jim began to come back. Day 
by day she saw the subtle improvement, the hard-bitten, 
resolute athlete rising slowly as it were towards the surface 
out of the gulf in which he had been sinking. Her hand 
was helping him up. Well, the knowledge of that helped 
her too, helped her to dominate sorrow, helped her to control 
anxiety, helped her to face the wonder of those who didn’t 
understand why she was doing a thing that seemed to them 
both heartless and sensational. And the game helped her. 
For it forced her to live much in the body and to keep 
the mind in subjection. During this period Vivian lived 
tremendously, at high tension. And always the tension was 
increasing, as the days went away swiftly, as if in a hurry 
to be numbered with the past, and the tournament and the 
trial drew nearer. And always in the tension she had a 
strange feeling that she was going towards a vital change, 
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that this steady crescendo of which she was perpetually 
conscious would end not in a fury of sound but in a great 
silence, 

One day Clive told her that the hearing of his action 
was fixed for a date at the beginning of November. 

“So you can play through the tournament in peace,” he 
added. “The trial won’t come on till the tournament is over. 
I’m glad of that. I shall come to see you play, at any rate 
on Saturday. And I may get away once or twice in the week.” 

“Can you take any interest in such a thing in the midst 
of all you are going through?” she asked him, earnestly. 

“Yes, You and I—we’re in the arena again just now. 


„We mustn’t show the white feather. My Mother is coming 


to see you play too.” 

“Mum! But she doesn’t care about lawn-tennis.” 

“Not very much. But she cares about you, and she cares 
about pluck.” 

She felt just then, as he said the last word, the strain of 
the effort he was making. Was it a final effort? Would it 
be followed by a profound yielding to needs in his nature 
which had nothing to do with pluck? And she too? She 
had told Jim that she was no longer the girl she had been; 
she had told him that she found it more difficult now to do 
things requiring of her moral courage, a moral effort, than 
formerly she had found it. And that was terribly true. The 
child had perhaps taken something from her away with him. 
But this last effort she would make. 

And then? 

She resolved that she would not look forward beyond 
the tournament, beyond the trial.. She would get through 
them gallantly, and leave the further future on the knees 
of the gods. 


The man at the turnstile of King’s Club, a quiet person, 
well acquainted with all the British champions of the day, 
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and one who spoke with respectful familiarity of the Ren- 
shaws and Dohertys, was wellnigh taken aback by the torrent 
of eager people who thronged to the autumn tournament. 

“Anyone’d think Suzannah was playing against that there 
Mrs, Mollar,” he remarked to a-pal. 

_ “It’s Miss Denys—that’s to say, Mrs. Baratrie—as ’as 
done it,” said the pal. “The public do love ’er and no mis- 
take! Besides, she’s just lost ’er baby, and ’er ’usband’s 
been tried for murder, and now ’e’s goin’ for a Baronet as 
says ’e 7s a murderer whether or no, ‘The People’ ’ad three 
columns about it only last Sunday. No wonder the public 
takes an interest!” 

“Good for us, anyhow,” said the man at the turnstile. 
“Here’s two more motors!” 

Inside the Club building the galleries were crammed, 
and in the space behind the larger gallery, at the end of 
Court Number One, rows of people were standing packed 
tightly together. It was a Saturday, and the Final of the 
Mixed Doubles was set down for the afternoon. Vivian and 
Jim had come through to the Final, and would have to play 
it out against Mrs. Charlesworth and Bob Murray, who was 
great on wood, though he had been beaten two years before 
by the Indian, Pandit, in the Singles at King’s. But Bob 
was a far better player in Mixed Doubles than in Singles. 

Every one was talking about the “come back” of Jim 
Gordon, who was now almost up to his best game. He had 
gone down in the Singles, but old players said that he hadn’t 


put forth all his strength in them. He was reserving himself‘ 


for the great match with his old partner, Vivian Denys, now 
Mrs. Baratrie, All through the Mixed Doubles he had been 
playing finely, and so had Mrs. Baratrie. An extraordinary 
girl to be able to face it out as she had been doing! But 


when a woman is put to it, by Jove she can give any man 


points and a beating! 
Clive and his Mother were sitting amongst the crowd in 
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the members’ gallery. Their appearance there had been the 
sensation of the day. Mrs. Lorrimer, who was with Lord 
and Lady Dartree not far from them, had dropped her eye- 
glasses as they came in with the hot whisper: 

“The murderer man and his mother!” 

“Anne!” murmured Lady Dartree in reply. “Will no- 
thing ever teach you discretion?” 

“Well, but it is! And she’s got peacocks’ feathers in 
her hat.” 

“Proves she ain’t superstitious anyhow,” muttered Lord 
Dartree. “Here they come!” 

Jack Carrington, a famous umpire, climbed into his high 
seat, a scoring book and pencil in his hand. The linesmen 
took their places. The ball-boys stood ready, looking alert 
and full of suppressed larkiness. Mr. Harry Poel, the tall 
secretary of King’s, pushed his way into the gallery and 
stared inquiringly around. 

“Not an inch more room, Poel!” old Madding cried out 
to him. “Are there any more trying to get in?” 

“Heavens—yes! And—and”—he whispered two famous 
names, of a Royal Prince and an elderly Statesman— “have 
just driven up. I must put them downstairs behind the 
linesmen. Luckily there’s nothing going on in Number Two. 
One minute! I don’t want them to start till the Prince is in!” 

He slipped away. Vivian and Mrs. Charlesworth, in their 
white dresses and coloured bandeaux, were just walking on 
to the Court, followed by Bob Murray and Gordon. A mur- 
‘mur went through the throng upstairs, and many people stood 
up in their places and craned forward to stare at the white 
figures moving over the pale-green floor with its strongly 
marked lines. Clive put a hand quickly up to his face, then 
down to his collar. His Mother glanced at him with the 
intense observation, the leaping look, which was characteristic 
of her. Vivian and Mrs. Charlesworth now stood by the 
net talking together, each with her tennis-mask on. Gordon 
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was speaking to the umpire. Bob Murray, pale, slim and 
delicate-looking, with an anxious expression and intellectual 
dark eyes, was examining his racquet. 

“Why don’t they begin to knock up?” said someone. 

. “I believe they’re waiting for——” 

But the answer was left unfinished, for at this moment 
the linesmen got up quickly from their chairs, and those in 
the front row of the gallery rose to their feet also. 

“What is it?” said Mrs. Lorrimer, hastily putting on her 
eyeglasses. 

“The Prince!” said Lord Dartree, getting up, as a slim, 
fair boy in a tweed suit, holding a bowler hat and a stick 
in one hand, with a pair of gloves, walked rather quickly and 
energetically to the far side of the Court, followed by a tall, 
thin, elderly man wearing a double eyeglass, and accompanied 
by Mr. Poel and two other men belonging to King’s, one of 
them Mandeville, the celebrated referee. After a moment’s 
pause, during which some basket chairs were hurriedly brought 
in, the Prince sat down, with the elderly Statesman, who was 
a lawn-tennis enthusiast, on his right hand, and Mandeville 
and the other King’s man on his left. Mr. Poel slipped away, 
and after the usual preliminaries the four players took their 
places and the match began. 

As it was a Mixed Doubles, victory would go to the side 
which won two sets out of three, and, when the match started, 
there seemed no reason to suppose that it would be a very 
prolonged affair, although the four players were all high-class, 
and considered by connoisseurs—now that Gordon seemed 
definitely to have regained his form—to be very evenly 
matched. But all the calculations of the connoisseurs—even 
including old Madding, who was supposed never to go wrong 
about anything connected with lawn-tennis—were set at naught 
in the extraordinary contest which took place. As someone 
—probably either Lord Dartree, or his almost inseparable 
tennis chum, Brett Stanley—said, when it was all over except 
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the shouting: “Seemed as if, having got such a gallery, and the 
Prince there into the bargain, they all made up their minds to 
show us what a Mixed Doubles can be on the grand lines!” 

The first set showed some very good tennis, but nothing 
sensational. Mrs. Charlesworth was the best of the four, 
playing with an almost inhuman steadiness, punishing every 
loose ball that came her way, cool, determined, inexorable, 
keen-eyed and swift at the net, or lobbing from behind the 
base line with uncanny precision. There was something 
machine-like about her play. Her face was set, as Anne 
Lorrimer audibly remarked, “like one of those stone walls 
in Ireland that need an Irish horse to negotiate them.” Bob 
Murray was up and down. He always took time to settle to 
his best game. His style was perfect, but he was often in- 
accurate, and showed signs of nervousness. On the other 
side Vivian and Jim were uneven, sometimes playing beauti- 
fully, sometimes letting one another down rather badly. 

“They’re too anxious,” was the verdict of old Madding, 
heard distinctly by Clive and many other people—for old 
Madding had a penetrating voice in his skinny throat—“they’re 
altogether too keen to run away with it. Mrs, Charlesworth’s 
showing ’em how tennis should be played. Nobody like the 
old stagers, whatever they may say. Just look at the way 
she put that ball past Gordon. Don’t tell me,” etc. 

Clive clenched his hands as he heard the old man’s thin, 
wire-like voice. Too anxious! Yes, it was true. Vivian was 
too anxious to play well for Jim—Jim was too keen to play 
well for her. Each was thinking too much of the other. And 
he, Clive, saw two hands stretching out and clasping and 
gripping, and felt a mental pain, spear-like, go through him, 
cutting through a nature that quivered. And a sudden, fierce 
resolution at that moment was born in him, “When this is 


all over I’ll take her away.” 


The first set went to Mrs. Charlesworth and Bob Murray 
at six to three. 
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When it was over the Prince got up, went to the side line, 
shook hands with the players and said a few words to them. 
On his arrival, perhaps fearing to delay matters, he had not 
spoken to them. Meanwhile the crowd stared at Clive and 
his Mother, craned their necks to see whether the Prince was 
taking’ much notice of Vivian, and exchanged comments on 
the play. 

The general opinion, led by old Madding, who was very 
emphatic, was that the match would go easily to Mrs. Charles- 
worth and Murray. Archie, standing at the back, tingled 
with anxiety and resentment as he looked and listened. The 
worst of it was that he secretly agreed with the general opinion. 
Vivian was not playing as she had played at King’s on the 
day of the verdict. Then she had seemed inspired. It was 
Jim who had let her down. But now—there was something 
wrong. Jim and she were not combining too well, There 
was a screw loose somewhere. They didn’t seem at home 
with each other. He gave up the match for lost. 

But five minutes later he was full of excitement and hope. 
For a brusque change had come over the game. Something 
had happened in Vivian, one of those curious transformations 
which make human beings often wonder at themselves, at 
the powers they carry within them, the sleeping powers that 
awake and manifest themselves sometimes unexpectedly, as 
if whipped into Strong activity by some unseen force. 

Suddenly she began to play like a different woman, a 
woman who meant to win, who believed intensely that she 
had the capacity to win. The change in her almost imme- 
diately transformed the game from a display of merely good 
tennis into a battle royal. Jim Gordon woke up, startled by 
his partner’s determination, keyed up by the fierceness of her 
attack, which subtly called to him to be as pugnacious as 
she was. He seconded her with all his might. Both played 
their most brilliant aggressive game, the game of hardy, al- 
most intemperate youth, throwing away, as if with contempt, 
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all defensive tactics, going all out for the decisive, winning 
stroke. 

Before Mrs. Charlesworth and Murray had had time to 
realise thoroughly what was happening, they had lost four 
games to love, and old Madding was exclaiming that by Jove 
they were going to be “smothered.” 

But Mrs. Charlesworth was an “old stager,” and had a 
supreme knowledge of the game into the bargain. She steadied 
down after the first surprise. And Bob Murray as well as a 
perfect style had a gallant heart for a contest. They began 
to find their feet. They were not going to allow themselves 
to be volleyed out of the Court before the biggest crowd that 
had ever watched a Final at King’s. And they put their 
backs into it. They won a game and drew a burst of en- 
couraging applause. 

“They’re coming up!” cried old Madding. “Trust Mrs. 
Charlesworth!” 

The crowd laughed sympathetically. Excitement took 
hold of it. This was going to be worth seeing. A burst of 
sensational volleying by Vivian and Jim brought them another 
game. Five to two. 

“Never saw anything like it!” said Lord Dartree. “Im- 
possible to put a ball past ’em!” 

“You wait a bit!” murmured Brett Stanley behind him. 
“Look at Mrs. Charlesworth’s face. What about bulldogs, eh?” 

“Bob Murray’s got the most perfect style of the lot,” 
said Lady Dartree. “But Jim Gordon’s found his Davis Cup 
game at last. Vivian inspires him. She’s really the Svengali 
to his Trilby, sexes reversed.” 

“Just look at the murderer man!” whispered the incor- 
rigible Mrs. Lorrimer. “He’s mad with excitement, but he 
doesn’t half like it. I’m perfectly certain——” 

Another burst of applause drowned her voice. A mar- 
vellous drop-shot by Mrs. Charlesworth had won another 
game for her side. Five to three. 
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Archie stuck his hands deep in his pockets. 

“Go it, old Jim! Go it, Vi! Give it ’em!” he muttered, 
not knowing he was moving his lips. “Beat ’em out of the 
Court! Send ’em to Kingdom-come!” 

Five to four. 

“What did I say? Trust Mrs. Charlesworth !”-—from old 
Madding. 

Five all! 

“This is going to be some game!” said a man’s voice 
| behind Clive.. “I believe they’re only beginning.” 

Clive looked round sharply, met some curious eyes, and 
turned again towards the Court. 

l “Mrs. Charlesworth and Bob’ll run right out now,” 
| came old Madding’s thin, penetrating voice. “See if they 
don’t!” 

But they didn’t. The man just behind Clive was right. 
The match was only beginning. At five all, the four players 
settled down to it with an obstinate resolution which, to one 
spectator, seemed to hold something infernal. Given four 
players of fairly even skill, victory is apt to go to the side 
with the strongest will to victory. Now Mrs. Charlesworth’s 
will to victory was notorious. She had proved it in a hundred 
great contests, and time had not weakened it. Bob Murray, | 
once he was thoroughly roused, and had conquered his nerves, | 
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was a devil of fire and swiftness. He had every stroke in the 
game, and used them all with the grace and ease which made 
him a model for style. He was thoroughly roused now. All 
his brain was at work. His thin body seemed of whipcord j 
and quicksilver. The spectators were gone from him. He 3, 
was living purely for the game. And opposite to these two 
| —bulldog and greyhound, Brett Stanley called them, mean- 
f ing no impoliteness to Mrs. Charlesworth, whom he admired 
! without reserve—were set the two younger willsof Jim Gordon 
and Vivian, tuned up to concert pitch, or above it, by a secret | 
understanding of which the crowd knew nothing. | 
After the Verdict II. 4 | 
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When they had lost the first set Vivian had been suddenly 
filled with the conviction that Jim’s fate was hanging in the 
balance. If his long run of ill fortune turned now, if he came 
out a victor, if his “come back” proved so definite, in the 
sight of all the fine players sprinkled through the crowd up 
there in the galleries, that all sporting London would be 
talking of it on the morrow, she believed—she even felt she 
knew—that Jim would be set firmly on his feet again, that 
he would not go back, He would be reinstated, not only in 
the eyes of his pals, rivals and opponents, friends and com- 
rades too, but in his own estimation. And she would have 
done something worth while. But if they went down he would 
think it was his fault, that even for her, even with her, he 
couldn’t get back to what he had been. She felt she knew 
Jim just then through and through, had an insight at that 
moment such as she had never had before, might never have 
again. She knew what people had been saying, knew that 
friends whom she valued were wondering at her action in 
coming back before the public just after her bereavement, 
and in the midst of the squalid hubbub caused by the sen- 
sational case which was close at hand. The greater part of 
this crowd had been brought there because of her. That 
day she was a sensational figure, and not simply because she 
was a champion. She hated that.. She hated the knowledge 
that many who really cared about her were thinking her 
strange and heartless. She suffered under the distant eyes 
of the crowd. 

Well, she must see to it that her suffering was worth 
while. And if they lost, she and Jim, would it have been 
worth while? They must not lose. The first set meant no- 
thing. She was going to set a pace that must bring them 
through to victory. 

Such was Vivian’s will now, with Jim’s added to it. For 
he had caught the strong flame of her decision and felt it 
blazing in him. And the conflict of the two sets of wills 
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produced the “some game” which tennis players were to 
talk of for many a day. 

The set went to sixteen games all, and then Vivian and 
Jim got home somehow,—“ with scarcely a rag to their names, 
though,” in the cryptic gospel according to old Madding,— 
amid a tumult of applause such as had seldom been heard 
above the green floor at King’s. 

The Prince drew out his watch and whispered something 
to the elderly Statesman, who was applauding with hands 
and stick like a schoolboy. 

The Statesman bent forward, looked surprised, pained, 
drew out his watch, raised his eyebrows, pursed his lips, 
whispered something in reply. 

Evidently the Prince had an engagement, and evidently 
the Statesman wished that engagement at the Devil, as he 
was technically in attendance for the afternoon. 

Mrs. Charlesworth was sipping something from a glass 
which she had left under the umpire’s high chair while she 
was playing. Bob Murray was wiping his neck with a towel. 
Vivian and Jim were standing together by the net-pole. After 
a moment’s hesitation the Prince, who had been speaking to 
Mandeville, got up and went over to them. From the gallery 
he was seen talking to them, taking out his watch, smiling, 
then laughing. He tapped the watch with his forefinger, 
evidently drawing their attention to the time. 

“He’s telling them to be quick, because he ought to go,” 
said Mrs. Lorrimer. “Vi Denys—Baratrie, I mean—is shak- 
ing her head. There’s Mrs. Charlesworth actually laughing. 
But Jim Gordon looks like cast iron. I wonder if—no, the 
Prince is sitting down again.” 

“I should think so!” said Lord Dartree. “I wouldn’t 
say much for anyone—even for a Royal Highness—who 
could go without seeing the end of this match. They’re 
changing over. Now for the finale!” 

«PIL bet you five sovereigns to two Mrs. Baratrie and 
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Gordon pull it off,” said little King, the South African player, 
to old Madding. 

“Won’t take you! Won’t take you! Never bet except on 
a certainty,” said old Madding. “I stick to it that there’s no 
living Englishwoman who can play like Mrs. Charlesworth. 
But Mrs. Baratrie’s a youngster, and Gordon’s a good eight 
years younger than Bob Murray.” 

“And youth does tell, eh?” said little King, not without 
good-humoured malice. 

“Court-craft tells more in the long run, my boy, and Pd 
have you know that——” 

But at this moment Jim Gordon served the first ball in 
the final set. 

In the beginning a certain reaction was noticeable in the 
players. The last set had been really tremendous, and had 
left its mark on all of them except Vivian. Bob Murray 
began like a man a little tired, who was obviously feeling 
the strain of an arduous match. Mrs. Charlesworth, though 
steady—when was she not steady?—was a trifle Jess quick 
than she had been, less nippy at the net, less forceful in her 
drives to the corners and down the lines. She kept also 
just at first not quite such a perfect length as in the two 
previous sets. Jim Gordon, too, showed a marked diminution 
in force and swiftness, 

He was feeling his lack of training. He had kept his word 
to Vivian. Since that promise made in the garden of Monk’s 
Hill he had trained with all his might. He had not touched 
alcohol. He had dropped smoking even. He had lived to 
get into form. But he had only had a few weeks in which 
to repair the ravages of months of folly and secret dissipation. 
And now suddenly he felt as if his body were “going back 
on” him. The last set had tried him. He hadn’t played 
up like this, hadn’t been able to, for over a year. And now, 
just in the crisis which would decide which pair would hold 
the title of Mixed Doubles. Champions of London on covered 
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courts during the coming year, he felt that probably he 
wouldn’t be able to stick it out after all. His service was 
weak in the first game. The sting had gone out of it. He 
tried hard but he didn’t seem to have the force for a cannon- 
ball service, Luckily the other side was also feeling the strain, 
and didn’t punish his weak service as they ought to have 
done. But soon Mrs. Charlesworth began to recover. She 
never “let down” for long in any important match. And 
Bob Murray, who, though he looked so delicate, had an 
immense amount of nervous strength and endurance, settled 
down to his easy and brilliant game. And Vivian— 

But she had not turned a hair. Of the four she was the 
only one who showed in the opening games of the final set 
the resolution and force which had marked all the play 
in the set just decided. And now, as she picked up three 
balls for her service—two games had gone to Mrs. Charles- 
worth and Murray rather easily—she whispered to Jim: 

“Play up!” 

Nobody heard that whisper but Jim. There was an in- 
tensity, even a fierceness, in it which startled him. It was 
as if the lash of a whip had been laid across him by Vivian. 
And the lash had been meant to hurt. The intention had 
been at all costs to rouse him thoroughly, to force him into 
the spurt that would carry them past the winning-post as 
victors. A dark flush went over his face as he took his place 
at the net. 

Could he play up? Had he still got it in him to come up 
to the scratch even for her sake? Vaguely he saw the figures 
of the Prince and those sitting with him at the side of the 
Court; vaguely he was aware of the line of people leaning over 
the bar of the long, narrow gallery on his left. A very tall 
old lady protruded beyond the rest, so eager that it seemed 
as if she must tumble over into the blank. Opposite was the 
crowd in the members’ gallery, a dark mass of intent and 
excited spectators. The linesmen, the ball-boys were there. 
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He was aware of them all vaguely, saw the smart, thin umpire 
looking down, heard his loud ‚decisive voice calling the score. 
And all the time he was searching in the mystery of himself, 
searching for the will that had the power to drive his body 
to the goal if only he could find it. He must find it—for 
Vivian. He would find it. 

But he lost the next game for her. She served splendidly, 
giving him openings, and he threw them all away at the net. 
He heard a long murmur from the galleries, The disappoint- 
ment up there was severe after the excitement of the set just 
over. The murmur made him look up. This was absolutely 
against his rule, often repeated to Archie, “never pay any 
attention to what the gallery is thinking, but keep all your 
mind on the game.” But somehow he couldn’t help doing 
it. He looked up and, in the midst of the throng, he saw 
Clive’s eyes fixed upon him. 

“Play, up!” 

That settled it. In that moment, in the midst of the 
mystery he found the will to victory, the will that governed 
in the body he had treated so badly because he had suffered 
in the soul. He joined that will to Vivian’s for him. They 
seemed for the time fused together, making a perfect harmony. 
And they prevailed. Vivian and he won a sensational set, 
the match and thé Mixed Doubles Championship, going out 
at twelve games to ten. 

“T congratulate you, Jim. It’s a real come back.” 

Mrs. Charlesworth’s rather deep and lingering voice sounded 
in his ears, Then the Prince, who had stayed, defying his 
watch, said some cheery words. People crowded round. Just 
before he escaped to the dressing-rooms Vivian said to him: 

“Thank you, old Jim.” 

. And that “put the lid on.” For the first time since he 
had played in Championships Jim felt like breaking down. 
He just looked at her, said nothing, and got away. 
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That evening Clive told Vivian that he had decided to resign 
his partnership in Maynard, Harringay, Baratrie and Co. 
All the sensation about his name, raked up by the coming 
slander action, was doing the firm too much harm, he said. 
Ofcourse his partners knew he was going to win. There 
was absolutely no doubt about that. It would be impossible 
to lose such an action. But their clients were mostly mem- 
bers of old county families, who didn’t care for scandals and 
sensations. The firm had lost several good clients lately, 
and certainly not for business reasons. He felt it his duty 
to his partners to drop his connection with the firm. 

Vivian did nothing to dissuade him. 

She was very tired that night. Just then there was no 
more power for effort in her. She wanted to rest. 

And she saw by the look in Clive’s eyes that he had 
absolutely made up his mind. 
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BOOK II 
THE HOUSE BY THE SEA 


I 


On a day in February in the following year, Mimi, the 
well-known donkey of Hammam Chedakra, was walking along 
the road that leads from the Hétel de la Cascade to the 
station, drawing a luggage-cart much larger than herself. 
For Mimi was a very small donkey, really a midget of a 
donkey, and the average dressing-case of a travelling American 
was nearly as big as she was. 

Mimi walked very slowly, for she was extremely old. 
According to Rabah ben Mohamed, elle avait au moins quarante 
ans. Rabah was her driver, and was now strolling along 
beside her with a flower in his mouth, occasionally cracking 
a small whip close to Mimi’s right ear, which took no sort 
of notice of the outrage, but remained peacefully pointed 
in the direction from which the morning train from Robert- 
ville would shortly puff into view. 

The morning was fresh and sunny. There was plenty of 
bright blue sky to be seen. But above Djebel-Debar, and 
Djebel-Taza to the North-West, great banks of clouds were 
assembled, fleecy and white at their edges, but bellying 
with darkness towards their centres. On the vast slopes of 
the hills which closed in the view towards Sidi Barka, nearly . 
ninety kilometres away, many great shadows lay like dusky 
thrown-down mantles. And on the flanks of the nearer 
hills, beyond the Chedakra, the olive groves looked almost 
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wintry pale in their silvery whiteness, blown backward by a 
light wind sweeping over the bed of the Bou-Hamdam, the 
Grand Cascade, and the orange groves of Monsieur Anatole 
Rivier, towards the distant lands of the South. A touch of 
sea in that wind, but no real coldness for all that. Other- 
wise Rabah ben Mohamed would have covered up the mouth 
that carelessly held the flower, and Mimi would probably 
have laid back her ears and shown signs of discouragement. 
For she was thoroughly African in temperament and strongly 
objected to cold. 

They crossed the iron bridge with its stone piers above the 
smoking stream, where Arabs were washing sacks below the 
dam and massaging them with persistently stamping bare 
brown feet, made their way slowly up the serpentine road 
between the olive trees, and came to the farm of Monsieur 
Anatole. A fine-looking farm this, strongly built, covering a 
great deal of ground, with the living-house, one-storeyed and 
white with. yellow and grey shutters, barred windows, and 
a huge yellow door set in an arch of stone, facing the olive 
grove and the Grand Cascade, long outbuildings stretching 
out to left and right of it, and an immense closed-in court- 
yard behind, bounded by red-tiled stables, cow-houses, a 
forge, a carpenter’s shop, dairies, granaries, and a gigantic 
ground-floor cellar filled with rows upon rows of vats. Before 
the tall yellow door Arabs were lounging. From within 
came the sound of men at work in the forge, mingling with 
the persistent and all-pervading murmur of the waters that 
flow everywhere in Hammam Chedakra, the voices of the 
Djenoun, or subterranean demons, linked with the voices of 
Bou Hamdam, of Bou-Said, El-Aioun, Ben-Ali and Oued- 
Zidda. And as Mimi and Rabah mounted the little hill, 
by the bank of periwinkles which suggested a sort of front 
garden to the farm-house, and came into the straight flat 
road which led to the station, behind them a grated window 
was lit up by the leaping flames from the forge, and a loud 
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French voice was audible singing a lilting song of Provence. 
For the man who owned the land hereabouts, and the ample 
and handsome farm, was from Avignon, and loved to have 
Avignon men about him in this remote land chiefly peopled 
by Arabs. ; > 

But Rabah ben Mohamed cracked his whip, and Mimi 
slightly accelerated her delicate pace, and the song and the 
beat of the forge died away. And the silence of the great 
pastoral upland, guarded on all sides by a calmness of hills, 
set well away, and leaving ample room for this African Arcady 
to spread its luxuriance among the tinkling magic of its 
waters, fell around the Arab and his charge. Even the 
voices of the streams and ‘the runlets were inaudible here. 
Nothing was to be heard but the tap-tap of Mimi’s tiny 
hooves on the empty road, and the faint creak of the luggage- 
cart wheels, 

The small station, cream-coloured, with a red-tiled roof, 
and H. Chedakra painted upon it, stood solitary in the midst 
of a group of eucalyptus trees, planted to keep away fever, 
and when Mimi and Rabah entered the small space in front of 
it not a human creature, not a four-footed beast, was in sight. 
But soon after the donkey had paused, and apparently 
fallen asleep, near the little gate which gave access to the 
platform, there came a rolling of wheels, a beating of hooves 
upon the road, and an omnibus drawn by three horses abreast, 
two greys and a brown, and driven by a big Arab in Euro- 
pean clothes and a chechia, threw Mimi and the luggage- 
cart completely into the shade. 

The French station-master, short, authoritative, with 
enormous dark moustaches, which stood far out on either 
side of his face beyond his large cheeks, stepped out upon 
the platform, and stared with a masterful eye at three dirty 
Arabs who were hanging vaguely about. His personnel was 
not very large or very smart, but he meant to keep it in 
strict control. A whistle sounded in the distance. A column 
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of dirty smoke rose up, and the train from Robertville came 
into sight and drew up alongside the platform. From the 
third class several Arabs got down carrying mysterious 
bundles. But the porters gathered instinctively before a 
first-class carriage, from the window of which almost imme- 
diately a man’s hand and arm stretched down to pull up 
the movable bar that helped»to fasten the door. Below the 
Arab porters began to scuffle, each one trying to beat the 
two others off that he might secure the prospective prize. 
And Vivian and Clive stepped down from the train into a 
miniature turmoil. But in a moment the luggage ticket had 
been given to the now smiling station-master, the hand bag- 
gage had been bestowed in the hotel omnibus, and Clive 


was telling the Arab coachman that he and Madame would. 


walk to the hotel. 

When they were out of the space that served as a station 
yard, and on the pale yellow road, Vivian stood still for a 
moment and looked all round her. She and Clive had 
arrived at Robertville from Marseille the evening before. She 
knew nothing yet of North Africa. The few steps she had 
just taken from the station had seemed to her like steps taken 
from an old life into a new one. And now she was looking 
on the new world Clive had brought her to after much 
tribulation. 

Very calm and empty it looked, spacious and rich, not 
at all sad yet, to her eyes, strangely remote. She felt at 
once: “I should never meet anyone I know on this road. I 
should never see anything familiar from the tops of those 
hills.” A little way off two rather weedy camels were slowly 
advancing on the highway loaded with bulging black sacks. 
A very old Arab in a green tunic with brass buttons, a turban 


and burnous, and wearing dark-coloured spectacles, went by. 


talking loudly to an extremely dirty friend. A harsh cry 
came from the throat of some hidden stranger beyond a 
plot of unfenced land green with young corn. It was repeated 
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three times, a very un-English cry. And to Vivian it empha- 
sised the soft, not at all harsh, strangeness of this pastoral 
land, with its olive groves in the distance climbing up the 
slopes, its green bare flats, its long yellow road leading to 
emptiness, its calm enclosing hills with their vast and shadowy 
flanks. 

The weedy camels lay down in the highway at a little 
distance. Their mysterious black sacks were for the station. 
The roll of the omnibus wheels sounded among the eucalyptus 
trees. Vivian and Clive walked slowly on. They were passed 
immediately by the omnibus, which quickly disappeared, 
dipping down by the farm into the depression at the foot of 
the Grand Cascade. There was nobody inside. Their luggage 
was on the top. Mimi and her waggon had evidently gone 
to the station in vain, on the chance of many arrivals and an 
overflowing amount of trunks. Clive had glanced quickly 
into the omnibus as it went by, and now he said: 

“Not many people here, I should think!” 

“I hope not,” Vivian answered, in a low voice. 

The faint tap of Mimi’s hooves came to them from be- 
hind. 

“Shall we let them pass?” said Clive. 

“Yes,” 

They stood still again, and Mimi went slowly by with 
Rabah, who remarked, “Bon soir.” 

“Bon soir,” answered Vivian, though it was morning. 

Rabah smiled and pointed at Mimi with his whip. 

“Elle est trés vieille—elle a au moins quarante ans!” 

Vivian smiled and nodded. 

“Bon soir!” repeated Rabah, and continued on his way. 

A brisk breeze stirred the short blades of corn. In the 
distance the olive trees looked strangely pale. The clouds 
above Djebel-Debar were spreading slowly, covering each 
moment a little more of the blue. Now Mimi and Rabah had 
vanished, and in front of Clive and Vivian there was no one 
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on the road. And as Clive looked at Vivian, and she looked 
back at him, the same thought was in both their minds: 

“We are alone in Africa.” 

They came to the brow of the little hill, and saw the 
Arabs lounging before the high yellow door of the farm- 
house, the tangle of trees below, the sharply curving road, 
the blown smoke from the boiling waters of the Grand Cascade, 
whose white, cream-coloured and yellow-brown tresses showed 
through the branches of the trees. And now their ears were 
full of the sound of waters, of the hot and shining waters 
falling over the steep rocks of the cascade, of the dwarf 
waterfalls, bright as polished silver, falling over the dam 
beyond the silent, dull-green pool, of Bou Hamdam in its 
deep‘ravine smothered in trees and shrubs, olive trees, palms, 
terebinths, the lebbek, ‘the ilex, and the wild oleander, and 
of the runlets which slipped over white, brown and cream- 
coloured floors, between edges of concrete, towards the white 
bath-house of the Arabs. 

They descended and crossed the bridge, and always as 
they went on Vivian felt farther and farther away from her 
old life. She saw now on her right the flat plateau above 
the Grand Cascade veiled in driving smoke. In front new 
country came into view. There was a little lonely house on 
the roadside not far off. 

“That is the post-office,” said Clive. “I remember it, 
when I passed here with Campbell long ago.” 

Beyond was a far-off mountain, purple and green and 
grey, not steep, not forbidding, with immense enfolding slopes 
over which the shadows of clouds were drifting. 

“What’ endless walks on those slopes!” Vivian thought. 
“What endless walks everywhere!” 

Clive turned to the right. The plateau, from which the 
white smoke was for ever rising and trailing away in the 
breeze, was bounded by a grove of old olive trees growing 
on a rising green slope, and at the top of this slope in cheer- 
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ful isolation stood the Hôtel de la Cascade. As they walked ` 


into the large open space round which it was built a great 
sturdy palm spread its feathery crown above them, and 
Vivian stopped by its corrugated trunk for a moment. 

“A tennis court!” she said. 

And she looked at Clive in surprise. Somehow she had 
not expected to see a tennis court there. Near it stood palms 
and orange trees covered with red gold fruit. On its further 
side was a group of orange and lemon trees, with fragments 
of Roman remains and a pool of water among them. A runlet 
of water, like a riband, marked off this species of garden 
from the road in front of the largest wing of the hotel, which 
had an upper storey with bedrooms opening on to a large 
corridor shut in with glass. Below a second row of 'bed- 
rooms opened on to a paved arcade. Under the trees by 
the water were Beehive and long chairs, little green chairs, 
and tables sheltered by striped red and white umbrellas. 
Beyond at right angles stretched a raised terrace backed by 
a long, low building in which were the public rooms of the 
hotel, with a few more bedrooms. Opposite, beyond the little 
orange and lemon grove, was a third building with a small 
raised garden and arcade, containing rooms generally occupied 
by Jews and well-to-do Arabs when there were any taking 
the baths. These rooms were now empty. And no one 
moved in the garden under the pepper trees. To the left, 
making the square of buildings complete, was a small dwelling- 
house with a pillared front and a deeply recessed entrance 
door with shuttered windows on either side. 

The omnibus was drawn up at the foot of the terrace. 
The luggage had already been unloaded, and now the sturdy, 
smiling landlord and his wife, both from Provence but settled 
in Hammam Chedakra for over twenty years, came forward 
to greet their new guests. 

“T wrote for rooms,” said Clive, speaking French. 

“What name, Monsieur?” 
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“Claude Ormeley.” 

“Yes, Monsieur. They are ready. Upstairs rooms open- 
ing out to the corridor. My wife will show you. There are 
no letters for you.” 

“Thank you. We weren’t expecting any. Have you 
many people here?” 

“About twelve, Monsieur. The season is not very good. 
We expect to have more next month.” 

“This way, Madame, if you please,” said his wife. 

And she led the way upstairs, followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ormeley. 

That night, before going to bed, Vivian went out alone, 
leaving Clive in their little improvised sitting-room reading 
before a log fire. For it was still cool, almost cold, after 
nightfall in Hammam Chedakra. As she was going to put 
on a fur coat he looked up quickly and said: 

“Are you tired? Are you going to bed?” 


fire. I won’t be long.” 

“Shan’t I come with you?” 

She leaned down and put a hand on his forehead. 

“You’re so cosy here. I want to realise things.” 

“And you can only do that alone?” 

There was something anxious in the sound of his voice. 

“Absolutely to grasp something don’t you think one some- 
times needs complete isolation, even if only for a few minutes?” 

“Ah! You mean this place? Hammam Chedakra?” 

“T won’t be very long.” 

She bent down and kissed him. As she did so he held 
her for a moment. She heard him sigh. The sigh was long, 
seemed to tremble all through him. She waited quite still 
—till he let her go. 

Outside it was not quite dark. There was a young misty 

moon, Many clouds were in the sky, but through gaps in 
_ them the stars showed brightly. Lights shone from the public 


“No. I’m going out for a little while. Stay there by the 
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rooms of the hotel, but there was no one on the broad 
terrace. It was too cold to ‘sit out, and the few travellers 
staying at the hotel, three middle-aged Englishwomen, the 
French wife of a mining engineer whose husband was super- 
vising some work in the mountains not far away, an Algerian 
couple from Constantine, a thin semi-Egyptian man from 
Port Said, and a Belgian family, mother, daughter and son, 
were gathered before a fire in the drawing-room, playing 
bagatelle and reading picture papers. Under the glass roof, 
which projected from the end of the arcade to the terrace 
steps, Vivian turned to the right and went down towards the 
baths. But when she reached the two olive trees, beyond 
which the path forked to the left, she stood still for a mo- 
ment. 

The bath-house lay below her. She could see the steps 
that led to it. It was shut up now for the night. Before 
her was the darkness of the olive grove. Here and there an 
electric lamp fixed on a high pole threw a ray of almost 
` white light into the darkness. By the wire fence which 
hemmed in the plateau above the Grand Cascade, at the 
edge of the olive grove, there was a little uneven path, par- 
tially overgrown with grass, and dim at times with the smoke- 
wreaths which floated from the boiling springs. Vivian made 
her way to it. Through the trees she could still see two or 
three glimmers of light from the back of the hotel; neverthe- 
less on this path she had a feeling of isolation with nature. 
And the wide rustle of water everywhere created an atmo- 
sphere of musical solitude in the night. The misty moon, 
the murmuring olive trees, the smoke blowing over her from 
no fire, the mingling voices of many waters, all combined to 
lift from her the hotel feeling, to give her the momentary 
release which she wanted. 

She stood by the plateau, listening to the cry of the 
cascade. She walked at the edge of the olive grove towards 
the open, untenanted country which stretched away in the 
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darkness to the fringe of those vast mountain slopes. She 
returned—then turned again. 

So it had come to pass! She was in Africa with Claude 
Ormeley, she who had gone down to Tyford, and wrestled 
for the soul of her beloved one in the deep woods and, as 
she thought, won through. (For to Vivian then the soul had 
seemed lost if courage was lost.) It had come about—the 
impossible for her! It had had to be. And she did not 
rebuke herself now. She felt that she would have trodden 
the way of selfishness if she had not done what she had 
done. That will of hers—the will of an Egoist?—she had 
had to subordinate it to Clive’s in the end. The woman in 
her had felt the overpowering need to give in to the man: 
Perhaps she had been very tired. Little Clive, in his coming 
and going, had changed her surely in some very essential 
way. She had willed a great thing. It had happened. And 
almost immediately God had struck with His hammer. And 
since then she had felt, “What am I? What can I really 
do? What does my will amount to after all?” And since 
then, too, she had had a quite new feeling about life; she 
had sometimes felt it as a dream. Even now, as she walked 
in the dark encompassed by the voices of the waters, she 
remembered the words of a poem by a man who had died 
very young, which once she had thought lovely but a little 
morbid, had admired greatly, yet almost reluctantly. And 
she thought, “Aren’t they, perhaps, quite true?” 


“They are not long, the weeping and the laughter, 
ve and desire and hate: 
I think they have no portion in us after 
We pass the Gate. 


“They are not long, the days of wine and roses; 
Out of a misty dream 
Our path emerges for a while, then closes 
Within a dream.” 
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Out of a misty dream! The white smoke drifted over 
her as if to say, “It is true. You have come away from the 
mists, but only for a very little while. They are waiting for 
you. You will return. You will disappear in them.” 

If so, must she not use her little while in the best way 
of love, to make the man she loved happy? She looked back 
at the past and she wondered at her own rigidity. Even 
when Clive had come to her from the dock she had held to 
her principles in the face of his suffering. How had she 
been able to do that? 

But since then she had seen him suffer again, had actually 
witnessed his torment. For she had been present in the High 
Court during the hearing of his slander action against Aubrey 
Sabine. Clive had not wished her to be there. He had 
begged her not to go. But she had insisted on going. He 
was to be the attacker. She had felt that she would be a 
poltroon not to be in Court with him, she who so lately had 
stood before a crowd on a tennis court with Jim Gordon. 
She had braved the eyes of the public for Jim. She could 
not stay in hiding when Clive had to: face eyes more curious, 
more greedily eager than any that had gazed down from 
the galleries of King’s Club. And she had insisted, had 
made Clive yield to her desire. 

His Mother, too, had been there, his strange Mother, whom 
Vivian now believed she would never fully understand. Clive 
had won his case and got very heavy damages out of Sir 
Aubrey Sabine: five thousand pounds. As he had said, it 
was practically impossible to lose such a case. The Counsel 
who had defended him in his trial for murder, Sir Meredith 
Hall, had led for the prosecution. Lord Justice Mansfield 
had tried the case with a Special Jury. Everything had 
gone in Clive’s favour—as how could it not? Jim had given 
his evidence, and been unshaken in cross-examination. Then 
a procession of witnesses had gone into the box, people who 
had been in Lady Dartree’s drawing-room at Cannes when 
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Sir Aubrey had made his monstrous attack on Clive. Vivian 
had sat by Clive’s side, with Mrs. Baratrie next to her, and 
had seen Lord Dartree, Jennie Littlethwaite, Mrs. Charles- 
worth, old Madding, Gerald Bowyer and Mrs. Lorrimer in 
the box, had had to listen to their statements about what 
had happened on that horrible day in Cannes. And she had 
seen and heard Wilfred Heathcote, who had absolutely denied 
having ever said a word against Clive in connection with the 
death of Mrs. Sabine. And while she had listened to his 
denial she had felt positive that he had said he believed 
Clive to be guilty of the murder of Mrs. Sabine, and that 
he was self-possessedly lying in the box. 

Sir Aubrey Sabine’s Counsel had not called his client, 
but had contented himself with putting in, in mitigation of 
damages, a letter of apology from Sir Aubrey, and in making 
a speech for the defence. The Judge had briefly summed 
up and after a short retirement the Jury had given their 
verdict and had named the damages already mentioned. It 
had not been a long case and Vivian had never really been 
in doubt about its conclusion. 

Nevertheless it had been far more horrible to her than 
she had anticipated that it would be. During it, and after ıt 
was over, she began at last to understand what a man on 
trial for murder has to go through. She had thought that 
she already understood that, believing that love had brought 
such understanding to her. In the High Court she had 
found out that it was not so, that imagination, prompted 
and helped by love, had not enabled her to realise the 
ordeal of Clive. 

What the eye does not see the heart does not feel. 

But she had seen now. 

She had seen human nature stripped by curiosity and 
showing its nakedness unabashed; crowds of men and women 
gathered outside the Law Courts, pressed together, struggling, 
fighting even to get in to the Court where the man accused 
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and acquitted of murder was to be seen once more at grips 
for his reputation, She had seen women, and not of the so- 
called lower classes, frantically trying to force their way past 
the doorkeepers. She had heard their shrill voices raised 
in violent altercations. 

She had personally experienced the soul stirring sensa- 
tion of being “mobbed.” Yes, she and Clive had been mobbed. 
She shivered slightly under her fur at the edge of the olive 
grove as she thought of that in the night. For somehow 
her mind had gone back to those horrible days in London, 
perhaps trying to find an excuse for the yielding which had 
resulted in the present fact—that a woman who called her- r 
self Vivian Ormeley, Mrs. Claude Ormeley, was standing alone 
in the darkness of the February night by the boiling springs 
of Hammam Chedakra. 

A great crowd had fought to get a sight of her and of 
Clive. She would never forget the expression she had seen 
in the eyes of that fighting crowd of human beings in the 
nude, dead for the moment to everything but the desperate 
lust of curiosity.. Those eyes of the stripped had made her 
feel stripped. Their momentary complete degradation had 
made her feel degraded. She had felt sunk, with them, in 
depths of abject humiliation. 

(An owl called in the olive grove, and was answered by 
another from the ravine of Bou Hamdam calling across the 
water, across the floating smoke-wreaths.) 

Helped by the police, she and Clive had got into the Court, 
to face the passionate stare of another crowd. And that 
stare had lasted for hours. And all those eyes had been at 
work trying to undress their souls—the souls of Clive and of 
her. That had been their business. 

Oh, the human being that is at work trying to undress 
a soul is ugly, horribly ugly! 

On the day of the verdict, in that shadowy room in Knights- 
bridge, Clive had said to her that always in the future, wherever | 
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he went, there would be men and women to look at him and 
think, “Is that a murderer I’m looking at?” She had seen 
that question in the eyes of the crowd outside the Law Courts; 
she had seen it in the fixed stare of the quieter crowd inside 
the Court. And in the eyes staring at her she had seen the 
question, “Is that woman married to a murderer?” And 
she had felt a sort of sickness of rage. But what was the 
use of rage? Humanity is like that; nothing will ever change 
it. The animal must be fed. At the appointed time it roars 
for sensation. Shovel in the red meat under the bars! Give 
it what it wants, the raw misery of one of its own kind, of 
some bleeding man or woman! 

In her suffering then Vivian had begun to comprehend at 
last what Clive had suffered, and a new tenderness had been 
added to her love, increasing it. And it was partly that new 
tenderness which had set her there by the boiling springs 
under the olive trees of Hammam Chedakra. 

Partly—but not wholly. For the man who had said to 
` himself, “When this is all over, I’ll take her away!” lived 
fiercely in the man sitting upstairs alone by the burning olive- 
wood. And Vivian was intensely aware of him. 

Clive’s face when he had looked at Jim giving evidence! 
She would never forget that. But that was direct vision. 
She saw. More mysterious, but scarcely, if at all, less definite, 
had been the messages from Clive which had come to her 
silently all the day long under the stare of the crowd, mes- 
sages which had seemed to ooze out from him into her. The 
agony of shame which he had suffered had come upon her; 
but it had surely been shame for her. “That you should be 
involved in all this because you have loved me! That you 
should go through this vileness, this horror, because you are 
linked with me!” Love outraged! It had been as if he had 
writhed with a sense of guilt by her side, had felt guilty 
because through him she was re as she had never 
suffered before, 
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For it had indeed all been far worse than she had expected, 
or she was far more sensitive than she had known herself 
to be hitherto. Face a thing boldly and it seems diminished. 

But it had not seemed so to her that day. She had known 
Clive writhing and she had been tortured to the quick through 
that knowledge. For she had said to herself that in a way 
it was her fault. He had begged her not to come to the 
Court and she had insisted on coming. And by coming she had © 
made it all tenfold worse for him. Once again an assertion f 
of her will over his desire had brought him an intimate misery. l 

Would it be wonderful if he learnt to hate her? 

That, too, had as it were given her a push in the direc- 
tion of a new life, a life to be definitely lived for Clive. 

The resurrection of Mrs. Sabine had been horrible. As 
again and again her name had been mentioned in Court, 
each separate mention seeming to emphasise and define 
more sharply and aggressively her former intimacy with 
Clive, the grave had seemed to give up its dead. For the 
first time Vivian had //¢ the dead woman to whom Clive 
had once belonged. 

It had been terrible sitting there by Clive under the 
watching eyes of the crowd, and hearing his name coupled 
with the name of that dead woman, and knowing that every 
one, man and woman, in that Court crammed with humanity, 
was thinking of Clive’s liaison with her. All those joining 
thoughts had seemed to Vivian at last to become one im- 
mense thought, a thought possessing a terrible and concen- 
trated power, the power to recall. 

Could the dead woman, dead to this world but living 
surely somewhere else, keep away from that crowded Court, 
from the great concentrated thought of Judge, Jury, Counsel, 
solicitors, witnesses, onlookers, of Clive, of Clive’s Mother, of 
herself? And outside, but flowing in perpetually to increase 
the power of the thought, were the thoughts of the innumer- 
able mob waiting to know the result and to see, if it might 
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be possible, Clive and herself, and the miserable, flushed, 
harassed Aubrey Sabine, come out. 

As the case wore on, and the name of Mrs. Sabine was 
perpetually uttered in the Court, Vivian had begun to feel 
a strange, creeping jealousy of the past, a jealousy that 
humiliated her, and that she had never felt in that vital, 
quivering way before. 

It. was as if the departed had returned, drawn by the 
magnetic power of concentrated thought, to persecute her 
and Clive. 

(Now she looked round her in the night, at the dim clouds 
of smoke, at the darkness of the olive trees, and she listened 
to the many voices of the waters, each one calling to its 
brother, Bou Hamdam to El-Aioun, Bou Said to Ben-Ali, 
the Grand Cascade to the Chedakra, little runlet to little 
runlet, and to the subterranean voices of the demons chained 
in that place by magic since the days of Solomon the King, 
and she felt blessedly remote from all that horror. It had 
been right to come away. It had been necessary to come 
away. Clive must rest, and she must rest with him. And 
Mrs. Sabine surely was very far away from here.) 

Her jealousy had been horrible to Vivian. Clive had 
been aware of it. She knew that. For they were silently 
telling each other things, against their wills, all through the 
trial. He had felt the presence of Mrs. Sabine as she had 
felt it. She was positive of that. Once she had seen him 
lift his head suddenly and look round, as if he were looking 
for someone. And she had known—‘He is looking for her!” 
Afterwards she had seemed to realise the unnatural con- 
dition she had inevitably been plunged into by emotion, and 
she had tried to be critical of herself; to laugh at the folly 
of her own imaginings on that day. 

But they had left a deep impress. She could not forget 
them. She could not even quite feel their absurdity, though 
sometimes she believed she was near to feeling it. And she 
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remembered the assertions of the spiritualists, so numerous 
and so ardent in this nevertheless strongly materialistic 
phase of the world’s history. They believed that the departed 
could come back under certain conditions. Was it possible 
that all the concentrated thought of that multitude, on the 
day of Clive’s action, had had power over her who had once 
been Mrs. Sabine, and that she had really been compelled 
to return from the place where she was, drawn irresistibly 
by that cable of thought? Such a theory no doubt would 
be smiled at by all orthodox spiritualists, but were they 
not really working in the dark, as she, Vivian, was working 
in the dark? At any rate, Vivian knew that on the day of 
the slander action she had felt Mrs, Sabine as she had never 
felt her before, as she had never felt her since, It had 
been as if Mrs. Sabine were still vital and near, horribly 
vital, horribly near. 

And ever since then Vivian had known the inner meaning 
of retrospective jealousy. Did Clive realise that? She did 
not know. Since the day of the trial great gaps of silence 
had been between her and Clive, in spite of their nearness 
to each other. The trial had brought knowledge and had 
created those gaps of silence. 

She ought not to have gone to the Court. Clive had been 
right when he had begged her to stay away. Evidently he, 
although a man, had intuitions which she lacked. She must 
trust those intuitions more in the future. She who had dared 
to think for him in great matters must let him think for her 
~ if she could. 

Perhaps he was thinking for her now. 

At any rate, she had done one big thing for him, and in 
the doing of it she had hurt others whom she loved very 
much, her dear, simple but courageous Mother, her Father 
and Archie. For she had been frank with them. She had 
not pretended. She had told them that once in North Africa, 
if Clive wished it, she would call herself Mrs. Ormeley. And 
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she had asked them to wait, not to write to her as Mrs. Clive 
Baratrie, until she knew for certain that Clive wished, what 
he intended in going away. Their passports of course had 
been made out in their real names. But when the frontier 
of France was passed passports were no more asked for. 
And since then she had written saying that her letters must 
be addressed to Mrs. Claude Ormeley. 

She remembered Archie’s face when he had said good-bye 
to her, an accusing face. Poor Archie! And she had had to 
say good-bye to Jim too. She thought Jim had been very 
fine in that last short interview. He had: held himself in. 
He had shown true grit. Since she had made her sacrifice 
for him in coming back to Championship play so soon after 
the death of her baby, he had taken a real pull on himself. 
She thought he would win through without her now because 
of what she had done. There was fineness in Jim. He was 
a real man. She felt that he was going to try to live up to 
the conception of him she and Archie had had when he had 
trained them,—how long ago it seemed—had given them 
drastic lessons in the whole art of lawn-tennis. Jim had been 
their perfect athlete then. Surely he would be again what 
he had been, in spite of her and because of her. When he 
had bade good-bye to Clive the latter had said, rather awk- 
wardly, but very firmly too: 

“Good-bye, Gordon. We’re going away for a bit. We 
want a rest after all this beastliness.” 

And Jim had said: 

“Rather! I quite understand. Sorry I had to write that 
letter. But it seemed the right thing to do.” 

That had been all. And then Clive and Jim had shaken 
hands, and the two powers in the two men who loved her 
had separated. 

For how long? 

Clive had given the damages paid to him by Sir Aubrey 
Sabine to Bob Herries to distribute as he thought fit. Bob 
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Herries would render him an account. He had said that 
he must insist upon doing that. And Clive had said “Very 
well.” He had been in haste to get rid of that money. He 
had seemed to hate it as if it had been blood-money. There 
had been no sense of triumph in Clive because he had won 
his action. She had specially noticed that. When the 
verdict of the Jury had been given he had sat quite still 
staring down, with his hands clasped tightly together. And 
his face had looked like the face of a man in great agony. 
He had had to bring the action. It was over and he had 
won it. But what a miserable, sordid triumph it was. That 
had quite evidently been his feeling about it. And then his 
one thought had been to get rid of Aubrey Sabine’s money 
as quickly as possible. 

Mrs. Dews, the actress, had been at the trial, and had 
managed to push her way up to Clive as they were struggling 
out of the crowded Court, and had congratulated him on the 
verdict. Others, too, had congratulated him and her. And 
in the midst of it all Vivian had looked at Mrs. Baratrie, 
and had been struck with amazement. For in her face 
Vivian had counted upon seeing the joy and exultation which 
Clive did not show. But instead she had seen again the . 
withered old woman with the bitter, observant eyes who had 
lived for so many months the life of a hermit in Knights- 
bridge. She had been startled, she had laid a hand on her 
Mother-in-law’s thin arm, and had whispered: 

“Mum—aren’t you glad? He’s won. Clive’s won!” 

And Mrs. Baratrie had stared at her for a minute and 
then had answered: 

“Of course I’m glad. Five thousand pounds damages! 
That is surely enough to shut the malicious mouths. Of 
course I’m glad.” 

And then her lips had twisted into a horrible smile, that 
seemed compounded of intense satire and tragic humour. 
And the smile had been prolonged till for one moment Vivian 
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had thought that Mrs. Baratrie was going to break into a fit 
of laughter. But the press of the crowd had forced them a 
little apart just then, and she had not seen whether the smile 
developed or died. 


Since then Mrs. Baratrie had returned to her solitary . 


life, shutting every one out. And when Clive and Vivian 
had told her they were going away “for a time” she had 
shown no surprise, no regret. She had received the an- 
nouncement as if she had been expecting it. Even when 
they had bade her good-bye she had shown no special 
emotion. Her last words, said briskly, had been: 

“Well, I hope you will have a good time!” 

An extraordinary woman! Vivian would never under- 
stand her. A woman who was apparently miserable after 
her son’s acquittal, happy, exultant even, in the prospect 
of his attack on his enemy, and who, when that attack suc- 
ceeded, and the enemy went down into the dust, relapsed 
into her former state of solitary and defiant wretchedness! 
For that Mrs. Baratrie was wretched not all her defiance 
could conceal. What was the true meaning of her? Vivian 
often wondered. She wondered now. But she no longer 
believed that she would ever find the key which could un- 
lock her Mother-in-law’s mystery. Whether Clive had found 
it she did not know. Clive scarcely. ever spoke of his 
Mother now. 

One face which she had seen in the crowd of faces, 
before the mob outside and the foggy November evening 
had swallowed her and Clive up, she had not forgotten. 
She could see it before her now in the darkness of the 
olive grove by the Cascade; Wilfred Heathcote’s face, with 
a flickering light of bitter amusement in the eyes, as if he 
were secretly laughing at the displayed follies and the hidden 
sins of men. 

She was sure he had lied in the witness-box; she was 
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sure he had said that he believed Clive had murdered Mrs. 
Sabine, 

It was difficult for her not to hate him. Yet she did 
not hate Aubrey Sabine. He looked so empty-headed. And 
Clive had triumphed over him, had put his foot on that 
wasp and had crushed the sting out of it. 

The crowd outside in the November evening had fought 
furiously to get a sight of them. But the police had helped 
them and at last they had got away. And presently they 
had been together in the silence of their little house in 
Chester Street, leaving the newsboys to shout the result of 
the trial through London. 

How tired they had been that night, physically and 
mentally! But the physical weariness had been as nothing 
in comparison with the weariness of mind. 

Well—all that was over. Now the new life was be- 
ginning. How would it be and how long would it last? 

Again the dead poet’s words ran through her mind, as 
the water ran by in the narrow channel at her feet: d 


“They are not long, the weeping and the laughter, 
Love and desire and hate——” 


Then why agonise, why allow the mind to bring torment, 
why brood over the problems of existence, why stiffen the 
clutching, desperate hands? Why not quietly, courageously 
and simply take things as they come, and wait calmly for 
the unknown end, known as death, but unknown otherwise? 


“Our path emerges for a while, then closes——” 


And now her feet were set upon the African path, were tread- 
ing a new country. Love and desire were with her on that 
path, but surely not hate. She considered that question in 
the night. During most of her life she had considered her- 
self incapable of hatred. But on the day of the trial she 
had felt a fierce and angry thrill when she had caught sight 
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of Wilfred Heathcote’s face near the door of the Court going 
out. And sometimes in thinking of Mrs. Sabine and Clive 
she had been conscious of an intensity of revolt against the 
past which had almost frightened her. But surely it is not 
possible to hate the dead. And Mrs. Sabine was dead. But 
Clive was not dead. He lived with all his memories, with 
all his intimate knowledge of Mrs. Sabine and of his life 
with her. There are things death does not abolish. There 
are things that do not die. Was Mrs. Sabine really so far 
away from this African solitude? 

“Vivian!” 

Someone had called her. 

“Vivian!” | 

She knew now. It was Clive of course. But she did not 
answer. She was held in silence. She looked into the dim- 
ness, searching the night, but she did not see anyone. The 
voice had not been very loud, not very personal. But it 
must have been Clive’s. He had come out to look for her. 
And she waited. He would find her. And then, while she 
waited, held in that curious silence—and perhaps against 
her will, she was not sure—she realised how her life was 
bound up with his. Surely the lives of few women were 
bound up with the lives of the men who loved them, as hers 
was bound up with Clive’s. For pain and sacrifice knotted 
them together, unusual pain and peculiar sacrifice. There 
was something extraordinary in their connection. It could 
never be ordinary, never be “the usual thing.” 

Now at last she saw a tall shadow emerge from the 
shadows under the olive trees. It came towards her, defined 
itself as Clive. 

“Vivian!” 

“Yes!” 

He came up. 

“Pve been calling. I was getting anxious. You’ve been 
out such a long time.” 
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“Ts it?” 

“You didn’t hear me?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

She saw surprise in his eyes. 

“] couldn’t answer just at that moment. I don’t know 
why. Do forgive me.” 

“Of course. But—what was it?” 

“I seemed to be held in silence,” she said. “Perhaps it 
was—it’s all so strange here after the way we’ve lived, all 
we’ve been through. I must have been sunk in the strange: 
ness without knowing it, I think. The waters seemed all over 
me, and in me, when I heard you call. I seemed for a mo- 
ment drowned in strangeness, in the smoke, and the waters, 
and—and the misty dream of it all.” (She was quoting 
from her poet, but he did not know that.) “It was like 
momentary paralysis, and somehow I couldn’t answer.” 

He did not speak for a moment, then he said: 

“There’s rain coming. I can feel it.” 

“Rain—in Africa!” 

“I was speaking to the landlord just now. He says they’ve 
had weeks of rain, that it has kept people away. But he has 
quantities of letters for rooms for next month. There’s a 
motor here. Shall we run over to Sidi Barka the first fine 
day and see whether that house is still there?” 

“The white house by the sea?” 

“Ves.” 

“Oh, how strange all this is, after that day in Knights- 
bridge, after that day in the woods at Tyford!” 

“ Aubrey Sabine brought it about,” he said, in a low voice. 

Again that ever-following name! But little Clive was free 
of it. 

A patter of rain sounded among the leaves of the olive 
trees. Cold drops touched their faces. 

Clive drew Vivian’s arm through his and they went through 
the shifting smoke towards the hotel. As they came under 
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the cover of the glass roof which connected the arcade with 
the terrace Vivian said: ; 

“We have come so far. Let us leave that name behind 
us, Clive, the name you said just now. There are things I 
want to forget.” 

She said that, felt she must say it, but she knew it was 
absolutely useless to try to forget. 


u 


Crive and Vivian had come to North Africa without any 
definite plan that was known to both of them. Just before 
the trial had come on Clive had resigned his partnership in 
the firm of Maynard, Harringay, Baratrie and Co.; after it 
was over it was understood between him and Vivian that 
soon they would go abroad for a time. She saw the absolute 
necessity for a change in Clive’s face, discerned it in his 
whole demeanour. With the. winning of the case he had for 
the time being come to the end of his resisting power. She 
knew he must have a long rest. She felt, too, that she needed 
complete rest. He and she had passed through enough stress 
and emotion. It would be dangerous not to “let up,” dangerous 
certainly for him if not for her. There were not a few signs 
in Clive that worried her. The profound yielding which she 
had feared, a mysterious yielding in the most secret part of 
man, was taking place in him. It was the inevitable reaction, 
not to be stopped, not to be evaded. She must take him 
away. 

But it had been impossible to go away at once. Clive 
had to “settle up” innumerable matters now that he was 
going to change his way of life for a time. Till they could 
get out of England Vivian’s people had lent them the cottage 
at Mayling. They had been living there for nearly three 
months close to the churchyard in which little Clive was 
buried. Now, however, everything had been arranged. The 
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house in Chester Street was let furnished for a year, and 
they were facing a time of idleness and freedom such as 
they had never yet known together. 

Vivian had supposed that they would first make for the 
endroit du bonheur, about which Clive had told her with 
such enthusiasm, when he had tried to win her over to his 
view of the ideal life for two lovers. But Clive had explained 
that it was much too early in the year to camp out so far 
to the North. They could not depend on the weather. And 
the weather reports from Algeria were persistently bad. May 
was the month for the endrott du bonheur. Till then they 
must go somewhere else. She had thought of the desert, of 
the far South. But she had left the decision to Clive without 
mentioning her thought. She was resolved to yield herself 
to his will. Her faith in her own was not what it had been. 
The girl of strong convictions, of prompt decisions, of the 
almost defiant sense of what was right and what was wrong, 
had given place to a girl-woman, who often doubted, and 
who had now made a secret resolution to leave the power 
over her life in the hands of another, instead of keeping it 
in her own. 

And Clive had suggested that they should take a ship to 
Robertville, and from there go first to the quiet, out-of-the-way 
little place which she now knew as Hammam Chedakra. He 
had told her that he had been there with his friend, Campbell, 
and had motored from there to Tunis, passing on the way 
through Sidi Barka. But he had said nothing more just then. 

Now she understood fully what had been in his mind. 
He was drawn by the remembrance of the white house by the 
sea, the hiding-place among the palm trees which he had once 
half seen and had never forgotten. And she remembered 
his leaping eagerness on the night when she had confessed 
that she had been thinking of it as she looked at the stars 
over Surrey. 

Ever since then his mind must have been fixed on that 
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house. And that was why he had brought her to Hammam 
Chedakra. She knew he was perpetually uneasy in hotels, 
always fearing lest someone would recognise him. The last 
tremendous publicity he had had to face had bred in him 
an overwhelming desire for absolute privacy. He wanted to 
be in some place where no one would know him, where no 
one would ever suspect who he was. It was quiet enough 
now in Hammam Chedakra, but the landlord had mentioned 
that he was expecting many travellers in March. Vivian had 
seen Clive’s face harden when he had repeated the remark, 
And now his mind was dwelling on that hiding-place by 
the sea, quite off the beaten track of all travellers. She 
was sure that they would ‘not stay long at Hammam 
Chedakra. f. 

On the following morning she heard Clive inquiring about 
the motor and mentioning Sidi Barka. The landlord answered 
that he had a motor, but it was under repair and could not be 
ready for a week or ten days. He would put it at Monsieur’s 
service directly it was in good order. But in any case the 
roads were almost impossible for traffic just now on account 
of the tremendously heavy rains. If, however, Monsieur was 
in a hurry to go to Sidi Barka, which was really not at all 
an attractive place, if he, the landlord, might venture to say 
so, there was a train every day at midday reaching Sidi 
Barka at three-fifteen in the afternoon. Monsieur could stay 
the night at the Hôtel de l’Orient, and be back the next 
day. There was really very little to see, practically no real 
Arab quarter, only a few Roman remains outside the town, 
and a modern church on the hill which was supposed to 
contain a portion of Saint Augustine’s body in a casket. 
The inhabitants of Sidi Barka affirmed that the portion was 
the saint’s heart. But Monsieur knew that the saints had 
all possessed more hearts than the average man, and that 
such hearts were distributed rather widely among the churches 
of Catholic countries. 

After the Verdict. II, 6 
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Clive agreed, and begged Monsieur Larot to let him know 
when the motor was fixed up. 

Till then, apparently, he did not intend to go to Sidi Barka, 
for he said nothing more to Vivian about it at that time. 
All their things were unpacked; their books and writing 
materials were put out in the little sitting-room. Evidently 
Clive meant to be quiet till the motor of Monsieur Larot was 
in order. A telegram was sent to London giving Hammam 
Chedakra as their address for letters. They had agreed not 
to have any English newspapers sent to them. 

“Let’s give the papers a rest, shall we?” Clive had 


, said. 


And Vivian had answered: “I feel that I never want to 
look into a paper again.” 

They were two refugees seeking an asylum far off the beaten 
track of modern, civilised life. They wanted peace, what 
they thought of as peace; they wanted emptiness; they 
wanted a long silence from the strife of tongues; they wanted 
remoteness from the eagerly prying eyes of strangers who 
knew much about them but about whom they knew nothing. 
Vivian was at one with Clive in that wide-flung desire. Where 
she secretly. differed from him, but subordinated her will to 
his, was in respect of the taking of a name not theirs. She 
hated that, but she did not combat it. She understood now 


so well what a refuge Claude Ormeley must be to Clive ` 


Baratrie. 

So they tried to sink down in the new life of peace among 
people who did not know them and who knew nothing 
about them. 

That was strange. 

Just at first—and he acknowledged it—Clive was attacked 
by a feeling of extraordinary fatigue, which seemed both 
mental and physical, and which he said he had never felt 
before, even in the days immediately following his acquittal, 
even when he was up in Scotland with Marriot. At Tyford 
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he had said to Vivian: “What I want is peace with you, 
not peace alone.” Now he had it at last and he was tremen- 
dously tired in it. 

“It is the peace that allows me to be tired,” he said. 
“I didn’t dare to be tired before.” 

And suddenly he looked more tired than she had ever 
seen him look in England; exhausted. 

He slept a great deal at first. Directly after dinner, which 
was at seven, they went to their sitting-room and sat before 
the log fire. And often by nine, or soon after, Clive was 
asleep in his chair. 

Many times Vivian sat by the drowsy flames watching 
him as he slept there, with his slim, tall body stretched 
out in the low, rep-covered chair, and the full white lids hid- 
ing his eyes. In those moments she knew the great pathos 
of sleep, and Clive’s unconsciousness touched something that 
seemed at the very springs of her heart. To see him not 
suffering there so close to her made her think in a strangely 
deep way of all he had suffered. But indeed was it true that 
he was not suffering there in the firelight? Even in sleep 
there was a look of distress on his face. His subconscious 
mind was alive and at work. And it knew all that he had 
suffered, would never let the memory of the suffering go. 
But for the time he was at least partially free from the bon- 
dage of pain. When she saw him sleeping there, how she 
longed to make him happy! Something in her ached t> 
give him happiness, to smooth into calm that face which 
she loved, as she loved no other face. The fire burned low, 
yet she did not stoop to put on another log, lest she might 
disturb him. Why did she feel all the unexplained sadness 
of life, the great mystery of the sadness of life, in the con- 
templation of this man whom she loved, asleep? In looking 
at him she felt not only his pathos, but her own, and the 
pathos of others. And sometimes, going far as women who 
love will, she looked at Clive’s face in sleep and imagined 
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it in death. So little a change and the vastness of it! Clive 
had a very silent sleep. His face was very still in sleep. 
‚ But he was there. In death the face would surely look very 
much like the face that slept. Only he would not be there. 
And that tremendous and terrible fact would be somehow 
apparent to her in his face. Oh, how we should strive to be 
happiness-bringers to the very few we love during the short 
time we are allowed to be with them! “They are not long 
the days”—and then, too soon, the pathway closes within 
the dream of death, leaving one to sit alone with the terrific 
reality of separation. As she looked at Clive sleeping by the 
olive-wood fire Vivian resolved with intensity to dedicate 
herself to the task of making him happy, of trying so far as 
she could to pay him back with her love for all the horrible 
misery he had endured. He had been selected for suffering. 
She would try to give him a happiness such as many men 
never know. She would seek in herself for a selfless devotion 
and give it all to him. To find that and to give it she knew 
that she must root out utterly her secret jealousy of a dead 
woman. She realised that she had made a sacrifice in marry- 
ing Clive. Life had already taught her that. It was no 
easy fate, this fate of hers. She felt that increasingly. She 
did not sit there by Clive while he slept and avariciously 
number her gifts to him. She just knew that she had resigned 
practically everything that had counted in her life before she 
had met and married him. And now she had resigned what 
she had hitherto regarded as virtues. But he needed these 
resignations; he needed all she could give him and surely 
much more. The pathos of his face in sleep seemed to tell 
her that silently. 

When her watch pointed to ten o’clock she would touch 
him gently, regretting the necessity of disturbing him. Then 
restlessness suddenly showed in him. He moved, opened 
his eyes, looked with a startled, yet inward, expression at the 
fire, the room, at her. And then the distress of his life, like 
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a stream, welled up in him, and he tried to hide that with a 
quick smile at her. 

“Time for bed? Isn’t it awful my falling asleep like this? 
But I can’t help it. The absolute change of my life here 
acts on me like a drug. Haven’t you been reading?” 

“No. I’ve been sitting and looking at the fire.” 

She did not add “and you.” Few people care to know 
that they are watched when asleep. 

“It’s so quiet here”—perhaps she would add—“even 
when we are shut in I can feel how far away we are, I can 
feel the emptiness in the dark all round us.” 

“Yes. And in some mysterious way I believe I feel that 
too, when I’m asleep—that and other things.” 

And soon they would go to bed. 

That year there was an unusual amount of rain in Algeria. 
At Hammam Chedakra winds” often came with the rain. 
Between the storms there were sudden bursts of bright sun- 
shine. Snatches of summer, these seemed, startling in the 
gold and blue of their warmth. And once there came a 
magnificent African day, still, hot, almost blindingly full of 
light from morning till evening, a day such as Vivian had never 
seen before, a day for out of doors and the absolute ignoring 
of houses. 

Clive and she took a straw pannier of food and started out 
early. They had no aim. Their steps were bent towards no 
goal. Simply they were wanderers through the marvel of 
that day. Leaving the hotel behind, they went to the left, 
skirting the long line of closely planted cypress trees, which 
guarded the orange groves of Monsieur Anatole Rivier, crossed 
some rough ground, and came to a vague and uneven path- 
way. Probably the feet of Arabs had made it, for it wound 
along at the edge of the Chedakra and they go there to 
bathe in the warm waters which flow secretly beneath the 
branches of trees and shrubs innumerable. But there were 
no dark men bathing that day. The continued rains had 
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made the waters too cold under the dense growth of myrtles, 
terebinths, ilexes, oleanders. 

Two pointers from the hotel had joined them when they 
started, and eagerly accompanied them, a black and white 
and a white and tan. These ran on ahead as if anxious to 
show them the way, leading them into Arcady. Great slopes 
rose on their left hand dotted with ancient olive trees; on 
their right was the hidden stream whose perpetual murmur 
came to them through the dense bushes. Beyond rose more 
slopes, olive-covered, or sometimes bare, showing the rich 
brown earth ploughed up to be put under cultivation. Crowds 
of small birds, put up by the dogs, flew away, forming delicate 
living patterns in the luminous air. In the distance were 
delicious calm hills closing the view Jike a dream softly 
guarding reality. Here and there the ground rose abruptly 
in small cliffs which showed orange and red and gold through 
the trees, Once on the flat plateau at the top of one of these 
cliffs they saw an Arab boy standing surrounded by goats. 
He wore a tattered burnous, the pointed hood drawn over 
his head. At his lips was a flute of reed from which came 
to them a thin trickle of music such as Vivian had never 
heard before, a monotonous, often-repeated, quick melody, 
which seemed to mount up and abruptly to cease in the sunlit 
air, only to begin again on a low note, and again to mount 
up and cease, like a spray of music flung up, a shower of 
melodious drops, by a careless and insouciant hand. Delicate 
smoke-wreaths, very thin, swiftly melting away, rose where 
tiny boiling fountains bubbled out of the earth and slipped 
into the waters of the Chedakra. Now and then, under the 
shadows of a tangle of leaves, an oval pool showed like a 
dulled mirror in which no face was reflected. 

And there was no one, no one on the way. Only the little 
goatherd had sent them his greeting, and that had died away 
long ago. They were alone with nature, as they had never 
been alone together before. And Clive looked calmer, happier, 
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than Vivian had ever seen him look till that moment. There 
was something of peace in his face when they stood among 
the wild oleanders to listen to the flute of the goatherd, and 
that peace deepened as they trod softly on, with no aim 
except that of going further and further into Arcady. 

When the sun was hot, perhaps an hour after midday, 
they sat down by the stream and ate their lunch, talking 
very little, strangely calm and at peace. The dogs sat beside 
them, gazing at the food and at them pathetically till they, 
too, were fed. Then Clive stretched himself on the grass, 
his back against a low rock, and lit his pipe. He had pulled 
his soft hat low over his eyes. He lay very still, but some- 
times plucked idly at the grasses and little wild flowers— 
some of them anemones—which stirred in the light breeze all 
about them. And they both listened to the silence. And 
Vivian remembered another silence, in the clearing of the deep 
wood at Tyford, when Clive had been with her lıke that, and 
she had felt jealousy in him. Now he had taken her away 
from everybody. Perhaps he had always meant to do that 
some day. Perhaps he had made up his mind to do that 
whether with, or against, her will. She longed to ask him. 
But she did not ask him, fearing to spoil the wonderful hour 
they were having together in Arcady. She belonged to him 
now, and had done what he wished, the thing she had refused 
to do. Had she been weak? Possibly. Perhaps a love 
that) was absolutely strong must hold some cruelty. And 
after all that had happened she could not be cruel to Clive 
because of a Nice She could not be courageous for 
two any longer without verging on hardness. It was surely 
better to be tender and unselfish in despite of principle than 
to be hard with the man she loved. She could no longer hold 
him in torment. 

But— when they went back? 

Clive looked up and met her eyes, and that question was 
in them. She could not expel it at once, and for a moment 
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she had a feeling of guilt, But she looked away again quickly. 
Perhaps he had not understood, had not read what was 
there in her eyes. That sunlit day was his triumph, a golden 
day he must have decreed, as she had decreed the child; 
if we can decree anything! 

They stayed there by the stream for a long time, some-' 
times talking quietly, often keeping silence and dreaming. 
And in the dreaming they were perhaps more nearly at one 
than they had ever been before. 

At any rate, on that day by the Chedakra the dead 
woman seemed really to rest in her grave. 


II 


WHEN they reached Hammam Chedakra just before twi- 
light, pleasantly tired after their long walk, with their bodies 
full of sunshine, and their minds rather drowsy after their 
banquet of air and of silence, they found a Rolls-Royce car 
with a big limousine body drawn up before the terrace. The 
top of the bonnet was up, and a chauffeur in a dark blue 
livery was bending down and doing something to the machine. 

“Some new arrivals!” said Vivian. 

She saw Clive frown as he looked at the car. His face 
had completely changed. The unwonted expression of calm, 
almost of peacefulness, had disappeared from it, and as he 
turned to go under the arcade to the staircase which led to 
their rooms it hardened, set suddenly into the mask-like 
rigidity which she knew so well and longed to banish from 
it for ever. She knew what was in his mind. He feared to 
meet travellers from England, people who might possibly 
recognise him. 

Directly they were in their sitting-room, and she had rung 
the bell for tea, he sat down rather heavily in one of their 
two armchairs, The wood-fire was lighted and burning well. 
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He stared into it with his head slightly turned as if he were 
listening. She went into the bedroom to take off her hat and 
boots. The bedroom opened into the sitting-room, and at 
the back of it, divided from it by a striped curtain which 
hung across an archway, there was a dressing-room with a 
window looking on to the olive grove by the Grand Cascade. 
Leaving the bedroom door open, she went into the dressing- 
room. When she came back into the bedroom she heard 
Clive’s voice talking in French to Raoul, the valet de chambre, 
who with his wife supplied all their wants in their own 
rooms, 

“Many people come to-day, Raoul?” 

“No, M’sieu, only five; three by the morning train and 
two more just now with a chauffeur. They came from Tunis, 
a long day’s journey.” 

“What nationality?” 

“This morning they were French, M’sieu.” 

“And those who came by car?” 

“They are English, I believe, M’sieu, or Americans; a 
lady and gentleman.” 

Vivian heard the faint click of china. Then Clive said: 

“Is the Patron in the bureau?” 

“T expect so, M’sieu.” 

“Do you think he would mind coming up here for a 
moment? I want to speak to him about that car he’s hav- 
ing repaired.” 

“Pll go and tell -him, M’sieu.” 

She heard Raoul go out. A moment later Clive called 
to her. ? 

“Tea is ready, Vi!” 

“I’m just coming,” she answered. 

In a minute she joined him in the sitting-room. 

“D’you mind if the landlord comes up here for a minute?” 
he said, directly he saw her. “I want to find out whether 
that car’s been repaired. They’ve been fiddling over it for 
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ages, ever since we came. I want to go over to Sidi Barka. 
If the car isn’t ready yet, I think I shall take the train there 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Don’t you want me to come with you?” she said. 

He looked at her for an instant, as if he were in doubt. 
Then he said: 

“Not if I go by train, Vi. I shall have to stay the night.” 

“Well?” 

“Sidi Barka isn’t a very attractive town. You might get 
a bad impression.” 

There was anxiety in hiseyes. He added, in a lighter tone: 

“Let’s have some tea. I’m thirsty after our walk. It’s 
been a grand day, Vi, the best we’ve ever had together, I 
think. Perhaps I’ve loved it too much.” 

“How could you?” 

He moved in his chair abruptly. 

“I don’t know. Hulloh! That must be the Patron!” 

A heavy step sounded in the corridor, and the short, 
burly figure of Monsieur Larot appeared at their French 
window. He lifted his big hand and knocked. 

“Come in, Monsieur Larot!” said Clive. 

“Good evening, M’sieu—Madame. What can I do for 
you?” 

“I only wanted to know about that car of yours. When 
can it be ready to take me to Sidi Barka?” 

“I expect it to be in perfect order by Saturday, M’sieu.” 

“Saturday! That’s three more days.” 

“Yes, M’sieu. But I’ve o obliged to order a new car- 
buretter and ——” 

“That’s all right. Thank you very much.” 

Monsieur Larot looked from Clive to Vivian with his 
large, honest grey eyes. 

“Will you have the car on Saturday, Monsieur—Madame?” 

“Well—I’m afraid I-can’t wait quite so long. I’m afraid 
I shall have to take the train.” 
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“There’s really nothing much to see at Sidi Barka, M’sieu. 
It is quite off the——” ` 
“Oh, I know—I know. I’ve been there.” 
“Bien, M’sieu.” 
He paused, and raised his big bushy eyebrows. 
“That’s all. Thank you very much. I’m sorry to have 
disturbed you.” 
“Delighted, M’sieu! Anything I can do!” 
His heavy steps sounded again in the corridor. When 
they died away Clive said: 
“Sidi Barka is nothing much. But the coast round there 
i is beautiful. I remember it well. Besides, the landlord of 
a hotel in one place always runs down all the other places 
near. That’s only natural. He wants to keep the travellers 
where they are. Will you mind very much if I go over for 
a night to Sidi Barka?” 

“No, not a bit.” 

“I want just to have a fick at the white house I told 
you of.” 

“T said I would go there with you. Don’t you remem- 
ber?” she said, gently. 

His face reddened slowly. 

“Suppose——” he said. “Suppose by a lucky chance I 
found that house was to let—I don’t in the least suppose I 
shall, but if I did—would you mind very much if I took it 
for a little while? It would be a wonderful place to rest in.” 

She remembered just then the look on his face asleep, 
and her thoughts about death and about the bringing of 
happiness to those whom we love. 

“Dearest,” she said, “don’t you know? All I want is to 
help you to be happy, and to be happy with you in your 
happiness. I want that terribly. We—we are here for such 
a short time——” 

She stopped. She could not go on. When she could 
speak again she only said: 
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92 
“Anywhere with you! I will go anywhere. Don’t ask me. 
Just do what you think will rest you, bring you happiness.” 
“I wish I could pay you back, Vi,” he said, and his voice 
was husky just then. “But I never can. I try to comfort 
myself with the thought that a nature like yours never does 
anything for payment.” 

“You can pay me,” she said. 

“I don’t see how. Even love isn’t enough.” 

“There are so many things that ought always to go with 
love, to be part of love—but that generally, or very often, 
are not.” 

He looked down and said nothing. 

“Pay me with all those things if you can,” she said. “I 
am sure we both know what they are.” 

She did not explain or insist and Clive made no re- 
joinder. When tea was finished he got up restlessly, and 
said he would put a few things into a bag. 

“For Sidi Barka?” 

“Yes. I think PII be off there to-morrow, just for one 
night.” 

“Do go,” she said, gently. 

As the time for dinner drew near his restlessness seemed 
to increase. He had packed his bag, but was unable to be 
still. At a quarter to seven he said: 

“] wish there were two or three more servants here.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Well, now and then we might dine quietly up here by 
the fire. It would be cosy to-night after our long day out.” 

“Yes. But poor Raoul and his wife have too much work 
as it is.” 

“I know—I know,” he said, quickly, almost with irri- 
tation. 

At seven the bell sounded in the distance. 
“Dinner!” she said. 
“Ves,” 
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He stood as if in hesitation, then said, with a change of 
manner: 

“Let’s go at once and get it over. I’m longing to settle 
in here by the fire.” 

And he opened the French window. 

She understood the reason of his restlessness, and was 
troubled by it, for it indicated to her a growth of fear in 
solitude, an almost devastating reaction in Clive. And it 
gave her a horrible sensation of being in hiding. For a 
moment he communicated to her something that seemed 
to partake of furtive criminality. And her nature rose 
suddenly in rebellion against it. 

“We aren’t fugitives, Clive,” she said. 

“What?” he said, in a startled voice. 

“We aren’t fugitives.” 

“Who said we were?” 

“No one. But don’t let us—I mean I—— 

She broke off. At that moment she felt afraid of herself. 
A great moral confusion swept through her, filling her soul 
with a sort of ugly dizziness. But she made a great effort 
and mastered it. 

“Come along,” she said. 

And she went quickly out into the corridor. She felt her 
heart thumping, a heat of anger all through her. 

“What arewe coming to?” she thought. “How will this end?” 

A slight breeze blew through the orange and palm trees 
and touched her face, stirring her thick, short hair; she 
heard the murmur of the Grand Cascade in the distance, 
and felt instantly calmer. 

“Forgive me, Clive,” she said, turning to him. 

“What for, dearest?” 

“I spoke—I didn’t mean to speak like that.” 

He took hold of her arm and pressed it. 

“It’s all right,” he said. 

“Im horribly impulsive sometimes.” 
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They went up the steps, crossed the terrace and entered 
the dining-room. Clive looked round it quickly. But only 
the usual people, the people they knew by sight, were there. 
They went to their table and sat down. 

Abo t half-past seven, when they had eaten three courses, 
and Clive was beginning to look a little less preoccupied, 
Vivian, who was sitting with her back to the door, facing him, 
heard people coming in behind her, and the sound of a strong, 
deep voice talking. She looked round, and saw a pretty, 
painted woman, very well dressed, walking down the long 
room, accompanied by a tall, clean-shaven, middle-aged man, 
with a powerful, intelligent and very self-possessed face, and 
a pair of intensely keen steel-grey eyes. She knew that face, 
knew it well, but for a moment she could not remember where 
she had seen it. It was vitally connected, she felt, with some 
exceptional episode in her life. She had seen it, she had gazed 
at it surely, in an hour of pain or of acute mental agony. 
The man and his companion were shown by the waiter to 
a table on the opposite side of the room, parallel with the 
Baratries’ table. As they sat down the man looked, with 
a sort of coldly indifferent inquiry, all round the room. 
And the keen grey eyes, in their travelling, came to Clive 
and Vivian. And directly he looked at her Vivian knew. 
He was the famous K.C., Marshall Phipps, who had defended 
Sir Aubrey Sabine in the slander action! She saw that he 
recognised Clive, though his face scarcely changed. Surprise 
was evidently foreign to that abominably self-possessed 
creature. Almost directly he bent forward over his table 
and spoke to the painted lady, who turned her head quickly 
and looked with a glittering curiosity at Clive, then from 
him, greedily, shifted her eyes to Vivian. 

The naked stare, the stare that tried to undress and make 
naked—it was there at work in Hammam Chedakra. 

Clive began to talk eagerly. He did not stop talking till 
the waiter put the wonderful oranges of Hammam Chedakra, 
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and the dates, on the table. He talked with pressure, with 
obstinacy, and his eyes never shifted towards the left, to 
that table on the other side of the room. But as soon as 
the fruit was ‘there, golden red and silky brown, he said: 

“Shall we be off?” 

“Ves,” she said. 

They got up and walked down the room, followed by 
the fascinated stare of the painted lady. 

“So they’ve hidden themselves here!” she said. 

“Yes. Damned odd our running into them!” said the 
K.C. “He didn’t like it. D’you know, Chick, of all the 
cases I’ve had to do with this——” 

He talked sonorously, while she listened eagerly, devouring 
him with her determined Siren’s eyes, and holding her lips, 
painted till they looked like a wound, fixed in a sepsual smile. 

In their little sitting-room Clive and Vivian were silent. 
He had made no allusion to the arrival in their solitude of 
the man who had led for his enemy. And directly they were 
shut in behind the green persiennes he filled and lit his pipe 
and took up a book, while she, because of him, sat down 
at her table in a corner and began to write a letter. It was 
a rather long letter to her Mother, and she wrote slowly on 
purpose. Behind her she could hear now and then Clive 
turning a page. Was he really reading? One of those gaps 
of silence which saddened her lay between then, dividing 
them, and she did not know how to make the effort which 
would enable her to cross it. She was held back from that 
effort. At last, however, her letter was finished, put into an 
envelope, and addressed. She sat still for a moment, then 
got up from the table and turned round. She saw a patch 
of red on Clive’s face, a large, uneven patch on the cheek 
which was turned away from the firelight. And immediately 
she saw him standing before her in the drawing-room at 
Knightsbridge on the day of the verdict, when he had just 
come through the cheering crowd from the Old Bailey. 
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“Clive!” she said. 

He turned, looked up. 

“Why don’t you speak? Why do you keep this horrible 
silence?” 

“Bat ” 

“I know who that man is.” 

He made a dull gesture with his left hand. 

“Marshall Phipps, the K.C., here!” 

“Ts that his wife?” 

“I dare say. I don’t know. I know nothing about his 
private affairs. He knows all about mine—damn him!” 

There was a sort of harsh misery, a sort of rasping fury, 
in his voice. 

“My God! Where is one to go for a little peace?” he 
added. @ 

“Probably they will leave to-morrow,” she said. 

“Others will come.” 

“But if they do——” 

He got up. 

“I simply can’t stand it,” he said. “That’s all. I’m at 
the end of my tether, and I can’t stand any more of it!” 

He began to pace the little room. 

“It’s all very well to talk of courage, and innocence, 
and holding your head up, and facing the world like a man, 
and the rest of it,” he went on. “Let them—those who talk 
and think like that—let them just go through it all as I have, 
and then let them mouth out their platitudes again if they 
dare.” 

He stopped behind the table that held their small library 
of books and a vase of mimosa. 

“I didn’t tell you that when we arrived here Larot gave 
me one of those beastly forms to fill up. State your name, 
age, profession, where you were born and all the rest of it. 
Well, I put Claude Ormeley for my name, and Vivian Ormeley 
for yours. But what’s the good of that, or of anything else? 
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The man who actually led for Sabine against me drops on 
us like this. And anyone may turn up to-morrow.” 

“You see, Clive, how useless it is for us to pretend,” 
she said. 

He did not seem to hear her and went on, still standing 
behind the table with his hands pressed down on the books: 

“We had one splendid day. I felt it was too good. The 
sunshine and peace of it made me afraid. Don’t you re- 
member I said perhaps I had loved it too much? That was 
because I Anew something was going to happen, because I 
knew that car we saw outside had brought trouble for me.” 

“But how can——” 

“Its all inside, it’s in here.” (He struck his breast, as 
if angrily.) “I suffer under these abominable staring eyes of 
people who know about me. I’ve had too much of eyes like 
that. It’s come to this, that—that I can’t stand them. If I 
could do something, if I could resent it—their staring at me 
like that, knock that fellow over there down, teach him a 
lesson such as one man can teach another in certain eircum- 
stances, it might be different. But all I can do is just. to sit 
still and let all the beasts try to pull the clothes off me with 
their eyes.” 

“I know—I know.” 

“T call them beasts, But I don’t know why. For human 
beings are more cruel than beasts.” 

“What will you do?” she said. 

“Pll go to Sidi Barka to-morrow and see. There may 
be a chance.” 

And on the morrow he went by the morning train, leaving 
Vivian alone. 

Marshall Phipps, K.C., and the painted lady were still in 
Hammam Chedakra when Vivian went down into the garden 
on her way to lunch, She saw them coming up! the steps 
from the direction of the Grand Cascade, and they followed 
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the woman’s curious, searching eyes were upon her, and she 
understood Clive’s almost desperate hatred of such eyes. As 
soon as she had finished her meal she went out, and took 
a long solitary walk past the post office, towards the far-off 
purple and green and slate-grey slopes of the mountain that 
bounded ‘the view towards the east. She was beset by an 
ugly feeling that the woman who had arrived on the previous 
evening—Mrs. Phipps, or whoever she was— would try to find 
an opportunity of speaking to her, of making acquaintance 
with her. She was resolved to avoid that if possible. 

As she walked she thought of her walk with Clive the 
day before beside the Chedakra. The weather was still splen- 
didly fine. The sky was gloriously blue and luminous. The 
marvellous light of North Africa threw magic on the mountain 
slopes, on the olive groves, on a far-off solitary white farm- 
house keeping watch at the edge of a vast green lawn, on 
the brown brushwood hovels of the Arabs clustering here 
and there in nooks of the hills, on a pale sulphur-coloured 
road—like a carelessly flung out riband—winding away 
through green loneliness to some far-off destination among 
the oak woods of Tunisia, or at the edge of the tideless sea. 
But the feeling of remoteness had died out of Vivian, put to 
flight by a couple of people travelling in a Rolls-Royce car. 
And she knew that Arcady was Arcady only when she and 
Clive were in it not necessarily alone but unrecognised. 
Directly they were known for what they really were, Clive 
Baratrie, the man loved by Mrs. Sabine and accused twice 
of her murder, and Clive Baratrie’s wife, formerly Vivian 
Denys, the tennis player, Arcady was blotted out for them, 
was utterly destroyed. 

She was alone now on this pale yellow road in Africa, 
alone among the silver olive trees, the streams and the hills, 
under the luminous blue sky, bright blue after the long rains. 
Looking all round her, she could see only a distanct horseman 
on a white horse moving slowly towards the West, two Arabs 
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bending over something hidden in the plain beyond a barrier 
of mauve whitethorn bushes, and two tiny children, gnome- 
like from where she stood, playing in front of a brushwood 
hovel on a green hump a little to her right. Only five living 
beings in all the wide landscape, and they were Arabs! 

Yet staring civilisation was with her out there in Africa, 
London was with her, the Law Courts were with her, Mrs. 
Sabine was with her. And she knew something of Clive’s 
feeling of desperation, something of the fugitive’s sense of 
the uselessness of flight from anything in this small world, 
shrinking every day as facilities for easy travel increase. And 
how useless and absurd that changing of a name. She felt 
hot as she thought of the change always hated by her, and 
the uselessness of it. 

At last she felt that she had walked far enough and 
turned back. And immediately she felt anxious, almost ap- 
prehensive. She was walking towards those eyes, It seemed 
to her that she was being led towards them to be tormented. 
The charm of Hammam Chedakra was destroyed for her by 
two strangers. 

She walked on slowly. And it seemed to her as if Mrs. 
Sabine, unseen but subtly felt, was with her in the way, 
leading her back to the eyes. 

When in the distance the small post office came in sight 
at the left of the road, with the broken ground, the rocks of 
the Mariage Arabe, the rising smoke from the springs, and 
the trees which hid the hotel beyond it, Vivian saw two 
figures coming towards her slowly. As they approached she 
saw that they were not Arabs, and although she could not 
actually recognise them she knew who they were. 

Without meaning to do it, she stopped. Perhaps they 
were going to the post office, would turn in there. But they 
passed the little house and came on towards her. On her 
right was a sort of green common, strewn with what she and 
Clive called “The Tarbush” rocks, small cone-shaped rocks. 

toad 
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She had only to take a couple of steps and she could wander 
away into solitude towards the ravine of Bou Hamdam, and 
avoid those approaching figures. She longed to do this; her 
body, she felt, was trying to do it, but was resisted by some- 
thing stronger than it was. Ske was refusing its violent 
appeal. And she conquered, and went on, tingling with a 
sort of exasperation which seemed mingled with something 
like defiance. 

She met Marshall Phipps and his companion on the road, 
and, as she passed them, she looked at them with a steady 
indifference. She saw them lower their eyes under her gaze, 
and was satisfied with her little bit of courage. It was all 
for Clive. She did not think she had shown the defiance 
which must have exposed the acuteness of her feeling to 
those two people. She hoped not. But she was not quite 
sure. When she was in her room—curiously. deserted it 
looked to her now Clive was no longer there—she longed to 
shut herself in till the Rolls-Royce car slipped away with its 
owner and his companion. She had no fear of Mr. Phipps 
trying to make her acquaintance. Being a man, she was quite 
sure he would not do that, given the circumstances. But she 
was equally sure that his companion had made up her mind 
to seek satisfaction for her eager curiosity, and that no re- 
finement of feeling would hold her back. And she was right. 

When she went downstairs to go to dinner she came 
upon the woman in the arcade at the entrance which led to 
the staircase, and immediately heard a too sweet voice say: 

“Will you forgive me for speaking to you?” 

She stopped. 

“Pm a tennis player, though not a very good one, and 
Tve seen you play at Wimbledon and Hythe.” 

“Yes?” Vivian said, meeting the eager, glittering eyes. 

“Tt was such a surprise to find you in this funny little 
place. I thought you wouldn’t mind my speaking to you. 
I am one of your many ardent admirers,” 
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“Thank you.” 
“Isn’t this a sweet little spot?” continued the woman, 
with a sort of genteel obstinacy. “My husband—he’s a 
hard-worked lawyer—thinks it quite idea], the very place for 
a rest-cure.” 

“It’s very quiet. Are you staying long?” 

“Unfortunately no. We have to go on to-morrow to 
Constantine and Batna. We are on our way to Biskra.” 

“I hope you will have a good journey,” said Vivian, 
preparing to go on to the terrace. 

“Who knows? ‘Chi lo sa?’ as the Italians say. Do for- 
give me for speaking to you. But you’re quite one of my 
heroines, both as a sportswoman, and, if I may say so, for 
other reasons too.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

And then Vivian got away from the greedy stare of the 
unnaturally glittering eyes. That evening she hurried through 
her solitary dinner, and then shut herself up in’their sitting- 
room. As she closed, and then locked the persiennes, she 
knew a feeling of disgust, and almost of dread, that was 
new in her experience, in spite of all she had gone through 
in England since the accusation brought against Clive. In 
England she had endured what she had expected to endure; 
out here, in Hammam Chedakra, she had been surprised by 
the unexpected. 

«= That night she understood the danger of flight from the 
battlefield. 


IV 


EARLY next morning Vivian heard the sound of a motor- 
car being “tuned up” outside. She lay in bed listening. 
The noise rose into a threatening roar, then subsided. There 
was a pause. It was followed by a musical cry, a chord of 
three notes, which travelled, grew soft, grew faint, died away. 
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Marshall Phipps, K.C., and the painted lady had started 
on their journey to Biskra. 

Vivian was pained by the sense of relief which she felt. 
It was too acute. It frightened her, because it seemed to 
give her the measure of her own weakness. Where was her 
courage? She wondered. Was this new life in the wilds 
going to sap the virtue which she admired more than all 
other virtues, the virtue without which men and women, 
in her view, were unworthy to enjoy the gift of life, were 
deprived of all claim on the respect of their fellows? 

In her relief she was restless. She looked at her watch. 
It was only seven, but she got up, put something on, and 
went out to the bath-house, where Madame Guy, the mas- 
seuse, who had come for the season from Vichy, was already 
established for the day, with her pet rabbit, Titi, and her 
tiny yellow dog, Fritz, who had, so she said, been through 
the Great War with the German army, and been captured 
by the French on the battlefield before Verdun. He now 
spent the greater part of his time peeping with one shining 
eye out of a minute basket, under the table at which Madame 
sat to receive her few clients. 

“Madame wants a hot bath?” 

Vivian shook her uncovered head. 

“Mais non! Mais non! Une douche froide, trés froide.” 

Madame Guy looked at her rather keenly. 

“Je vous la donnerai, Madame. Et, n’ayez pas peur, elle 
sera bien froide.” 

And indeed it was. The water that in a few minutes 
poured over Vivian’s head, and rushed over breast and 
back, seemed to have been sedulously iced for her benefit. 
She shuddered, tingled, but endured. And as she stood 
upright under the glorious castigation of the water something 
within her knew: “This is good. This is what I wanted. This 
is what I was made for. Not for the warm water that gives 
off smoke in the Grand Cascade.” And then a rough towel, 
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the rougher the better, and the splendid reaction; a glowing 
body and a mind that seemed suddenly purified and fitted 
to face anything. 

Madame Guy seemed surprised by the change in Vivian 
as, just before, she had seemed surprised by the ardent cry 
for cold water. 

“Madame est une vraie Anglaise!” she said. “Mais moi 
aussi j’aime assez leau froide.” 

“Il wy a que ga!” Vivian assured her, pressing a tip 
into her expressive hand, the hand of a first-rate masseuse, 
sensitive and capable. 

Then she bent down, stroked the small yellow section of 
Fritz’s narrow head that was free of the basket, rubbed 
gently the ever-twitching nose of Titi, and went out into the 
African morning. 

The weather had definitely changed at last to “set fair.” 
The earth of the tennis court was hard and dry, and Vivian 
had breakfast out of doors under an orange tree with the 
two pointers to keep her company. The relief which had 
frightened her when she woke and heard the departing motor 
persisted, but now she was at ease with it. Perhaps it was 
the glory of the blue weather which helped to banish her 
moral pain; perhaps she was entering into the happy servi- 
tude of the sun. In that hour with the blinking dogs under 
the orange tree, encompassed by the soft freshness of the 
beginning day, she certainly felt Africa as she had not quite 
felt it before. It seemed to embrace her. She was conscious 
of its power. She thought of if definitely for the first time 
as a land of forgetfulness. Clive had longed to come here. 
Perhaps he had known more than she had, known that only 
out here far away from the life to which they were both ac- 
customed they could find an anodyne for the tragic memories 
that persecuted them. 

But they must be safe from “people” if Africa was to 
have its full chance of helping them into happiness. And 
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again, under the orange tree, Vivian heard the travelling 
chord of soft music dying away in the distance. The keen- 
eyed lawyer and the painted lady had taught her a lesson 
which even Clive’s agony had not taught her. Only now she 
knew that Clive had been absolutely right about solitude. 
And it seemed to her as if these two people had been sent 
to Hammam Chedakra in order to force her to understand 
absolutely what Clive and she needed. 

She expected Clive to come back from Sidi Barka in the 
afternoon about five. But just before lunch she had a tele- 
gram from him: “Not returning to-day kept by business am 
at Hötel Orient any news best love Clive.” She kept the 
little bit of blue paper beside her while she lunched, and as 
soon as her watch pointed to two o’clock she went up the 
road to the post office. 

Behind the counter she found a swarthy girl of about 
sixteen, with coal-black hair and eyebrows, and intensely 
sharp black eyes, who was speaking through the telephone 
in a high singing voice to Sidi Barka. Vivian had meant to 
telegraph, but now she decided to try and speak to Clive, 
and she begged the young lady to hold on to Sidi Barka, 
and put her through to the Hétel d’Orient. This was done, 
and she asked if Mr. Claude Ormeley was in the hotel, and 
whether she could speak to him. In a moment she heard 
faintly Clive’s voice greeting her. 

“They have gone,” she said. “When are you coming 
back?” 

“To-morrow or the day after,” he replied. “I am trying 
to get the house.” 

“Is it empty then?” 

“Yes, but only till July. May I take it if I can arrange 
matters?” 

“But you said you were trying to get it.” 

“Yes. But I want to know if you mind.” 
“Take it,” she said. “I want to go there.” 
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In the still faint voice that answered she detected a note 
of relief. 

“Pm glad. I wanted to know. And they are really gone?” 

“Yes—to Biskra.” 

“PIL try to be back to-morrow.” 

But three more days went by before he returned by the 
evening train, and she met him among the eucalyptus trees. 

When she saw him getting out of the train she knew.how 
long the time had seemed without him. But she knew some- 
thing else too, how calm she had felt in the empty days. 
She had thought that calm was given to her by the African 
. solitude, by the golden beauty of the weather, and perhaps 
also by the removal of those people who had brought with 
them the shock of an ugly surprise. But when she saw Clive, 
when he joined her, when they were together in the road 
by the stone on which was cut the inscription, “Rokina 15*, 
Jemmapes 49%,” she realised that it had come out of his 
absence. Although she loved him so much there was some- 
thing in him which could not allow her to feel calm when 
she was with him. The knowledge of that struck home to 
her inexorably as they walked in the golden afternoon to- 
wards the farm and the Grand Cascade. The peace of un- 
tarnished nature was about them; love was with them, deep 
and intense; but something in Clive troubled the waters of 
life for her, and even now when he had brought good tid- 
ings, and was obviously reaching out eagerly towards what 
he thought of as happiness. 

‚His tale was soon told. 

As soon as he had reached Sidi Barka he had asked for 
information about the white house on the bluff overlooking 
the sea some twenty minutes’ drive from the town, and had 
been told that it was the property of a rich French engineer, 
who had lived in it while he was building the harbour of 
Sidi Barka some ten years before, but who had long ago gone 
back to France, and given’ up occupation of it, His furni- 
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ture, however, was still in the house, which he let, through 
an agent in the town, from time to time when a suitable 
tenant offered. At the present moment the house was unlet, 
but it had been secured by an Algerian landowner of Con- 
stantine for the bathing season, which began in July. It was 
free, therefore, for only four months. 

Having ascertained this, Clive had driven out to look at 
the place, and had gone through the grounds, but not into 
the house, which was shut up and looked after by a gardener 
who lived with his wife and family in a lodge perched on a 
high terrace of the garden, and who was forbidden to show 
the house to anyone without a special signed order from the 
owner’s agent. 

The delay, which had kept Clive so long in Sidi Barka, 
had been caused by the temporary absence of the agent in 
Tunis. On his return he had signed an order for Clive to 
see the inside of the house, and finally an arrangement had 
been come to--but only after prolonged haggling, for the 
agent was an Algerian Israelite with pronounced business 
instincts—whereby the house had passed into Clive’s posses- 
sion as tenant till the last day of June. 

“Is the house actually yours now?” said Vivian, when 
Clive had finished telling her what had happened. 

“Ours!” he answered. “Ours! Isn’t it wonderful? We 
can go in to-morrow if we like.” 

They had walked very slowly along the road, absorbed 
in their conversation, and were now close to the tall rocks 
called by the Arabs of Hammam Chedakra Le Mariage 
Arabe. The legend attached to these rocks is that long ago 
a wealthy young Arab chieftain fell in love with his own 
sister, who was the most lovely Arab girl of Algeria, and in- 
sisted on marrying her. On the wedding day there was a 
great Fantasia by the hot springs, and at its close, when the 
bridegroom was about to lead his bride to his tent, the wrath 
of Allah overtook the guilty couple, who were turned into 
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stone. And to this day they stand in the grass near the } 
Grand Cascade, within sound of the voices of the subter- i 
ranean demons, symbols of Allah’s watchfulness over the 
doings of His created. 

Vivian stood still on the road by these rocks. The even- 
ing was falling. The white farm-house, far off on the long 
sloping hill, had already the magical look—the heavenly 
mansion look, Vivian called it—which distant white buildings 
assume in the evening light of North Africa. To the right 
the olive trees were grouped in a shadowy mass with the 
white smoke drifting over them. There was gold in the sky, 
and gold seemed dripping from it over the mountains, the 
woods, the waters, over the road in which Vivian stood by 
Clive, over the incestuous lovers in stone. The cry of the 
waters sounded unusually loud in the silence of the golden 
evening. Vivian’s eyes were fixed on the far-off white house, 
shining mysteriously at the edge of the long green slope 
which lay in front of it, and backed by the naked grey moun- 
tain which closed in the view towards the sea. 

“What are you looking at, Vi?” asked Clive, putting his 
arm through hers, his hand on her hand. 

“That solitary white house far away over there. The 
light makes it so wonderful, like a house where only happiness 
can enter, doesn’t it?” 

His eyes followed hers. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“And our house is white?” 

“Yes.” 

“Let us take happiness into it. I want to make you happy 
in our white house.” 

He pressed her arm, her hand, but said nothing. ; 

“Clive,” she continued, moved to speak out of her heart, 
though she scarcely knew why, “there are things we must 
leave outside when we go into the house by the sea.” 

“What things?” he asked. 
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“Reserves that are unworthy of lovers, I think, and jeal- 
ousies.” 
“Jealousies!” he said, and she knew by the sound of his 
voice that he was startled. 
| “Yes; your jealousy and mine.” 
| “But—but have you ever felt jealousy in connection with 
me?” 
“Yes—horrible jealousy. It is loathsome to feel like that. 
f Don’t ask me to explain why. Let us leave the bad parts 
of us behind when we go into the white house. Look at the 
shining, Clive!” 

She stretched out her hand. 

“Isn’t it like a heavenly mansion—that lonely farm—in 
the evening light?” 

“Yes. White houses often look magical in Africa. I 
noticed it when I was over here before.” 

“It’s the gold falling on them. Light is everything out 
here. Leave out the light and Africa would be nothing. 
Don’t let us leave our light outside when we go into the 
house by the sea. I only wanted to say that. I felt I must 
say it.” 

Then she walked on with her arm through his. 

Only afterwards, long afterwards, did she remember that 
she had been moved to stop and say those words by the 
1 cold grey rocks of the Mariage Arabe, within sound of the 
| voices of the demons chained under the earth in that place. 
i Childish imaginings of the superstitious dark men! Yet she 
| remembered them, as women remember trivialities and endow 
i them with fatal meaning, when love and despair are at grips. 
| 


ii iV 
í Two days later Clive and Vivian said good-býe to Ham- 
mam Chedakra. Clive was in haste to be gone. But Vivian 
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felt rather sad at leaving the little sequestered place. She 
found that she had already learnt to care for it as she cared 
for few places. The honest, broad-shouldered Provengal land- 
lord and his wife, Raoul and Madame Raoul, Madame Guy, 
Rabah ben Mohamed, the pointers, Mimi the donkey, Titi and 
Fritz—these seemed now like old friends, homely and in- 
timate. And the peace of it all, suddenly and sharply felt, 
woke in her wonder whether in the white house by the sea 
they, she and Clive, would find a greater peace. 

As they left in the omnibus she leaned out to look once 
more at the smoke from the Grand Cascade drifting away 
among the olive trees. Then she turned, at a bend in the 
road, and gazed towards the grey mountains that made a 
barrier seaward. She was saying farewell to the lonely white 
farm-house which in the sunset hour had looked like a heavenly 
mansion. She was remembering what she had said to Clive 
in the golden evening. They must take their light with them 
into the white house by the sea. 


The landau rolled heavily over the unevenly paved high- 
way along the wharves of Sidi Barka towards the hilly country 
beyond the outskirts of the town. Italians, Maltese, Arabs, 
negroes, were at work among the warehouses. Hundreds of 
barrels lay massed beside the oily and discoloured waters of 
the harbour, where some haggard ships, which looked as if 
they had braved stormy seas in out-of-the-way corners of the 
world, lay wearily at anchor. This harbour held no gay 
yachts, no brave and majestic steamers, no prettily painted 
pleasure-boats. Under the grey sky it had the aspect of a 
place dedicated to commerce, to the necessities of man rather 
than to his pleasures. Here and there the sound of hammer- 
ing, of tremendous blows struck on iron, rose out of hidden 
places. Dirt, disorder, the squalor of industry, were every- 
where apparent. Children, who looked mostly like uncared- 
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for cross-breeds, the spawn of mongrel men and women, ran 
hither and thither, or stood in knots, many of them in tattered 
garments on bare feet, staring inquisitively with knowing eyes 
at the passing carriage. On the left of the road, the side 
furthest from the sea, was a line of miserable wooden shanties, 
where cheap drinks and coarse food were dispensed to the 
workers of the wharves by indescribable women, swarthy, fat, 
with disordered, or too elaborately arranged, dark hair, bold 
eyes, and dirty hands covered with false jewels. Fowls pecked 
about in front of these shanties. In the verandah of one of 
them an apathetic goose lay under a chair with a broken 
seat. Dogs of no recognised breed snuffled in the gutters 
for garbage. Goats tripped here and there with flopping ears. 
In tiny cages broody birds moulted, or trilled hectically, among 
mouldy plants in pots. Tattered and discoloured curtains 
blew out in the cold wind of the morning. Far off at sea 
a steamer sounded a hoarse note that seemed to issue from 
a gigantic throat threatened with laryngitis. 

To Vivian, who had travelled little, and only to Paris, 
the Riviera and Switzerland, until this African journey with 
Clive, there seemed a forlorn atmosphere hanging about 
Sidi Barka. Although it was a busy town of some twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants, it seemed to her almost incredibly 
out of the world, a lost sort of place, inhabited by a de- 
graded-looking population, not racial but mongrel. She looked 
at the blousy women of the cabarets, and could not tell what 
country they sprang from, what traditions they had. Those 
upper lips darkly tinged by incipient moustaches—did they 
come from Spain, from Malta, from Sicily, from less known 
islands of the Mediterranean? She thought vaguely of 
Corsica, Sardinia. How these women had let themselves go! 
Degradation at the gallop showed in them, in their animal 
eyes, their rolling wealth of dusky fat, in their slatternly 
gait, their coarse, protuberant attitudes. Could any men love 
such women? Could even their own children love them? 
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Perhaps they had black blood mingled with their European 
blood, perhaps many of them were half-castes. And she felt 
a strong repulsion from the unholy mingling of blood—as 
she thought it—though she had felt no repulsion from 
Rabah ben Mohamed, and the few Arabs she had seen in 
Hammam Chedakra. 

The Maltese driver cracked his whip violently. With a 
bump the carriage rolled off the paved road by the wharves 
into a sea of brown and yellow mud, mingled with mud which 
was red. The strung-out cabarets still showed on the left of 
the road for a short distance, but the carriage had now 
passed the last of the warehouses, and was rolling by some 
seedy, low barracks, where native troops were quartered at 
the edge of the sea. Dark men were drilling in the moist 
ploughed-up earth of an open space. A bugle sounded. 
The sea came full into sight. The wind, as if it felt that it 
was no longer impeded by the habitations of men, rose in 
a strong gust, and went travelling inland towards the lines 
of low hills. And just then some drops of cold rain began 
to fall, 

“This seems much further away from England than even 
Hammam Chedakra,” said Vivian, “in spite of there being a 
town here.” 

“Thats because it’s entirely off the beaten track of 
travellers,” said Clive. 

He looked at her anxiously. 

“I know you hated the town—and no wonder! Its a 
mongrel place with a mongrel population. And besides, the 
weather was all against us. But wait till we are out in the 
country over the hill there.” 

He pointed towards some rising ground in the distance 
ahead. 

“If only we could have a gleam of sunshine,” he added. 
“It would make all the difference.” 

“Light—yes. Africa needs light tremendously.” 
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“We shall have it, heaps of it, never fear!” 
“And our own light too, the light we are bringing with 
us,” she said. 

The carriage wheels on the left-hand side sank deeply 
into a sort of small pit. The horses, encouraged by the 
Maltese driver, strained violently at their collars. The wheels 
rose grinding against some stones. Mud flew up in a shower. 
The driver turned round, grinning under his enormous mous- 
taches, and remarked in bastard French: 

“The roads are only fit for the devil to travel on since 
the war.” 

“Since the war!” echoed Vivian. “Everything that goes 
wrong now, from the morals of men and women to the holes 
in the road, is scored up against the war.” 

“And yet not half the tale is ever told or even hinted 
at,” said Clive. “If the world knew how much hidden evil, 
evil that’s past and that’s in being at this very moment, is 
due to that great orgy of abominations, due solely to that, 
perhaps there might be a chance of a long peace. That is, 
if human beings in the mass are capable any more of being 
shocked at anything, of recoiling from anything. God, how 
I hate war!” 

Vivian was amazed by the sudden and intense violence 
in his voice, a strangely personal violence, which seemed to 
boil up out of depths incandescent. Clive seldom spoke of 
the war, never of the part he had played in it. She was 
startled to realise the fierceness of his feeling about it. But 
before she could say anything he added quickly: 

“But don’t let us be fools. Don’t let us spoil our peace. 
That’s what men and women generally do. They won’t let 
their own happiness alone. Look over there, Vi. The sky 
is brightening over the sea. This rain isn’t going to last. 
Allez un peu plus vite!” he added, raising his voice in a 
call to the driver. . “The horses haven’t much further to go. 
It’s no distance really to the house. But the difference be- 
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tween the town and the place where the house stands! 
You'll see almost directly. I know exactly what you’re think- 
ing. But wait just five minutes. If only the sun would come 
really out, instead of pretending and tricking us!” 

There was exasperation in his voice. 

“The sun will come,” she said, putting her hand on his. 
“If not to-day, then to-morrow. You’re afraid I’m going to 
be disappointed, aren’t you?” 

“Its all such a terrific sacrifice for you.” 

“No, it isn’t. I’m with you, and we are going to be 
_ very happy here.” 

She kept her hand on his and they were silent, as the 
horses mounted the hill. 

The road now wound upwards along high ground at the 
very edge of the sea. The last shanty had disappeared. 
Not a house was in sight. On the left of the road pine trees 
showed climbing to the crest of a hill. A fisherman with 
bare feet and frowning brows over hawk-like eyes went by, 
meeting them, with a great pannier of straw hanging from a 
hairy brown arm. Out at sea a fleet of sixteen fishing 
smacks spread their sails to the wind. Above them was a 
widening rent in the grey of the sky through which) Vivian 
saw a patch of deep blue. It was a day of changing weather, 
uncertain, tremulous, now dark and threatening, now only 
pale, with suggestions of hidden radiance ready to break, 
through and be kind to the world if the power were given to it. 

The hill grew steeper. The road was still very bad, and 
the little, active grey horses which drew the heavy landau 
had hard work to plough through the mud. On the right 
the bank descended precipitously to the shingle that edged 
the sea, which broke on it with a heavy, muffled sound 
sending up a mist of white spray. The cry of gulls was 
faintly audible in the wind. 

Clive stood up in the carriage, holding on with one hand 
to the rail behind the box-seat. 
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“We shall be at the top in a moment. Then the road 
turns sharply and we shall see the trees in our garden.” 

“Our garden!” The words sounded strange in Vivian’s 
ears. She could scarcely believe that she was driving to a 
house which she must learn to think of as “home.” She 
got up too, and stood by Clive looking over the horses’ 
heads. The carriage breasted the hill, and came to a point 
of land below which some rocks stood out above the sea. 
Here the road turned at an acute angle, and a wide view 
came into sight, a view of curving shores, of sands, of distant 
houses scattered along the edge of the sands, of pine-woods, 
hills, a long promontory far off running out to protect this 
part of the African coast with a lighthouse set prominently 
on a point. To the left was a great bastion of yellow stone, 
perhaps twenty feet high, with a low wall above it, and a 
climbing wilderness of trees and shrubs; great spreading 
pines, ilexes, palms, orange trees, lemon trees, mimosa, 
lebbek trees, pepper trees, bamboos, laurustinus, oleanders. 
Over the wall of the bastion of stone geraniums streamed 
down, a tangle of green tresses with as yet but a very few 
pink and red flowers. And the sound of the wind from the 
sea in these masses of trees raised high above the road, and 
mounting upwards steeply to the crown of the hill, was deep 
and sonorous, a romantic world-music which suggested 
eternity and ultimate things. Vivian detected the romance 
in this sound even as they drove by under the leaning crowns 
of the pines. She was to know it well, to think of it as a 
leitmotif in her life in the future. But now quickly she for- 
got it, for a white house came partially into sight, high up, 
a snow-white house, with cup-like cupolas, and terraces, and 
pillared little balconies, and arched windows, peeping through 
the masses of foliage. 

“There it is!” said Clive. 

His face was flushed as he turned it to her, and his 
eyes were shining eagerly. 
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“The white house by the sea!” she said. “How strange 
that we should have come to it at last!” 

She let go of the rail and sank back on the seat. The 
driver pulled up the horses carefully at the edge of the pre- 
cipitous cliff. And she saw a tall iron gate between stone 
posts, close-shut against intruders. 

“Pll get down and open it,” Clive said to the driver. 

And in an instant he was out of the carriage and had 
the gate open. He stood holding it while the driver turned 
the horses’ heads. The whip was cracked sharply; the horses 
started forward. Vivian called out, “Attendez pour Mon- 
sieur!” But the man on the box did not heed her. The 
horses broke into an uneven canter, and up a steep, narrow 
drive, between two walls of trees, she was carried alone to 
the white house by the sea. 


Vivian was beginning to realise the strangeness of being 
out of the world. She remembered someone—she had for- 
gotten whom—-saying to her once, “We live quite out of the 
world now.” She had sometimes seen the phrase in print. 
But she had not experienced what the words stood for. Now 
she knew that they certainly stood for life in the house by 
the sea. And the strangeness, the full meaning of a life 
totally disconnected from all those small experiences, those 
innumerable daily events which had hitherto made up in 
their totality “life” for her, stole over and into her gradually. 
And it seemed to her that she had never till now had full 
time to think deeply, to notice acutely, to feel thoroughly, 
to weigh, to penetrate, and to wonder. 

This comparatively silent life, emptied of many voices, 
of many faces, of activities, of the stir and the clamour 
and the crowding desires of men, of insistent calls upon her 
attention and demands upon her time and her energy, was 
not a thin life; it was full, mysteriously full, but she felt 
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it purged and because of that almost terribly clear. There 
was something stark about it, as if the clothes of life were 
gone, and the naked body of life began to show itself to her. 

Already the house in which she was living with Clive, the 
garden surrounding it, the outlook from that garden, seemed 
familiar to her as nothing had ever seemed familiar before. 
The setting of her present life had become one with her life, 
had sunk into it and mingled with it. Nevertheless in the 
familiarity, the oneness, there was strangeness. Clive had 
once told her that in passing quickly by the white house, 
which had been named by its not very inventive owner 
Villa du Soleil, he had felt it. Perhaps touched by suggestion 
from him, she, too, felt the house and the garden in which 
it stood. They seemed to have been waiting for her, to 
have been intending that she should come to them -and 
belong to them. 

The house was fantastic. It was not an old Arab house, 
but modern, Yet it had an Oriental fascination about it. 
For the architect had caught something of the furtive subtlety 
of those Eastern builders who knew how to fashion beautiful 
hiding-places which turned blind eyes to the world. There 
was something secretive about the rather complicated archi- 
tecture which peeped out, or kept away from sight among the 
trees. Small, cup-like cupolas, blindingly white, were divided 
by sections of flat roof which served as oddly secret terraces. 
One entered through a narrow arched doorway from the 
garden, went up a tiled stairway of shallow steps, came into 
a small room with low-set windows sunk deep in thick walls, 
and lo! there was another garden high up with flowers 
blowing almost on a level with the windows. For the house 
was built upon different levels, so that rooms which were 
upstairs were found to be also on a ground floor, while yet 
other rooms, to which one descended, opened upon pillared 
balconies, or tiny red-tiled terraces lifted above the ground 
and commanding through the crowding trees glimpses of 
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the bright sea. Everywhere delicate and intricate patterns 
of plaster-work broke the monotony of the snow-white and 
cream-coloured interior walls, and the pure colours of Moorish 
tiles, azure, emerald green, deep orange, pale yellow, purple 
and mauve, lit up the shadowy recesses which seemed con- 
structed for dreaming. The rooms under the cupolas were 
domed, and in the domes were tiny window-slits of glass 
that glowed in the sun-rays like narrow jewels. The other 
rooms, too, had high ceilings, a concession to modern hygiene; 
and though most of the doorways and the short staircases 
were narrow, and most of the windows were small, the house 
was a deliciously cool house, nearly always full of air and 
of the breath of the sea. 

There was one outside staircase. This led from a shady 
open space in the garden immediately on the left of the 
steep and curving drive, but well below it, to a sort of flat, 
consisting of two adjoining bedrooms, one large, looking 
right over, and almost into, the sea, the other smaller with 
windows to the more sequestered part of the garden. A 
lobby, or little hall, divided them, and they were cut off 
from the rest of the house, their only access being to the 
_ Staircase, and to a small, square terrace, with a low white 

parapet, raised high above the drive, and commanding a 
view of it, and of the country beyond and below the villa 
towards the promontory on which stood the lighthouse. A 
window from the bigger of the two bedrooms opened on to 
this terrace, two other windows at the end of the room look- 
ing down on to the sea. Vivian and Clive had taken posses- 
sion of this flat as their sleeping quarters. They both liked 
the privacy of it, the silence of it, cut off from the rest of 
the house in which sometimes the voices, the shuffling footsteps 
of servants were audible. And they enjoyed mounting up 
to it by the staircase out in the sea-wind. The rainy season 
was over, the warmth of the African spring was increasing 
every day in the air. They had little to fear now from the 
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elements except, ` perhaps, an occasional shower of rain 
quickly passing, or a brief storm blowing up from the sea. 
And if any steady bad weather did set in, which was unlikely, 
they could easily shift their quarters to the main portion of 
the house, and as Clive said, “creep in under the cupolas 
and lie snug till the evil was past.” 

The furniture of the house was not remarkable. The 
engineer who had built the harbour of Sidi Barka was evidently 
aman of no great knowledge or taste. But he had had a 
care for comfort. The beds, for instance, were excellent. 
There were many deep and well-cushioned divans covered 
with native stuffs. Some not valuable, but decidedly deco- 
rative, Oriental carpets and prayer rugs were laid on the 
tiled floors. Here and there stood a few bits of pottery 
vivid in colour. There was of course nothing of English 
luxury, but there was nothing of French stiffness. The house 
was on the whole rather bare, but it had no glaring notes 
of bad taste, and it was easily “run” with a staff of three 
servants, a French Algerian cook from Constantine, an Italian 
woman who had been in Tunis, but whose family now lived 
in Sidi Barka, and a Kabyle valet de chambre who an- 
nounced himself as Bakir ben Yahia. 

To Vivian the house was a perpetual delight, a sort of 
conjurer’s box full of surprises. Although it had a touch 
of mystery, there was absolutely no melancholy about it. 
Its radiant whiteness was enticingly cheerful. Its up and 
down subtlety was entertaining, even amusing. Its frag- 
mentary cleverness, a cleverness of morsels, was totally un- 
like anything to which she was accustomed. And, at any 
rate for her, a new-comer in Africa, it had a savour of 
romance. When she stood on one of the bits of flat roof 
between the cupolas, and saw their round whiteness, almost 
like the round whiteness of a beautiful woman’s breasts, ris- 
ing on left and right, or forming a curving barrier in front 
of her, she often had a queer little thrill of emotion, as if the 
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far-away had come near to her, were trying to enfold her in 
its strangeness, to form her into a woman quite other than 
the athletic English girl she was. When from a distant nook 
in the garden she caught a glimpse of gleaming white through 
the trees, perhaps a tiny pillared balcony peeping between 
parted tresses of Bougainvillea, or a low terrace wall with 
a square small window above it, or a section of flat façade 
with pale blue shutters set back against it, she was stirred 
by an emotion both vague and vital, such as no building 
had given her before. She came to think of the house as 
an individual, complex, furtive, gay, pure, endowed with both 
humour and mystery, hiding and laughing in the shadow 
and the sun. And the sound of the sea was a voice in the 
house, seemed sometimes to Vivian to be the very voice of 
the house, now murmuring, purring, contented or drowsy, 
now deep with dreaming or desire, now mystical with a 
withdrawn intensity, wide and frail, yet holding sounds of 
eternity, sounds that called, that summoned, that hinted 
at the nothingness of the human life in the world. 

Vivian always thought of the house as African; she 
thought of the garden as Mediterranean. 

When she had been on the Riviera playing tennis in the 
old days that seemed already so long ago, she had known 
many beautiful sea-gardens. The garden of the Villa du 
Soleil reminded her of them with an added charm coming 
from the other side of the sea. And this combination of the 
South and the North, the South of France and the North 
of Africa, blending together harmoniously made the garden 
Mediterranean. The many pine trees in it, some of them 
giants with mighty crowns, recalled the Riviera. And there 
were the olives, the orange trees, the lemon trees and the 
palms, all to be found on the shores of France. The cypresses, 
the ilexes, were perhaps Italian-Mediterranean. The mimosa, 
the oleanders, the laurustinus, the acacias—these were not 
specially African. But though Vivian had of course seen 
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many palms in Riviera gardens, the palms in the domain of 
the Villa du Soleil seemed to her finer, more definite, and 
far more thoroughly in place and at home than those in 
Lord Dartree’s garden at Cannes, or in the grounds of her 
other acquaintances and friends at Cannes, Nice, Menton 
and Monte Carlo. 

“Palms belong here!” she often thought, as she wandered 
through this African garden. “On the Riviera they look like 
luxury trees belonging necessarily to rich people. Here they 
are natural companions.” 

And with them she put the lebbek trees, the pepper trees, 
and the enormous bamboos. But the palms were her special 
favourites. She loved to look through the palms to the little 
white cupolas. She loved to sit under their tufted heads and 
to listen to the swish of the wind in their shining fan-like 
leaves. She loved to hear the creak of the tall, bare, slate- 
coloured stems of the three or four cocoanut palms, as they 
swayed when the sea-wind blew strongly, bending this way 
and that with a marvellous suppleness that knew how to give 
and to resist. Quite near to the house there was a long 
palm walk, running from a circular space with garden seats, 
where Vivian and Clive often sat to drink coffee, or, in the 
afternoons, to have tea at the sacred hour of England, to 
the pleasaunce of spring where, in carefully laid out beds, 
bloomed hyacinths, daffodils, tulips, and masses of big purple 
violets. The palms on either side of this walk, a path strewn 
with shining, honey-coloured sand, had fat, deeply wrinkled 
trunks which reminded Vivian of pine-apples. They spread 
a roof of magnificent fans overhead, through which the sun- 
light trickled, but which gave many patches of shade. Vivian 
called this path, “Little Africa,” or sometimes, “The African 
Walk,” the pleasaunce beyond it, “Little England” because 
the flowers there recalled to her Surrey gardens, and April 
moments at home. Often she strolled or sat in “Little Africa,” 
and with eyes half closed, or sometimes shut, listened to the 
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voice, the special voice, which the wind gave to the palm- 
leaves. There were many voices in the garden and gradually 
she came to know them all: the voices of the pines, most 
mysterious and beautiful of all, the reedy voices of the 
feathery bamboos, the rustling voices of the tufted palms 
which lifted their small, proud heads on high, above most 
of the other trees, the hushed, sometimes almost dulled 
voices of the ilex and lebbek trees, the murmuring whisper 
of mimosa. 

But in after-time, when she thought of days and nights 
in the Villa du Soleil, of sunny, of twilight, of moonlit, and 
of deep, dark hours in that Garden of the Sea, her memory 
was always flooded with the sound of wind in the pine trees, 
and she knew that the dominating voices about her there 
were the voices of the pines. 

The garden was rather large, and had been cleverly laid 
out in a series of terraces, of different lengths and widths 
and shapes. Only one was fully exposed to the sea. This 
was the very long and narrow terrace which stretched itself 
out by the low wall at the bottom of the garden above the 
great stone bastion which Vivian had noticed from the road. 
At the end of this terrace farthest from the house there was 

a solitary room built against a wall of rock. Completely 
hidden from the house, and at a considerable distance from 
it, this room could only be reached from the terrace. Why © 
it had been built there, what special purpose it had served, 
Clive and Vivian could not guess. It was large enough for 
a studio, but there was no north light, and the one window 
to the sea was small. The walls were whitewashed, the ceiling 
was lofty; there was a wide doorway through which plenty 
of light could enter when the door was set open. In the room 
were a large plain writing-table, a revolving chair, a bureau 
with many drawers, and a deep divan. Possibly the engineer 
had retired to this solitary room to study, or work out his 
plans, when building the harbour. The floor was strewn 
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with rugs. An electric lamp hung from the ceiling above 
the writing-table. 

Clive and Vivian called this lowest terrace “the sea ter- 
race,” and often walked there at the hour of sunset. Looking 
over the wall they had a wonderful view. The whole of the 
prospect towards the promontory beyond the house was hidden 
from them by the sharp turn of the road near the gate of 
their drive, but they could look across the arm of the sea 
which ended in the port of Sidi Barka to a long line of hills 
and mountains, at whose feet lay yellow sands washed by the 
waves of the sea. Fold upon fold these distant mountains, 
not repellingly high, not cruelly severe, seemed almost to 
float into the distance of the sea. Often they looked like a 
wonderful painting tenderly washed in by a brush steeped 
in dark colours between the blues of sea and sky. Yet the 
yellow sands curving along their base for mile upon mile 
were clearly discernible from the garden of the Villa du Soleil, 
Towards sunset these mountains bloomed against the sky, 
as if heavily dusted with a marvellous plum colour. At dawn 
they usually looked paler, dim blue. They were always ex- 
quisitely beautiful. The intricacy of their outlines somehow 
miraculously made in the net result an impression of delicate, 
sometimes of breathless, calm. When Vivian stood gazing 
across the sea at them she often found that she was in- 
stinctively holding her breath. And they too, like the white 
_ half-hidden house, like the terraced garden on the hillside, 
seemed to mingle with her life at this time, to become almost 
one with it. 

She kept away from Sidi Barka; seldom she even thought 
of it, or sharply realised how very near it was, with its mon- 
grel population, its barracks, its wharves, its discoloured 
shanties and dingy commercial bustle. She saw from the 
garden steamers going towards it, sailing ships drawing into 
its harbour from Mediterranean voyages; she saw nearly 
every day the fleet of fishing boats coming out from it to 
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their business in the deep, or tacking at evening after the 
labour of the day to regain it before the dark set in. She 
saw the winking eye of the lighthouse on the mole which 
guarded the harbour entrance. But nevertheless there was 
a curious atmosphere of remoteness, not of wildness but just 
that—of remoteness, about the little domain of the Villa du 
‚Soleil, which penetrated Vivian and allowed her to forget, 
or to ignore, things at enmity with it. 

~- It seemed to her a white hermitage of the sea, far away 
from all beaten tracks, hidden away from the eyes and the 
voices of men, from the generally cruel notice of humanity, 
full of sea scents and sea noises, intimate yet ceaselessly 
romantic, lonely, Mediterranean. Along the winding road at 
the sea edge few vehicles came. Now and then a cart went 
slowly past, with a swarthy Maltese, Sicilian or Arab half 
asleep above a team of mules. Now and then a carriage 
drove by containing some bourgeoisie of Sidi Barka out for 
an airing, Very seldom rose up the purr of a motor-car 
breasting the hill. Generally about the white house there 
were only the voices of birds—the garden was full of birds— 
sea voices, and voices of trees played with by the winds. 

If exterior peace can bring to the birth interior peace, 
if natural beauty can bring about joy in human hearts, if 
extreme remoteness from places connected with pain in the 
human memory can lay to rest, or cause absolutely to die, 
the ache that memory, when in activity, keeps alive, then, 
though Clive and Vivian had not gone out into the wilds 
by the stream, under the tawny precipices above the plain 
of the gazelles, surely they had at last reached their endroit 
du bonheur. 


VI 


Asour a fortnight after Vivian and Clive had settled 
down in the Villa du Soleil, in the afternoon, a short, thin 
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man, with dark hair and eyes, a wrinkled face and a yellow 
complexion, walked up the road by the sea from the direc- 
tion of the scattered houses which lay along the sands be- 
tween the villa and the promontory, opened the tall iron 
gate, and made his way to the entrance where there was 
an electric bell. He rang. Bakir ben Yahia answered the 
summons, and was asked briskly in French, spoken with a 
strong English accent, for his master, Mr. Claude Ormeley. 
At the same time he was given a card on which was printed: 
Mr. Frederick Beake, H.B.M. Consul, and an address in Sidi 
Barka. Bakir took the card in his sleepy and gentle way— 
he was always gentle and nearly always seemed sleepy—and 
went into the house, leaving King George’s representative 
standing on the grey marble step. 

Clive happened to be out walking, but Vivian was read- 
ing in the garden, and was speedily discovered by Bakir, 
who solemnly gave her the card, saying in a slow, thick voice, 
“Monsieur le Consul Anglais pour Madame.” 

As Vivian heard the words and looked at the card she had 
an unpleasant, startled feeling, as of one unexpectedly dis- 
covered when lying in hiding. She stared at the card, un- 
certain what to do. Until this moment she had not known 
that there was an official representative of England in Sidi 
Barka. She was disagreeably surprised by the knowledge, 
and immediately her mind fastened on the invented name 
she and Clive had assumed. Could this man’s visit have 
anything to do with that? Could he have found out who 
they really were and—— 

“Did you tell the gentleman I was at home?” she asked 
Bakir. 

“Yes, Madame. I said you were here in the garden.” 

Vivian got up from her chair and went towards the house. 

“Bring the gentleman into the salon, please, Bakir,” 
she said. 

She went into the house from the lower terrace, and 
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waited for a moment in the little salon which served as.a 
drawing-room. Here they had put out a few of their books, 
and on the writing-table stood the large photograph of Clive 
which had formerly stood on. Vivian’s writing-table in Pont 
Street, the photograph of the trouble-maker. 

“Monsieur le Consul Anglais!” announced Bakir, solemnly, 
and the short man with the yellow complexion stood before 
Vivian. 

He looked at her, she thought, rather eagerly with his 
dark eyes as she held out her hand. 

“I hope I am not disturbing you,” he said. “I’m the 
British Consul here, and hearing that the villa had been 
taken by English people, I felt it my duty, and pleasure, to 
call, in spite of the foreign fashion which prescribes—ah!” 

“Thank you very much. Do sit down.” 

“Thanks. It’s a very rare thing for English residents to 
settle here. This place is rather off the beaten track. And 
to tell the truth, although I have been here now for over 
seven years, I have——” 

“Yes?” said Vivian. “Yes?” 

The little man had suddenly broken off again, but now, 
at her question, he rather confusedly continued, with an un- 
certain manner: 

“I have never known any English to settle here except 
for business purposes, in connection with the wine and 
tobacco trades. Are you staying long?” 

He looked at her in an oddly surreptitious and searching 
way, she thought, then quickly looked away. 

“We have taken this house till the end of June. We—my 
husband has had a great deal to do lately and needs a 
complete rest. We hope to get it here.” 

“Oh, you will, you will! No one ever comes here. — It’s 
a real exile, I can assure you. Since my wife died three 
years ago I have been trying to get transferred, but up to 
now I haven’t been successful.” 
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. “You live in the town?” 

“Yes, in a flat. But to-day I’ve been out at Ain-Touta 
having a swim. I’m a very persistent bather. Even in 
winter I sometimes go in. But——” 

Again he sent the oddly surreptitious and searching 
look to Vivian and broke off. 

“Yes?” she said, this time with insistence. 

The feeling had grown upon her, while she had been 
with Mr. Beake, that since he had seen her there was some- 
thing on his mind, and that she had better know it, though 
she was sure the knowledge would be unpleasant to her. 

“What is it?” she added, as he was silent. 

“Well—excuse me... but do you play tennis?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

“Tennis! Why should you think so—though nowadays 
most people play?” 

“The fact is, my last’ leave in England coincided with 
the Wimbledon Tournament. That was the year before last. 
I’m a keen tennis player, though only in a small way. I’ve 
no pretension to be a crack player. And 1—I—do forgive 
me, but haven’t you ever been told that you’re astonishingly 
like Miss Vivian Denys, the famous champion? She won 
the Mixed Doubles with Gordon, you know, last October at 
King’s Club, and married——” 

“I am—or rather I was Vivian Denys,” said Vivian. 

Mr. Beake started violently, stared; his yellow com- 
plexion slowly reddened, as if with difficulty; he put up a 
thin yellow hand to his small, bristling moustache. 

“But—but—I understood that your name was Ormeley, 
Mrs. Claude Ormeley!” he said. “I know this house was 
taken in the name of Ormeley. As British Consul [——” 

Suddenly his eyes, shifting uneasily about the little room, 
fixed themselves on the large photograph of Clive which 
was close to his chair. He leaned forward staring. 

“That is my husband,” said Vivian. 
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“I have seen other photographs of him in the papers. 
But——” 

“His name is Clive Baratrie.” 

“I knew that you married Clive Baratrie—that is that 
Miss Denys——” 

“Almost every living Englishman and woman does know 
that, I suppose,” said Vivian, quietly. ‘Circumstances have 
combined to make our name notorious. That is why, for a 
little while, we have taken another name, the name of 
Ormeley. That is why we are living here for a few months. 
My husband has gone through a very terrible experience, 
Mr. Beake. If he hadn’t a strong nature it might have 
brought about a catastrophe. For there’s a limit to all 
human endurance. What the future holds for us I can’t 
know. But I hope you will let the present alone. Will 
you?” 

Mr. Beake looked very excited, very “strung up.” Both 
hands had now flown to his moustache, and he shifted in 
his chair like a fidgety boy. 

“I’m sure, Mrs. Baratrie, that I haven’t the slightest wish 
to—— Are your passports in order?” 

His voice had become suddenly official. 

“Of course we took out passports in our own name, the 
name of Baratrie,” said Vivian, trying to keep the ice out 
of her voice, to speak simply and naturally. 

“Right! Right!” 

He was now again looking at her with the oddly furtive 
and self-conscious expression which she had already noticed. 

“Its a most extraordinary thing——” he began. 

He stopped. 

“What is most extraordinary, please?” 

“Its a most extraordinary thing, but I am a very distant 
relative of the late Mrs. Sabine.” 

Vivian felt that she stiffened in her chair. 
“Really!” she said. 
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“Yes, Mrs. Sabine was my Mother’s cousin, her third 
cousin on her Father’s side. But I never even saw her.” 

He paused. Vivian said nothing. 

“Very odd—isn’t it?” he added, “that in this out-of-the- 
way place——” 

“I don’t think anything is odd,” Vivian interrupted. She 
had become unusually pale, and her steady eyes were stern. 
“Tt seems to me that the unexpected happens more often 
than not.” 

She looked quickly round the little room, listened for 
an instapt to the intimate voice of the sea which pervaded 
it. It was absurd—she knew that—but she felt just then as 
if Mrs. Sabine had followed them to Africa, as if this little 
yellow man, with the stubbly moustache and the excited 
dark eyes, were a connecting-link between those who had 
tried to escape and this following individuality, mysterious, 
hidden, but potent. And she seemed to see a thin, barely 
visible cord stretched out between the dead woman, who 
lived horribly in her life, and herself, fastening them the 
one to the other. 

“Mr. Beake,” she said, “you know the phrase about 
throwing oneself on another’s mercy. I don’t want to do 
that. My husband and I have nothing to be ashamed of, 
as you know if you have followed what has been made public 
about us in the newspapers. It—it has all been the perse- 
cution of an innocent man. But I want to tell you how it 
is with us just now. It is no use my talking to you as a 
stranger, and I’m not going to do it. I’m going to be un- 
reserved with you for my husband’s sake.” 

She was forcing herself through a quickset hedge of 
natural reserve. She felt that thorns tore her, that a net- 
work of closely woven together obstacles, making an almost 
impenetrable barrier, tried stubbornly to oppose her progress 
to frankness. But she got through, found the way obstinately, 
helped by the fixed purpose, which was becoming the passion 
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of her life, to make things easy for Clive. And she told the 
little man something of how it was with the man she loved; 
told him that Clive must have rest, peace, freedom from the 
intolerable, flaying knowledge and anxiety which had per- 
secuted him for so long. And she asked him to join with 
her in keeping a secret from Clive—the fact that he knew 
now who Clive was, the other fact about the distant relation- 
ship to Mrs. Sabine. And he listened, understood—or so it 
seemed—and promised to do what she wished. And he went 
away thrilling with excitement, and half in love with this 
wonderful girl, who had confided in him and with whom he 
was sharer in a plot, a plot of silence and hidden knowledge. 
His lonely and dreary life lifted itself on wings that day. 
Suddenly brought face to face with the bitter romance of 
life, suddenly taken into it for a moment by this girl, heroine 
of the tennis courts, one of the central figures in a great 
scandal, Frederick Beake, H.B.M. Consul at Sidi Barka, walked 
home to his ugly little flat in a condition of tense mental 
energy that finally left him tired. Sidi Barka seemed suddenly 
central, instead of a town toppling off the edge of the world 
into nothingness. An extraordinary day! Extraordinary! 
One never knew what might happen next, when one might 
be drawn into a current of strange events. If Catherine— 
the dead wife—had been here, how interested, how excited 
she would have been! But then he remembered his pledge 
to Mrs. Baratrie. For it had been a pledge, nothing less. 
He would not have been able to tell Catherine. So perhaps 
it was as well that—he lay back in his chair and lit an 
Algerian cigar. 

From that day Vivian had a secret from Clive. She 
hated having a secret. It seemed to her as if circumstances — 
were conspiring together to force her into paths where she 
had never thought to set foot. When Clive came back from 
his walk she told him that she had had a visitor, and who 


the visitor had been, and what sort of little man he was. 
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But she said nothing more. Even the bit of news which she 
gave seemed to irritate and upset Clive severely. 

“An Englishman here!” he exclaimed. “And claiming 
the right to call on us! Where can one go to get away 
from the everlasting interference with one’s life? And now 
I suppose—did he leave a card for me?” 

“Ves.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Here,” she said, holding the card out. 

He looked at it with angry eyes. 

“I don’t think I shall return it. Why should I? What’s 
the use?” 

“Why not drive in with me one day during business 
hours and just leave your card at his flat? He is sure to 
be out at the Consulate.” 

“But he might come here again.” 

She said nothing. She thought that quite possible. Clive 
still held the card and was staring at it, almost as if fascinated. 

“This beastly little bit of pasteboard has made me feel 
quite different about our home here,” he said. “Quite dif- 
ferent!” 

He laid the card down on the writing-table near his photo- 
graph, then raised his eyes to the photograph and frowned. 

“Did he see that?” he asked. 

“No doubt,” said Vivian, feeling horrible, unnatural, almost 
guilty. “He looked about the room.” 

“I wonder if——” He broke off, changed the subject, 
and soon went out alone into the garden. 

It was immediately after this unforeseen occurrence that 
Clive began to show an interest in the solitary room at the 
end of the lowest terrace of the garden. He made Bakir 
ben Yahia go down with him to it, had the room dusted 
and brushed out, the furniture moved so that light fell on 
the writing-table when the door was shut, a blotter, letter- 
paper, envelopes and pens arranged upon it, a rack for pipes 
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fastened against the wall, a small bookcase fixed up over 
the divan. 

“It seems a pity to waste that room,” he said, in explana- 
tion to Vivian. “Besides, I like being so close to the sea.” 

His eyes were self-conscious as he said this, and his 
manner was slightly uneasy. She knew that it was the Con- 
sul’s visit which had drawn his attention to the room. He 
had thought of it, was thinking of it now, as a hiding-place. 
Evidently in their solitude the morbid passion for complete 
isolation was growing on him. Already she could scarcely 
believe that he had had the strength, the courage, to endure 
all that he had endured for so long in England. For he was 
quite evidently a super-sensitive man, more sensitive even 
than she had suspected. Or—it might be that—he was per- 
haps being swept along on the wave of a great reaction, 
greater than she had foreseen. Having faced the curious 
world bravely for nearly two years, perpetually stared at, 
whispered about, criticised, the victim of an intense and uni- 
versal inquisitiveness in Law Court, drawing-room, Stock Ex- 
change, in theatres, in the streets, on the tennis courts, 
wherever men and women congregated or went by, it had 
come to this—that now literally he wanted to hide like an 
animal that creeps into a hole. And she thought, could not 
help thinking, of the room on the sea terrace as a hole. 

This development in Clive was horribly painful to her. 
Sometimes she could scarcely bear it. Sometimes she blamed 
herself secretly for having come away from England with 
him, called herself a coward in her tenderness, a recreant in 
her unselfishness. Sometimes she wondered whether she was 
not actually in process of helping to destroy the man whom 
she loved. Was he not sinking into weakness, losing his 
manhood? Ought she not to combat his apparently growing 
determination to live hidden away? But then she remembered 
that they had come out to Africa under a name not theirs 
merely in order that he should have a rest from notoriety, 
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a period of peace from the torture he had endured for so 
long. And she knew herself for the time powerless to pro- 
test against a way of life which might possibly lead to dis- 
aster, to a complete sapping of Clive’s power to resist if, as 
seemed inevitable, he had to take up his burden again. 

For Vivian knew that they could not live in hiding for 
ever. She always looked upon this African time as a period 
of rest between two periods of energetic, and even tragic, 
struggle. She was perhaps too young, and certainly too 
naturally courageous and honest-hearted, to contemplate a 
perpetual secrecy as possible for her and Clive. To hide 
for ever would be fatal to the characters of both of them. 
And she knew that there was something unconquerable in 
her which could not endure that even because of love. Beyond 
the love even, far down in the depths of her, there was some- 
thing moral which was her, something untamable which would 
have to have its way in the end even in defiance of love; 
and that something would never consent to a perpetual ex- 
clusion brought about by something not unlike fear. 

In the house by the sea she came to know ‚that abso- 
lutely. It was one of the many things made strongly clear 
to her in this new way of life. 

She said nothing to dissuade Clive from making the sea 
room his sitting-room. On the contrary, she added to its 
comfort with one or two touches, and filled it with flowers 
from the garden and branches of flowering mimosa, giving 
the rein to her tenderness, If this was indeed only a period 
of calm and comparative happiness between two periods of 
struggle and difficulty, as she believed, even felt sure, she 
longed to make it as perfect as she could. So she hid from 
Clive the fact of her knowledge of his fear, and assumed, 
with him, that the sea was the attraction which had drawn 
him to the solitary room. 

About a week after the Consul’s visit they drove in a 
hired carriage to Sidi Barka, in business hours, and Clive 
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climbed the stairs of a new building let out in flats on the 
outskirts of the town, near a piece of waste ground called 
“Le Stadium Anglais de Sidi Barka,” and rang at a door 
au troisième which had Mr. Beake’s name on it. A Jewish 
woman-servant, in loose slippers and a pointed black cap 
bordered with a fringed scarlet handkerchief, answered the 
door, and said that the Consul was out at his office. Clive 
left his card. 

“That’s over, thank God!” he said, as he got into the 
carriage. “And now let’s be off. I hate this town, don’t 
you, Vi?” 

“I don’t hate it, but there’s nothing attractive about it 
except the setting. I love the mountains beyond the harbour, 
and the country inland with the hills and pine-woods must 
be beautiful, I think. But the town—no!” 

“Its off the beaten track. Thats its only merit. I’m 
longing to get back to our garden. I hope the little yellow 
man won’t take it into his head to call again. I dare say 
he’s bored to death here and would find us a resource if 
we let him. But I can’t have that. I shall tell Bakir. We 
haven’t come here to——” 

He broke off. They had passed the warehouses, and ‘the 
strong breath of the sea, green and foam-flecked that day, 
came to them with its healing touch. Vivian saw Clive shut 
his eyes. Then he took off his soft hat and the wind ruffled 
his hair. His face was burned by the sun, but’ the upper 
part of his forehead was white. She looked at this white 
bit. Distress seemed to be made visible on it. Now that he 
had shut his eyes, because of that, she felt the ache of his 
longing for calm. He was trying just then to give himself 
up to the cooling and beautiful inhumanity of the sea wind, 
to draw nature into his soul. His shut eyes were strangely 
pathetic to her. She felt about him then as she had felt in 
Hammam Chedakra when she’ had watched him asleep by 
the olive-wood fire, 
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He opened his eyes and met hers, smiled faintly, and 
put out his hand to hers. 

“You are worth it all!” he said, with a sudden vehe- 
mence. “If it hadn’t been for you——” 

And suddenly he began to speak with exceptional un- 
reserve about that night in Chester Street when she had lain 
for a time in danger of death, and told her, with minuteness, 
what he had endured as he waited, with her Mother, to 
know whether she would live or die. He had spoken of this 
before, but never with such complete and detailed frankness 
and impetuosity, almost like an intense boy driven by the 


he said, at last. “I thought I had known long before. I 
thought I knew when I told you that day in Knightsbridge 

that I couldn’t love you in an ordinary way, when I warned 

you, Vi—yes, it was a warning and I meant it for that— 

that neither my giving, nor your taking, could be in the usual 

way of such happenings. I told you there was danger. I 

told you. And now you’ve experienced it—some of it. You’ve 
suffered tremendously through me, because of me.” 

He stopped speaking for a moment. She didn’t deny 
what he had said. | 

“And we’ve both suffered because of each other,” he added. 

This time she spoke. 

“Little Clive?” she said. 

“What? Oh—yes—little Clive!” 

“Do you ever miss him?” 

“Sometimes I do. Poor little chap! I can see his eyes, 
the shallow and yet inward look of them. But I don’t miss 
him as you do.” 

“No.” 

“If he had lived longer I feel I should have missed him 
much more. But he was taken away. If he had lived and 
you had died! But I won’t let such a horrible thought stay 


heat of his love. 
“That night taught me exactly what you were to me,” | 
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in my mind. Thought can be such a terrific curse. We 
ought to learn somehow to control thought. It can be done, 
I believe. I’m told it can be done.” 

After that day Vivian felt that she realised even more 
acutely than before Clive’s intense dependence on her. 

Nevertheless he was often away from her. 

"5 When the room on the sea terrace had been made ready, 
he sometimes disappeared to it, and stayed there for a long 
time. At first she wondered what he did there. But one 
day a large parcel of books arrived from London, ordered 
by him—she presently learnt—when they were in Hammam 
Chedakra. Bakir conveyed the load to the solitary room, 
and one day Vivian found them arranged in the bookcase 
above the divan. 

“Books!” she said. 

“Yes. That’s one advantage of living out of the world. 
A man has time to do some serious reading.” 

She went to stand before the bookcase, and looked at the 
volumes ranged in it. She did not know exactly what books 
she expected to see, whether history, biographies, travels, 
philosophy, or poetry. She saw Pascal’s “Pensées sur la 
religion,” Bunyan’s “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” Spinoza’s 
“Ethics,” Masefield’s “The Everlasting Mercy,” Lombroso’s 
“L’Homme Criminel,” and Dostoyewsky’s “Le Crime et le 
Châtiment.” These stood together. Underneath them were 
several modern works on thought-control, self-hypnotism, 
psycho-analysis, and new thought. 

“Rather a mixed bag, isn’t it?” said Clive, as she stood 
silently looking at the books. 

“ Yes.” 

“Spinoza says that true freedom depends upon the ex- 
tent to which man shakes off the yoke of his passions and 
identifies himself with God by contemplation. I wonder 
whether he ever found true freedom.” 

“T wonder,” she said. 
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The sound of the sea was very definite in the room. She 
could hear each separate wave break softly on the rocks 
beneath the point on the far side of the narrow high road. 
Looking through the doorway, she saw only the long terrace 
stretching away, the wall that bordered it, the end of the 
terrace opposite to Clive’s room. A plantation of pine trees, 
many of them leaning towards the sea, concealed’ the house 
entirely from her. There might be no house—only the trees, 
the solitary room, the sea. 

She looked again at the books, and her eyes rested on 
the title “L’Homme Criminel,” Cesare Lombroso’s famous 
treatise. It was a tall, grey-paper-covered book, much bigger 
than all the other books. Vivian had never heard of it, 
though she had heard of Lombroso, knew that he had been 
a clever Italian, a Professor, or Doctor, or: both, that he was 
now, dead, and’ that he had interested himself in the study 
and analysis of crime and criminals. Now, moved by a 
sudden impulse, she stretched out her hand to the tall grey 
book. 

“Is this interesting?” she asked. 

She heard a wave break on the rocks. 

“T believe so. I haven’t studied it yet.” 

She looked at him, and almost immediately afterwards 
went away. 

Religion, crime, thought-control! By his books shall you 
know a man? She felt that she had just had a glimpse into 
a part of Clive’s mind which she had never yet explored. 

Hitherto he had not found very much time for reading 
while they had been living together. Life had eaten up his 
time as moths eat a garment. The fight had strained his 
nerves almost to the snapping-point. And how can a man 
study quietly the thoughts of students and devotional recluses 
and philosophers when all his being is braced up to hold his 
own in a struggle against tremendous odds? But now Clive 
had time. And he had sent to London for those books, had 
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chosen them—because of a mental process—had been wait- 
ing for them, perhaps eagerly, and was now hiding in that 
distant room with them for companions. 

“What a lot of things we never speak about! What a 
lot of things we don’t tell one another!” Vivian said to her- 
self, as she went up into the shadows of the garden. 

The sound of that wave which had broken on the rocks 
below the sea terrace as she had put out her hand towards 
“L'Homme Criminel” was still in her ears. She felt that 
she could differentiate that particular sound from the soft 
noise made by any other breaking wave. She did not know 
why that was. She had stretched out her hand—and then 
she had looked at Clive—and then she had gone away. 

Now as she mounted among the trees she came to one which 
was noticeable among its fellows. This was an exceptionally 
big pine tree, which grew on a steep bank and leaned markedly 
towards the sea, as if drawn by a persistent desire to give 
itself to the element whose winds called forth from it and 
its comrades eternal music. Round its trunk, perhaps half- 
way up, was clamped a broad bracelet of iron. From this 
bracelet extended a taut chain which united it to a second 
bracelet: fastened round a branch of the tree. And this 
branch seemed to be pulling away from the pine trunk in a 
determined effort to escape, and to be held back by the two 
bracelets and the tightly stretched cable of iron. Vivian had 
named this pine branch “The Slave.” She glanced at it 
now on her way to the higher terraces of the garden; she 
stopped on the path and contemplated it. And, as she did 
this, she thought of Mrs. Sabine and Clive, of Mrs, Sabine 
as the tree trunk, of Clive as the branch. It was a grotesque 
thought; perhaps, but it came, it stayed in her mind. 

“She won’t let Clive go! He can’t get away from her!” 

Iron clamps and a chain and imprisonment. She seemed 
to see iron round Clive at the end of a chain which held 
him prisoner to-his-past. He was not free. Some Power had 
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decreed that he should not be free of that old autocracy 
which had nearly ruined his life. Some Power had decreed 
the iron bracelets and the chain. 

Presently she went on and hid herself in a high part of 
the garden, in a nook among oleanders and bamboos by a 
bed of primulas which looked down upon “Little Africa.” 
Beyond, over the maze of trees in the garden, and far below 
where she was sitting, she saw the sea, and away to the right 
the intricate maze of calm hills and mountains, the yellow 
sands at their feet. But the road and the sea terrace and 
Clive’s room were hidden from her. 

That day she was peculiarly aware of the vast distances 
of sea and Jand set between her and those whom she loved, 
and whom she cared for as friends in England, of her isolation 
with Clive. Not only that; she was oppressed by a feeling 
of loneliness. She loved Clive so much that isolation with 
him had never before been felt by her as loneliness. Some- 
times she had missed her family, her friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herries, Jim Gordon, and a few others. Sometimes she had 
wished that she could take a tennis racquet in her hand and 
step on to a court with some of her cheery comrades. But 
this was the first time in Africa that she had experienced 
the strange, and almost terrible, feeling of being alone. 

Clive lived in and through her strangely, perhaps even 
abnormally, Without pride she knew that. And yet surely 
he was stretching away from her. She could never bind him 
arbitrarily to her. He had bound himself to her of his own 
free will, and she knew that he clung to her as few men cling 
to their wives. But that day she seemed suddenly to know 
that he was reaching out after something which she could 
not give him, which he knew he could not get from her, 
which was even far away from her—beyond her. 

But what was it? 

She thought of the books, those books sent for from London, 
carried away to that solitary room. There were books about 
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religion, about religious experiences, among them. But there 
were books about crime too—and thought-control. 

She continually remembered the look in Clive’s eyes when 
she had asked him about “L’Homme Criminel,” when she 
had stretched out her hand towards it. It was that look 
surely that had sent her away from the solitary room by the 
sea. Why had—— 

Deliberately she turned her mind away from that look. 
She made a conscious effort, and for a moment her mind 
seemed quite empty. Then, abruptly, she found herself 
thinking of Clive’s strange Mother in Knightsbridge. 

What was the truth of her? 

She wrote now and then rather short, brisk, impersonal 
letters, full of intelligence, strangely lacking in intimacy as a 
rule, yet with an occasional touch (to Vivian) of almost fierce 
tenderness. She never mentioned the state of her health, in 
these letters, yet Vivian suspected that she was slowly wither- 
ing in a lonely, frost-bound old age. Her brief period of 
defiant exultation was over. She had sunk back into the 
terrible apathy—a feverish apathy, if such an apparent con- 
tradiction can be—which had come upon her after Clive’s 
innocence had been established by the verdict at the Old 
Bailey. Vivian saw before her in Africa Mrs. Baratrie’s lips 
twisting in a smile, her eyes, set far apart, gleaming with a 
bitter sarcasm behind which lay surely the sources of tears. 
His Mother loved Clive very much. Vivian could never 
forget her condition on the day of the verdict, could still 
see the trembling fingers trying to put the latchkey into the 
door at Knightsbridge, the bending figure in the hall not 
daring to go upstairs, could still hear the hoarse cry of 
“Vivian!” coming up from below, an almost animal cry 
imperative in its pain. 

How that poor Mother had suffered through her son! 
But there was a mystery in her suffering. 

And Vivian saw three women joined together in suffer- 
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ing because of love for Clive: Mrs. Sabine, Mrs. Baratrie, and 
another woman who was still almost agirl. Clive was destined, 
it seemed, to make the women who loved him suffer. 

Below Vivian‘ the many shining fans of “Little Africa” 
moved perpetually in the wind from the sea, She looked right 
down upon them from her eyrie. But they were so dense 
that she could not see the pathway beneath them, could not 
see if anyone were walking on the path. But of course there 
was nobody there, no intruder in their hermitage. 

Nevertheless, in her now acutely realised loneliness, she 
became uneasy. Although she felt so specially far away 
from all those in England that day, there was someone from 
whom she did not feel absolutely separated. 

Death generally seems to make an end of things on earth. 
There lies its terror—in its awful power of bringing to an 
end. A sigh, a closing of the eyes, or a fixed stare under 
still lifted eyelids; a dropping of the jaw, and the end of 
how many things—passionate, sweet, cruel, intimate, beloved! 
The finality of death has struck innumerable mourners with 
terrific force even through all their armour of faith, of hope, 
of aspiration, of prayer, of attempted resignation to the Divine 
Will. But does Death always make an end of what seem to 
be, and are called, earthly things? 

Vivian felt with her coldness of loneliness another coldness, 
more strange, more repellent—a coldness as of companion- 
ship. 

She looked down on the quivering roof of “Little Africa” 
and she got up brusquely. She went quickly down by a 
winding path and came to the mouth of the long tunnel of 
palms. She’ stood still and looked along it. 

She saw only the shining and dull sand, sunlit and shadowed, 
the perspective of wrinkled trunks, the vista of garden beyond, 
near the house: No one was pacing, or resting, in this secluded 
place. There were no footmarks on the’ sand, which had 
been freshly raked’ by the‘ gardener. 
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She waited where she was for some time, held there, 
watching, listening. But she heard only the wind among 
the palms, birds twittering among the bamboos, the orange 
and lemon trees. And at last she turned away. Although 
she had only recently left Clive, she now felt drawn back to 
him, and she went towards the sea terrace. 

As she drew near to it under a trellis of Bougainvillza 
she felt surreptitious. Such a feeling was entirely foreign to 
her who was always so frank and open. But just then she 
was not self-consciously aware of what she was feeling, was 
not noting the softness of her own movements, the deliberate 
lightness of her step, the precaution of her approach. 

She reached the far end of the terrace and saw in the 
distance the solitary room against the rock. Its door was set 
wide open. She could see that, but she could not yet see 
into the room. She wanted to see. She wanted to see what 
Clive was doing. If he were reading, as she supposed, she 
wanted to see what he was reading. 


She went along softly towards the room. From the road 
a fisherboy saw her bust gliding along above the edge of 
the wall, her profile set towards the room sternly. He stared 
at the “Inglesa,” as the neighbouring fishermen, Italians from 
Naples, already called Vivian among themselves. Presently 
he saw the gliding bust stop, with the face in profile still set 
towards the room. It was motionless for what seemed to the 
boy a long time, Then it turned and came on above the 
wall, This time he saw the “Inglesa’s” full face. For she 
moved her head suddenly and looked out to sea. 

“Perché guarda cosi?” he muttered to himself, 

It seemed to him that there was a strange expression on 
that face staring seaward. 

When Vivian had looked into the room she had seen Clive 
sitting bent over the writing-table, with his cheek resting on 
his left hand, immersed in the study of a large, grey-paper- 
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covered book. She could not see the book’s title from where 
she was standing. But by the format, the grey-paper cover, 
she knew that it was Lombroso’s “L’Homme Criminel.” 


VII 


AT the end of March the coldness which the long season 
of rains had brought vanished, and the warmth of the African 
spring stole into the air. A heat as of summer in England 
came with the April days, and one morning Clive spoke of 
bathing in the sea, and told Vivian that there was a bathing 
house on the sands near by which belonged to the inhabitants 
of the Villa du Soleil, and that the gardener had the key of 
it and had offered to hand it over to them. 

“Would you like a dip?” he added. 

Vivian was a good swimmer and loved being in the water, 
but when Clive spoke of bathing the little yellow man im- 
mediately came up in her mind. He had said that he was 
very fond of a swim, was a persistent bather. On the day 
of his visit he had been at Ain-Touta bathing. If they went 
down to the bathing house, if they got into a habit of bathing, 
they might easily chance to meet him, and if they did meet 
him she would of course have to introduce him to Clive. She 
dreaded an encounter between the two men because she felt 
almost certain that if they met Mr. Beake would somehow 
betray the fact that he knew who Clive was. Or if he did 
not actually betray it Clive would surely divine it. The long 
habit of misfortune had trained Clive in suspicion, had ren- 
dered him horribly alert and clear-seeing. She often thought 
of his mind as bristling. Might he not even discover that 
she had a secret understanding with the Consul? For a mo- 
ment she wished she had told him the whole truth; for a 
moment she was even inclined to tell it to him now. But 
she knew that to do that would make him uneasy, or actively 
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miserable, would certainly increase his irritability of mind, 
which the calm and isolation of their present life had not 
yet laid to rest. And she resolved always to keep silence 
about the matter she had discussed with Mr. Beake. 

All this had flashed through her mind on Clive’s question. 
Now she looked up and said: 

“Yes. I should love a swim.” 

“Then Pll go and get the key,” he said. 

But he did not go at once. Instead, standing still, he 
looked at her and then added: 

“Are you quite sure you would like it?” 

“Yes. You know how I love swimming.” 

“All right. Then IIl get the key.” 

And he went off towards the gardener’s lodge. But she 
noticed that the eagerness which had been in his face when 
he had made the suggestion of a bathe had died out of it. 
It seemed that he had caught her uneasiness, although he 
must be in ignorance of its cause. 

Mr. Beake had not calied again at the villa, had made 
no attempt to get to know Clive, though he must be full of 
curiosity about the notorious new-comer into. his district. 
Vivian appreciated his delicacy and tact. But she was sure 
that if chance brought them together again he would be 
unable to restrain his eagerness for a little society, his desire 
to know a man about whom the whole world had been talk- 
ing. She had not forgotten the odd light, like a flaming of 
pride, which had come into his eyes when he had revealed 
to her his vague connection with the dead Mrs. Sabine. At 
that moment he had certainly been warmed by a feeling of 
unexpectedly finding himself thoroughly “in it.” And his 
announcement of his fourth cousinship to the dead woman 
had been practically a boast. 

But his duties no doubt kept him at his office in Sidi 
Barka every morning in the week except on Sunday. She 
resolved never to bathe late in the afternoon, and to avoid 
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bathing altogether on Sundays. Then probably they would 
not come across the little yellow man who was so oddly 
troubling her life. Clive had evidently not thought of the 
plage between the villa and the promontory as she knew he 
thought of Sidi Barka. It had not occurred to him that it 
‘was a place to avoid. She wondered now whether by ac- 
cident she had conveyed the suggestion to his mind. 

How horrible, how humiliating all these under-things were, 
poisoning what should be a perfect communion. For a mo- 
ment an almost brutal longing came to her to be perfectly 
frank, to make a “clear table.” But if she did that, she 
would have to say many things, to speak of matters totally 
unconnected with Mr. Beake. For in the house by the sea, 
although the naked body of life did seem to be coming into 
her view, to be deliberately, though slowly, unveiling itself, 
fold upon -fold of secrecy seemed falling softly between her 
mind and Clive’s. 

And she began to be tormented, though she did not 
know exactly why, could not have explained precisely what 
was the cause of the mental misery she often felt now and 
carefully concealed from Clive. It had come to her with 
the thing he had longed for—complete isolation. With the 
cessation of all her ordinary activities and distractions, with 
the vanishing from her of child, of parents, brother, friends, 
familiar places and occupations, it had come upon her like 
a foe which had been biding its opportunity. | 

It was as if at last she had time to be tormented, and — 
had not had time before. The leisure of her life out here 
; was tremendous. Sometimes her mind seemed to be standing 
$ alone in a vast empty space. And she realised how stifling 
i is the effect of the ordinary life upon the mind, how it con- 
tinually blankets the mind. And she remembered the saying | 
of Spinoza which Clive had quoted to her, that true freedom _ 
depends upon the extent to which a man shakes off the yoke _ 
of his passions and identifies himself with God by contempla- 
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tion. She had certainly never been a contemplative in Eng- 
land, had never even thought of being one, or wanted to be 
one. Life had been activity to her, and activity had meant 
to her rather the activity of the body than anything else. 
The body, she now knew, had played a predominant part 
in her life, though always, thank God, a healthy part. But 
now in the house by the sea fate was offering to her the 
leisure for contemplation, was even forcing it upon her hke 
a gift that she could not refuse. But she was certainly not 
identifying herself with God by contemplation. 

Clive came back presently with the key, and they got 
their bathing dresses and set off for the sands. 

The bathing house of the Villa du Soleil was some ten 
minutes’ walk away. It stood on the beach, underneath a 
steep bank, with a grove of pines and a sandy road running 
inland behind it. It was really a little house raised up six 
feet, or so, from the ground on cemented columns, one of 
which supported its centre, the others its four corners. On 
it was painted in large black letters “Villa du Soleil.” There 
was a wooden, ladder-like staircase at the side to go up by, 
and in front was a broad verandah facing the sea, and close 
to it, behind which was the door giving into the house, which 
contained two rooms side by side. In these rooms were rows 
of pegs, a few drawers, two tables and some wicker chairs 
with red and yellow cushions. 

Vivian and Clive undressed and bathed, swimming a long 
way out side by side in the calm sea. They were the only 
bathers, for the “season” did not begin till the first days of 
July. When they came in to shore and had dressed they 
sat out on the verandah, warming themselves in the sun, 
and listening to the soft sucking murmur of the tiny waves 
along the edge of the curving sands. A profound peace lay 
over this seaside world. Although they could see many other 
bathing houses and huts, these were all shut up and un- 
tenanted. No one strolled or sat on the near yellow sands. 
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They heard no traffic passing by on the road behind them. 
Only in the far distance were some little moving figures of 
children playing, almost drowned in the quivering light of 
the sun, phantom-like and yet gay little creatures of the gold, 
flitting here and there fantastically over the gold of the sands. 

“This is a real find!” said Clive presently. “I feel 
more far away now than I have felt since we have been in 
Africa. No one comes here.” 

“Except perhaps on Sundays,” Vivian said. “I expect 
on Sundays a good many of the Sidi Barka people come 
out and picnic on the sands.” 

“I don’t think so—not so early in the year. I haven’t 
heard carriages driving by on Sunday mornings.” 

“But do you know when it is Sunday morning and when 
it isn’t? Do you keep strict count of the days?” 

“Oh yes—I know. How, I love the sea. It takes one 
away from things. We’ll come here often, Vi. This African 
sea! I revel in the knowledge that Europe lies far away on 
the other side.” 

He caught hold of her hand impulsively and pressed and 
held it. She felt the pathos of his obvious warming sense of 
security, knowing what she knew. His ignorance made her 
long to protect him. But would that be possible? 

It happened that the day was a Saturday, and on the 
following morning, which chanced to be brilliant and lumin- 
ously clear, Clive, who seemed to be in unusually good 
spirits, suggested another bathe. 

Vivian demurred, said something about feeling lazy and 
preferring to stay in the garden. He looked disappointed, 
hesitated, then said: 

“Will you mind if I run down and go in? I won't be 
long. But I feel so binged up by yesterday’s swim that I’m 
longing to have another.” 

Immediately the protective sense stirred in her. It was. 
absurd, no doubt, but she felt that if he would go she must: 
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be with him. The feeling was strong upon her that the 
little yellow man would be on the sands that day. She did 
not wish Clive to meet him alone. Yet if they did meet 
what good could she do, what prevent or minimise? She 
might even be not merely useless but harmful, gnawed as 
she was by the painful sense of having a shared secret from 
Clive. Nevertheless she could not let him go down to the 
sea and that possible encounter by himself. 

And she said: 

“Pll go too, Swimming is a mighty tonic, and we don’t 
get too much exercise here.” 

“Don’t you miss your tennis terribly?” he asked, and a 
sudden, painful look of anxiety changed his face. 

“No. I don’t think about it often.” ° 

And that was quite true. Somehow her mind seemed 
too full in Africa to leave room for many regrets about 
tennis, She ran up the outside staircase to their flat to 
fetch her bathing dress and towels. She would go hatless 
in the sun. Clive remained below. He had left his things 
at the bathing house. 

When Vivian was in her room alone she felt oddly nervous, 
Her bathing dress was laid on the sill of one of the windows 
with a weight upon it. She removed the weight and picked 
it up. Then she stood still for a moment with it in her 
hand. She wished very much that she could prevent Clive 
from going to the beach that day. She was convinced that 
Mr. Beake would be there, that, if they went, they would 
meet him there, that the result of the meeting would be 
unpleasant if not disastrous. What to do? 

Her room was full of the sound of the sea, was full, too, 
of the delicate freshness of the sea breeze. The sun was 
shining brilliantly. It was a real African day. The trees of 
the garden were stirring gently. Clouds of small birds flew 
twittering among their branches, darted from terrace to 


terrace, from bower to bower brimful of life and business. 
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They, she and Clive, were remote from the world that had 
troubled, even tortured, them both. And what was the 
good of it all? Even here she was apprehensive. Even 
here she had reason for anxiety. The burden had not been 
laid down. Where could they go to get rid of it? The 
conviction came to her that to try to travel away from a 
sorrow, or a great difficulty, was utterly useless, that she had 
been right in her original determination imposed upon Clive 
to stay where they were, and just simply to go on with their 
ordinary lives, that tó seek for an endroit du bonheur was like 
the madness of one who would make his home in some ex- 
quisite mirage. They were even now in a place that, if 
described, would seem to others like a corner of Paradise, 
but the burden was with them there. And at this moment 
she felt as if it were weighing her down. 

“Vil. Arent you coming?” 

Clive’s voice came up to her from below: She did not | 
answer, but she went down, and they started for the sands. | 

“You see!” Clive said, when they reached the grove of 
pines and looked down from a little height on to the beach, 
“I was right. Although to-day is Sunday there's hardly 
anyone about. Look!” 

She looked along the beach. She saw only a few people; 
some children not far off playing, making holes in the sand, ` 
raising sandy edifices, running and crying out at the edge 
| of the sea; some women sitting near them in the shadow 
| of bathing huts; two or three rough-looking men lying 
| stretched out in the sun smoking and enjoying their rest 
after probably a week of labour. No one was bathing. 

“What do these few people matter?” he added. “They 
won't disturb us. We don’t know them and they don’t 
know us.” 

“No.” 

She glanced up the sandy road that led from the beach 
inland between the pines. 
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“Why do you do that?” Clive asked, almost suspiciously 
she thought. | 
“What?” | 
“Look along that road.” 
“But why should I have any special reason?” | 
“No, of course not, I wonder where it leads to?” | 

“Into the depths of the country, I suppose. How blue 
the sea is to-day.” 

“Yes. I am longing to go in.” 

He took hold of her arm and they went down the 
bank. | 

“The blue water seems to wash so many things away,” 
he said, eagerly. “Thank God we are close to the sea” „ 

“You wouldn’t rather be among the oleanders in the 
endroit du bonheur?” 

“Would you?” 

“How can I know? I’ve never seen it.” 

“But haven’t you realised it?” 

“J wonder whether I have. I believe I thought I did in 
the wood at Tyford. How long ago that seems!” 

They were now at the foot of the wooden staircase which 
led to the verandah. As they went up it she noticed the 
noise their mounting feet made on the wood, a hard noise. 
When they stood in the verandah she added: 

“I wonder whether there is, whether there can be, an 
endroit du bonheur in this world.” 

“But why not? A place where one has been absolutely 
happy!” 

“I don’t think it is ever the place that makes the hap- 
piness,” she said. “I think it is the happiness we carry with 
us to any place which makes that place seem thé endroit du 
bonheur to us. It’s we who fill the place with happiness. It 
isn’t the place that fills us with happiness.” 

“That’s a sort of application of your theory about carrying 
light with us, Don’t you remember? You said, ‘Let us 
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carry our light with us to the white house by the sea? But 
surely a place can help very much. Look at that sea!” 

The blue sea was shining in the distance with gold. It 
was very calm. At the edge of the sands it just curled over, 
showing a silvery sheen, and broke with a liquid note, like 
a voice saying “Hush!” 

“Its beautiful,” she said. 

And she went to undress, 

They had finished their swim, and were half sitting, half 
lying in the wicker chairs on the verandah, when a short 
figure appeared on the sandy road between the pines, walking 
briskiy towards the sea. It was Mr. Beake, the Consul. A 
short pipe stuck out from under his stubbly moustache. A 
dark blue one-piece bathing costume and a rough towel lay 
over his left arm. In his right hand he carried a stout stick 
with a heavy knob, The sand in the road muffled the sound 
of his footsteps. Although he was keenly anticipating his 
swim, he was feeling lonely as he walked along. Since his 
wife’s death, life in Sidi Barka had been exile to him. He 
wondered whether he would be able to “stick it” much 
longer. But there was the money. He had no children to 
provide for. But a man cannot live on nothing. And his 
savings were very small for Catherine, dear thing, had been 
remarkably fond of new hats, and had found much consola- 
tion for the lack of society in clothes. And all this consola- 
tion had cost him a pretty penny. He was tied to Sidi 
Barka until he could get transferred to some other post. 
And there seemed no immediate prospect of that. If only 
that charming girl at the Villa du Soleil and her notorious 
husband would take pity on him! It seemed almost un- 
natural that’ the miserably few decent English people in this 
out-of-the-way place should not foregather. Yet he had not 
quite liked to repeat his visit to the Villa du Soleil without 
an invitation. Mr. Baratrie had called personally on him to 
be sure. He knew that from his Jewish servant. But still 
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he scarcely cared to push it. There had been something in 
Mrs. Baratrie’s manner, as well as much in what she had 
said, which made him think that he wasn’t wanted up there 
in. the white house with the cupolas. It was a pity. It 
uld have been such a resource if he could have looked 
in now and then on a Sunday; yes, especially on a Sunday.® 
Besides, he was simply longing to see Clive Baratrie, the 
hero of one of the greatest scandals of the twentieth century. 
He had heard such a lot about him. He had followed the 
great trial with such interest. And then there had been the 
extraordinary libel action in which his own cousin, four times, 
| no five times removed, had been the defendant. It really 
seemed very hard that he should not get a sight of Clive 
Baratrie and, if possible, have speech with him. | 

But here was the sea and he was going to have his bathe. 

Mr. Beake possessed a very small and modest bathing 
hut about a couple of hundred yards from the more impor- 
tant house belonging to the Villa du Soleil. And he now 
took out his key, entered, undressed, put on his one-piece 
bathing costume, and tripped down to the empty sea in which 
no bathers were visible. He was well accustomed to having 
the sea to himself, but as he ducked and swam out he could 
not help wishing for company. A man’s pleasures are the 
pleasanter for being shared. But anyhow he loved swimming 
and must make the best of his holiday. 

Clive and Vivian, resting on their verandah rather drowsily 
in the sun, did not see the dark round head of Britain’s 
representative sporting in the deep, did not observe his 
eventual return dripping to the shore. Since her bathe 
Vivian had lost her feeling of nervousness. The sea had 
lapped her in physical well-being, and for the time her mind 
was nearly asleep. Clive was smoking his pipe. His eyes 
were half shut. His brown face was calm. He was in shirt- 
sleeves, but the sleeves were rolled up exposing his brown 
arms to the sun. As he listened to the soft breaking of the 
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tiny waves, gleaming with silver, on the sand just below them 
he dreamed of Pacific Islands very far away, of Islands of 
forgetfulness. This place now seemed to him delightfully 
remote. But they, Vivian and he, might go much further, 
might go right away into distances of the Tropics. And His 
«imagination drowsily roamed among Royal palms beside seas 
where few ships ever came. The sea touch had brought to 
him a sense of exquisite physical well-being, and, because of 
that, his mind was lulled as by the influence of an opiate. 

In that moment he was almost happy. 

Mr. Beake dried himself energetically with the rough towel, 
put on his clothes slowly, then felt in a pocket and produced 
a paper bag containing some biscuits which he munched with 
relish. He then proceeded to light his pipe. When he had 
got it going he stretched, spread his bathing costume out in 
the sun to dry and stepped out on to the sands. His habit 
was to take a gentle stroll in the sun after bathing, some- 
times towards the promontory, sometimes in the direction of 
the Villa du Soleil. To-day, perhaps because his thoughts 
were still busy about the pretty girl with the short hair and 
her notorious husband, he walked in the direction of the villa, 
keeping however to the sands, But presently he stopped 
abruptly and stood still. His eyes had been attracted by 
two dark objects hanging over the railing of the verandah 
of a bathing house near by. They were bathing dresses put 
out to dry in the verandah of the house belonging to the 
Villa du Soleil, 

Then—— 

Mr. Beake felt excited. He could not from where he was 
see into the verandah. The bathing dresses hung over the 
rail at its end and he was still at a good distance from it. 
But he had little doubt that the very people he was longing 
to meet were sitting somewhere just beyond those clothes. 
Should he seize the opportunity presented to him? Should 
he mount those wooden steps and say “How d’you do?” to 
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his fellow-bathers? He hesitated. Something inside of him 
informed him that he would not be wanted on that verandah. 
But he disregarded the voice. After all he was a British 
Consul, and Mrs. Sabine had been his fourth cousin, ‘and 
his life out here was infernally dull and lonely, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Baratrie and he were a confraternity of early bathers. 
He stepped briskly forward in the direction of the dry- 
ing clothes. 7 


VII 


“Wuat's that!” exclaimed Clive, starting up in his wicker 
chair. 

He had been half asleep, lying back in the sunshine 
which poured in under the sloping roof of the verandah, 
with eyes not quite shut seeing faintly, as if in a dream, the 
blue and the glitter of the sea. Neither Vivian nor he had 
spoken for a very long time. The spell of the sea and the 
sun, the spell of remoteness, and of the silence made musical 
by the rhythmical soft breaking, at regular intervals, of the 
tiny waves upon the sand, had been potent upon them, giv- 
ing them an hour of ease such as they had scarcely known 
since they had linked their lives together. The ordinary 
world and its sorrows had slipped away from their ken, even 
from their remembrance. They had been touched by enchant- 
ment. But now the hard sound of feet in thick boots tread- 
ing heavily on wood broke harshly through the magic, and 
in an instant the dream was shattered and gone. 

Clive was really startled, and for a moment did not realise 
what the ugly noise was. But Vivian knew at once that her 
premonition had been well founded. The row which recalled 
them to earth was caused by the boots of the British Consul 
mounting into society. 

After putting his quick question Clive sprang up, and 
when the little yellow man, hatless and sandy, but beaming 
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from the sea, and with eyes beaconing curiosity and eager- 
ness, came round the corner, he was confronted at once 
squarely by the man he was so anxious to know. 

“I beg your pardon!” he said, and paused uncertainly, 
for Clive did not show him a welcoming face. 

But then he saw Vivian, kissed by the sun, delicately 
brown, with ruffled brown hair, just beyond the tall, lean 
man whose troubling eyes seemed to ask an indignant ques- 
tion, and he felt a little safer. 

“Oh, Mr. Beake!” she said, getting up swiftly. “Claude, 
this is Mr. Beake, the British Consul, who kindly called the 
other day. My husband—Mr. Beake.” 

The two men shook hands, and the Consul noticed a de- 
finite attempt at social cordiality in the startling face looking 
down on him. Yes, it was a startling face—something quite 
out of the common in it; handsome no doubt, but a face it 
would surely be difficult to live with, restless, penetrating, 
and defiant. The face troubled him, but he remembered his 
position and, gathering himself together, he said: 

“I hope you'll forgive me. I’ve been bathing, and taking 
a stroll up the sands afterwards I noticed your costumes laid 
out to dry, and couldn’t resist just looking in to pass the 
time of day with my fellow-bathers.” 

He turned definitely to Clive, with a sort of determina- 
tion, as of one who had made up his mind to throw off all 
diffidence and be forthright and self-possessed. 

“I am so sorry I was out when you were kind enough to 
call the other day, Mr. Ormeley. My servant told me. There’s 
so little society here. None practically. You can imagine 
how glad one is to come across unexpected neighbours.” 

“Do sit down,” said Clive. 

And he bent and pulled up a chair. As he did so he glanced 
at Vivian. Mr. Beake sat down. All this was very interesting, 
but he did not feel quite at his ease. However, he puffed 
at his pipe and made conversation. He talked about North 
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Africa, in which he had lived for the greater part of his 
official life, about the French capacity for colonisation, about 
the relations existing between the Arabs and their con- 
querors, about the condition of the tobacco and wine trades, 
about sport, the climate, his experiences in Algeria during 
the war. In fact he did his very best, and was ably seconded 
by the wonderful girl who played such extraordinary tennis 
and had made such an extraordinary marriage. Several 
times in the midst of the discourse he took care to utter 
the name of “Ormeley.” This he did in order to reassure 
4 the wonderful girl, to show her, in a subtle and yet perfectly 
natural way, that he had not forgotten their compact and 
that he was a man of the strictest honour. Now and then 
he could not resist casting a glance at her, a glance in which 
there was just a hint of intimacy and tactful understanding, 
carefully veiled of course lest the notorious man should 
notice anything. And all through the conversation his mind 
was alertly busy about Clive Baratrie and his fourth cousin. 
It was very extraordinary to be sitting here in a bathing 
house with the man who had been—that was undoubted, 
and had indeed been publicly acknowledged—who had been 
the lover of his own cousin. And he remembered details 
picked up from the papers about Clive Baratrie; how he 
had fought in the war and had been severely wounded, and 
after a period in hospital in France had been removed to 
England, and cared for in the very smart and luxurious 
hospital for officers which Mrs. Sabine was “running” in 
Mayfair. It was in this hospital that they had met for the 
first time. Their meeting had been one of the innumerable 
romances of the war in which love and death had been at 
perpetual grips. For the fourth cousin of Mr. Beake had 
fallen desperately in love with the good-looking young officer. 
In fact her love had amounted to an obsession, one of those 
strange and terrible obsessions of which women are sometimes 
the victims in middle age. 
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How often Mr. Beake had thought and wondered .about 
that young officer! And there the very man sat in a wicker 
chair with a pipe in his mouth, and they were actually talk- 
ing together, on the sands of North Africa. And the man 
didn’t know that his guest was aware of his identity. He 
believed that he was happily covered and concealed by the 
name he had assumed. 

Mr. Beake could not help feeling exceptionally knowing 
and “in it” as he flowed on about things in general, bent 
on making good with his host and hostess in order that they 
might realise that here was a man well worthy, apart from 
his official status, of being received into the intimacy of the 
Villa du Soleil and livening up the quiet existence there. 
But he was very careful not to make any display of this 
warming sensation, and flattered himself that few men could 
have matched him for subtlety in discourse and lively care- 
lessness of manner. Mrs. Baratrie—whom he frequently 
addressed as Mrs. Ormeley—must surely feel that she had 
put her trust where it was respected and cherished, and her 
husband—— 

But Mr, Beake was not so sure about him. “Claude 
Ormeley” was civil but he was perhaps hardly cordial. He 
spoke little, did not help on the conversation. But probably 
he was by nature a man of few words, like so many English- 
men. And as to his manner—well, many Englishmen seemed 
rather cold and distant on a first acquaintance. Catherine 
had always said that her Charley was exceptionally viva- 
cious for an Anglo-Saxon. He must not expect a similiar 
vivacity and command of language from all other men. We 
cannot all possess the same talents, and at any rate Mr. 
“Ormeley” seemed an excellent listener and seldom took 
his eyes from his visitor’s face. Curious eyes they were, and 
rather troubling in their luminous fixity. Now and then 
Mr. Beake, in spite of his determined self-assurane, felt 
uneasy under their gaze. For they seemed somehow to keep 
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him away and at the same time to penetrate him, seemed 
to say silently, “You shall not know me, but I know évery 
bit of you.” And that was really rather ironic considering 
what Mr. Beake knew about “Claude Ormeley.” Difficult 
for a man not to smile inside at the thought of that! Why, 
what didn’t Mr. Beake know about the man opposite to him 
in the wicker chair? He knew that—— 

“Im awfully sorry to seem inhospitable but I’m afraid 
my wife and I must be off to the villa, Mr. Beake. We lunch 
at one——” 

The words broke through the torrent of the Consul's 
information about tobacco-growing in the vast plain beyond 
Sidi Barka towards the south. Mr. Beake stopped like a 
shying horse, recovered himself and got up. 

“Ym afraid I——” 

“Not at all! Awfully good of you to look in on us.” 

They were both on their feet. Vivian held out her 
hand. 

“Good-bye!” she said. 

“Good-bye,” said Mr. Beake, bending. 

He drew himself up. His eyes sought hers. It seemed to 
him that her eyes avoided his purposely, and that he dis- 
cerned a curious something, as if under the brown which the 
sunrays had set on her cheeks a pallor were creeping. Could 
anything be wrong? Had he—— 

He hesitated, hoping for a few more words—something, 
he scarcely knew what, an invitation, perhaps, a suggestion 
that they might meet again. But she only repeated “Good- 
bye,” added a conventional “Thank you for coming,” and 
smiled up at him. 

“Good-bye! Good-bye!” he repeated jerkily. 

Suddenly he felt confused and as if something had gone 
very wrong while he had been on the verandah. He lifted 
his hand to take off his hat, but there was no hat to take 
off, and he dropped it again, feeling more confused. 
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“Well, good-bye, Mr. Ormeley, and thank you very much 
for my—for our—for a pleasant visit.” 

He was now going towards the wooden stairs accompanied 
by his host. 

“There are so few people here that it isn’t every day 
one—— Good-bye, good-bye!” 

Again there was the sound of heavy boots treading on wood, 
then a sort of flop as the Consul dropped down on the sand. 
A faint and muffled patter followed. And then Vivian heard 
only the sound of the breaking waves. Clive was out of 
sight just then. He had gone round the corner of the bath- 
ing house beyond the verandah to see their guest off, and 
must be standing and watching his departure along the 
beach. It seemed to Vivian that he was away for a long 
time. But at last he reappeared smiling. 

“Poor little chap!” he said, “one can’t help being sorry 
for him. How he wanted us to invite him up to the villa 
for lunch. His eyes were like a dog’s when it sees a bone 
held up out of reach. Come on, Vi! D’you know that it’s 
one o'clock.” 

He stretched out a hand and helped her up out of the 
low chair, and continued talking cheerfully as they walked 
across the beach and up the bank. But when they reached 
the highway he paused and stared at the sandy road which 
led inland between the pines. 

“P]l bet you that road leads to the town,” he said. 
“It’s a short cut to the town. That’s the way little Beake 
comes when he wants a swim.” 

His face was grim as he said the words, but immediately 
afterwards he began talking cheerfully again. 

Soon after lunch he went away to his room on the sea 
terrace. He stayed there till tea-time. They had tea in the 
shaded open space at the entrance to “Little Africa” When 
it was over, after some apparent hesitation and fidgeting 
about, Clive walked vaguely into “Little Africa.” Vivian 
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watched him going over the sand under the shining fans of 
the palms. He walked very slowly as if in deep thought till 
he reached the end of the tunnel. Then he turned to the left 
and was hidden. But though he was hidden Vivian had the 
absolute conviction that directly he had got out of her sight 
he had begun to walk fast. 

She knew that, and a great uneasiness came upon her. 
She felt that Clive must be deliberately playing a part to her, 
must be acting in order to deceive her. In all their married 
life, in all the life of their love before their marriage, she 
had never before been beset by a similar cold and hideous 
conviction. Often she had been conscious of mystery in 
Clive. But this was different. This separated them, put a 
gulf between them, made them strangers to each other, 
almost enemies. i 

Had he guessed anything about Mr. Beake? Did he 
know—could he have divined—the shared secret? 

Suddenly she felt plunged in tragedy. But how had 
they come to it? Why was it? What had really happened? 

She got up and walked into “Little Africa.” She knew 
what Clive had done. He had retreated to his hole at the 
bottom of the garden. With a sickness of the heart she knew 
that. Once out of her sight he had hurried away like a 
man fleeing. But from whom had he fled? A wave of heat 
went over her. She felt that her body flushed right up to her 
temples. There was no one in that garden to flee from but 
herself. 

She walked up and down the long tunnel on the sand, 
hearing the breeze in the fans overhead, feeling a loneliness 
that was tremendous, a dread that seemed to enfeeble her. 
Even her limbs felt weak and shaky, like the limbs of one who 
had been ill. After walking for a few minutes she stood 
still struck by a sudden self-accusation. 

If Clive were playing a part to her she had played one to 
him. Ever since Mr. Beake’s visit to the Villa du Soleil she had 
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been playing a part. Her intention had been good. Tender- 
ness had prompted her. But—she had not been quite honest. 

She wondered about Clive. Even now she did not. know 
whether or not he had realised on the verandah of the bath- 
ing house that there was a secret understanding between her 
and Mr. Beake. When he had looked at the sandy road 
running inland between the pines he had surely been thinking 
that an enemy had come upon him by that road. At that 
moment she had felt that Clive knew the Consul had dis- 
covered Clive Baratrie in “Claude Ormeley.” But directly 
afterwards he had seemed quite cheerful, quite unconcerned. 
And—she had not been sure. She was not sure now. 

If he had guessed something of the truth she now knew 
that she would be afraid. 

That was horrible, the new consciousness of the possibility 
of fear coming into her life. Courage meant so much to 
her. To fear seemed to her such a degradation. 

All the garden seemed suddenly changed to her, to be full 
of strange noises which filled her with uneasiness, to be full 
of hiding-places in which ugly things might be lurking. She 
left it and went up to her bedroom. 

It was now between five and six o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the sun was less hot. Evening was drawing on. She 
pulled a chair out on to the little terrace which commanded 
the view over the sands towards the promontory and sat down 
in the open air. She was perplexed, did not know what to 
do. A natural impulse prompted her to try to get rid of her 
fear and misery by action, to go down to the sea terrace 
and “have it out” with Clive. That would mean being 
perfectly frank, telling him about her compact with the 
little yellow man, explaining her reason for making it and 
keeping it secret, asking Clive to forgive her for the subterfuge 
which was surely innocent enough. She had only done 
what she had done for him, to spare him annoyance, to 
protect him in his hermitage from another cold breath from 
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the outside world. It was a trifie. She reiterated that to 
herself, that the secret between her and the Consul was only 
a trifle. There was nothing to be ashamed of in it. And 
yet she was afraid of Clive’s knowing it, was afraid to go 
down to his room and tell him of it. For there was some- 
thing incalculable in him. She felt that now. She believed 
she had felt it for a very long time. And it had become 
more obvious to her here, in this lonely house hidden among 
trees far away from the world. 

The naked body of life 'was rising into view. She was 
getting to know things of whose existence she had not been 
definitely conscious till she came into the loneliness of Africa. 
It was as if she had seen clothes but now began to look on 
the form they had hidden. 

Should she go down to Clive? But if she were wrong, if 
he had not been acting a part, if he had not suspected, or 
divined, the secret understanding between herself and Mr. 
Beake? By telling him she would only trouble his peace, 
make him miserable, cause him intense irritation, perhaps 
even make him wish to go away. As he had fled to the 
sea room he might want to flee from the Villa du Soleil. 
And she remembered their flight from Hammam Chedakra. 
For what had their going been but a flight? 

It was hateful—all this secrecy, this fear of recognition, 
of discovery, this hiding away under an assumed name. 
She would never be able to forget her internal writhing 
when Mr. Beake had asked about their passports, And now 
she had stooped to secrecy and was being punished for it. 
She felt like one entangled in the meshes of a net. But it 
was not too late for escape. She knew that she could not 
follow for long the path of secrecy and pretence. Her whole 
nature would rebel against such a pilgrimage. Therefore 
she ought to stop now, at once; she ought to go to the sea 
terrace and have a complete explanation with Clive. 

She got up intending to go to him, but she did not leave 
After the Verdict. II. It 
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the terrace. She did the feeble thing. She put off. He 
might be reading, be deep in some book; he might hate to be 
disturbed. Possibly he was still studying Lombroso. She 
remembered his absolute absorption when she had stood on 
the terrace watching him as he sat by the table with his 
head on his hand. He had not known that she was there. 
He did not know now that she had been there. (That was 
another secret.) If she disturbed him, perhaps startled him, 
it would be an ill preparation for what she had to say. She 
decided to wait till he came back to the house. Then she 
would tell him all about her conversation with the Consul 
and ask him to forgive her for having kept it from him, 

They were going to have supper at nine. But no doubt 
he would come up long before then. She fetched a book 
and returned to the terrace. The afternoon waned and died; 
the evening fell; but Clive did not come. 

When the daylight faded the weather became absolutely 
still. Nearly always there was a breeze stirring among the 
trees in the garden. Now it had gone and the trees stood 
motionless, voiceless, along the terraces. The fans of “Little 
Africa,” no longer shining, lay dark and mute above the 
pale sand of the tunnel. Death seemed to have stricken the 
pines which murmured no more of the things eternal. It 
was a breathless evening deepening ‘into a breathless night. 
Even the sighing of the sea beyond the empty highway was 
scarcely audible. 

Sunday evening in Africa! 

Vivian, still on the terrace of her bedroom, with the shut 
book on her lap, saw the yellow eye of the lighthouse on the 
promontory wink in the gathering darkness, Far out in the 
distance of the sea another yellow eye was watching for ships. 
Much nearer a red gleam mysteriously glowed and faded, 
glowed and faded. There were no church bells as in England, 
and yet Vivian felt—not merely knew—it was Sunday even- 
ing. Her Mother had probably just come back from evening 
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service, after offering up prayers for the far-away daughter 
and Clive. Vivian could imagine the sadness and trust, strangely 
mingled, of those prayers. Her Mother had suffered through 
her. And that other strange Mother in Knightsbridge, what 
was she doing? She had certainly not been to church. 
Apparently she could find no consolation in religion. Probably 
she was sitting alone, hunched up, reading some book in 
the lamplight. And Archie? And Jim? And Bob Herries 
and his wife? 

They were all very far away from Mrs. Claude Ormeley. 

It was growing dark now. Vivian sat very still in the 
windless night, and watched the coming and the going of 
those three lights, like eyes, in the darkness of the sea. She 
did not know the hour. She had not looked to see what it 
was. But she felt sure that it was long past supper-time. 
And still Clive did not come. 

At last she heard a soft step on the outside staircase 
and a thick, soft voice calling, “Madame.” 

She answered. 

Bakir ben Yahia shuffled across the bedroom and stood 
in the frame of the window. 

“It is nearly ten o’clock, Madame.” 

“PII come down. Where is Monsieur?” 

“I have not seen him. Shall I go to the room on the 
terrace and tell him——” 

“No; don’t go. Monsieur will come when he is ready.” 

She felt impelled to let Clive have his will just then. 
Perhaps pride was awake in her. Anyhow she could not 
summon him to come to her. She preferred to eat alone. 
And she went to the little white room with narrow arches 
and a dome which they used for their meals, and sat down 
to supper. An electric light in an Oriental lamp with 
coloured glass and hanging tassels shed a not very strong 
glow over the table. Bakir had closed the windows, and 
drawn thin, short curtains of coloured silk across them. The 
ga~ 
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® sound of the sea did not penetrate to this room that night. 
And the silence in it seemed to her dead. She sat there 
and tried to eat. She poured out a glass of white wine. 
She had sent Bakir away. 

Why did not Clive come? What could he be doing? 
She had refused to let Bakir go to him, but if he did not 
come soon she would be forced to go herself. Perhaps he 
was expecting her to come? 

She turned her head towards the door and listened. 

At last she got up from the table and went out to the 
garden, to the open space at the edge of “Little Africa.” 
There she sat down under the still trees and waited. 

After some time—perhaps half an hour; she did not know 
—she heard a slow step in the garden, saw a dark figure 
coming out of the darkness and moving towards the house. 

“Clive!” she said. 

“Hulloh!” 

The figure stopped abruptly. 

“Pm here,” she said. 

He came towards her, stood by her. 

“It’s late. I’ve had supper.” 

She looked up at him. 

“Have you? Yes, I know it’s late. I got interested in 
something I was reading and missed supper-time. I’m sorry. 
Pll just go in now and have something to eat, and then I 
suppose it will be bedtime, eh?” 

He spoke in an ordinary, quite cheerful voice, but there 
seemed to her to be a dark glitter in the eyes looking down 
on her. She wanted to offer to go in with him, to sit with 
him and keep him company while he was eating. But some- 
how she couldn’t do that. So she only said: 

“You'll find me out here when you have finished.” 

“Right!” 

He turned away and went into the house. She sat where 
she was and waited. She was trying definitely to decide what 
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she would do when he came out to her.. Either she must at 
once tell him the truth, or she must make up her mind never 
to tell it, and let the thing go assuming that he had not 
suspected anything. Mr. Beake would certainly never call 
again at the villa. She felt quite positive of that. And she 
felt equally positive that after what had happened that day 
Clive would never suggest their bathing again on a Sunday 
morning. If only she could know whether Clive suspected 
something or not. If he did it was evident that he did not 
mean to say anything about it. His voice in the darkness 
had sounded quite ordinary. His manner, she thought, had 
been ordinary too. And yet there had been something—a 
strange, even hostile, look in his eyes, she fancied. And 
he had not asked her to come in and sit with him while 
he ate. 

There was something between them, dividing them, an 
impalpable something. And surely it had been put there 
by him, whether deliberately or not deliberately she could 
not tell. 

How quickly even those who are closest to each other can 
be separated. How quickly solitude can descend like a cloud 
on the human being. She wondered whether Clive in the 
house felt as lonely as she did outside in the night. 


While she was still undecided what to do, whether to speak _ 


or not, she saw his dark figure relieved against an interior 
light of the villa. He was standing in the doorway. She saw 
a spark. He had lighted a match which burned steadily in 
the windless night. It moved; then she saw a red-yellow 
glow. He had lit a cigar. 

Suddenly she felt reassured. Those little familiar doings 
suggested a comfortable man, one who had enjoyed his 
evening meal and was now bent on developing, prolonging 
his pleasure. It was strange, it was almost ridiculous, how 
that lighting of a cigar by Clive helped Vivian towards 
happiness at that moment, 
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“It’s all right,” she thought. “I made a mistake. There 
is nothing between us, separating us.” 

And -for a moment she believed that the whole thing, her 
suspicion that Clive was acting a part, and her subsequent 
misery, fear and sense of loneliness, had been caused by an 
irritation in Clive brought about by the disturbance of their 
delicious dream on the verandah of the bathing house. Clive 
was abominably sensitive, and he certainly was one of those 
human beings who carry with them an atmosphere which. 
powerfully affects other human beings. Mr. Beake’s abrupt 
appearance had upset him. He had chosen to conceal that 
fact from her. But she had felt it nevertheless, and all the _ 
more because he had not been open about it. 

Believing this she called out almost gaily: 

“I’m still here, Clive. Do you want coffee although t 
is so late?” 

He came towards her, the end of his cigar glowing n 
the darkness under the ilex and lebbek trees. 

“No, I won’t have coffee, thanks. I don’t want to lie 
awake to-night.” 

He remained standing. 

“Aren’t you going to sit down?” she asked. 

“ Well—_—” 

He seemed hesitating. 

“Or shall we take a stroll through the garden?” 

She got up. 

“Let’s do that. How marvellously still it is to-night.” 

“Yes; isn’t it?” 

She put her hand through the crook of his left arm. His 
left hand was thrust into the pocket of his jacket. His arm 
felt hard, unyielding, unsympathetic, as if it resented her 
touch. She was chilled. Her happy feeling, her sense of 
reassurance, disappeared. But obstinately she kept her arm 
through his, laid her hand on his wrist. 


“Shall we walk in ‘Little Africa’?” s 
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They walked slowly to the opening of the tunnel. It was 
very dark under the palm trees, much darker than in the open 
space they were leaving. And when they had reached the 
opening and were facing the greater darkness they stopped. 
Vivian did not know which had caused the other to stop, or 
whether they had stopped simultaneously, moved by a dual 
disinclination to go forward under those still, dark trees. 

A chill ran through her, like a trickle of ice-cold water. 
She felt as if someone malign were waiting for them under 
| the palm trees. 

“Why do you stop?” she said, in a low voice, to Clive. 

“But you stopped!” : 

“Did I? What shall we do?” 

“Anything you like.” 

Suddenly she felt that she could not bear it any longer. 

“Whats the matter, Clive? What has come between 
us? Are you angry about something?” she said. 

As she spoke she felt as if someone were listening in 
the darkness under the palms. 

“Angry—no, of course not! What is there to be angry 
about?” 

“What is the matter?” she repeated, taking her arm away 
from his, and turning till she stood at right angles to him. 
“Why have you been away from me nearly all day? Why 
have you hidden yourself?” 

“Hidden myself! What would be the good of that?” 

“We came here to be happy together. Do you wish to 
be alone?” she asked, feeling a sudden despair. 

“No—no—no!” he said, with violence. 

“Clive, you must tell me what is the matter. I can’t go 
on like this. We have come away from every one, from our 
country. We have broken away from all the ties. If we— 
all my happiness depends absolutely on you. You must 
know that. And you are making me terribly unhappy.” 


| 
| “Very well.” 
| 
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“What is there between you and that chap—the Consul?” 

Suddenly she was back in the wood at Tyford and saw 
Clive’s jealousy like a living thing apart from all the rest 
of him. 

“You surely don’t think——” she began. 

She stopped. Pride and indignation prevented her from 
saying anything more for an instant. But she overcame them 
and said quietly: 

“Please tell me what you mean.” 

“There is an understanding of some kind between you 
and Mr. Beake.” 

“Ves,” 

“And you don’t want me to know what it is.” 

“I’ve been divided about it. I’ve been wanting to tell 
you and——” 

“But you haven’t told me. That’s the fact. And though 
you say you’ve been wanting to tell me, unless I had shown 
you by keeping away that there was something—the truth is 
you had‘begun to suspect I had guessed there was some- 
thing between you and that fellow, Beake. Hadn’t you? 
Hadn’t you?” 

“I didn’t know. I couldn’t tell. But I wondered.” 

“Exactly. Is that confidence? Is that love? Is that 
nearness to each other? Is ¢hat——” 

He broke off. In his voice there had heen a savage in- 
tensity of feeling. 

“I know—I understand,” she said, a “You——” 

“Of course that chap, Beake, knows who I am,” he inter- 
rupted. “I cottoned on to that directly I saw him, And 
you knew that he had found out. You knew it before ever 
I met him, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” 

“Ah! Was that why he called at the villa? Did he come 
there to tell you he knew I wasn’t Claude Ormeley?” 

“No, He only found it out when he was with me.” 
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“How did he find out?” 

“He recognised me. He had seen me playing tennis at 
Wimbledon.” 

“That was it! And then—you and he made a compact, 
didn’t you, that I was not to be told anything about it? I 
was to be kept in the dark, wasn’t I? I was to be fooled.” 

“I wanted you to be happy here.” 

“How could deceit from you make me happy?” 

“No. I was wrong. But I was only thinking of you. 
You don’t know how I have been longing to keep any more 
trouble and misery away from you, Clive.” 

She thought of those evenings when he had slept, and 
she had watched him asleep, by the olive-wood fire. And 
tears came into her eyes. 


“They are not long, the weeping and the laughter, 
Love and desire and hate——” 


“Clive,” she said, “there’s an ache in me, an ache to 
make you happy. That’s my fault—that I have wanted too 
much to keep trouble away from you, to surround you with 
peace. That was why I said nothing about Mr. Beake. He 
told me, when he was here, that I was amazingly like Vivian 
Denys—Baratrie—the tennis player. When he said that I 
felt I had to tell him who I was. I couldn’t act a lie. I 
was bound to tell him. And then of course he knew who 
you were.” 

“That was it! Now I know!” 

“But there’s something else.” 

“What?” 

She hesitated. Again she had an uneasy feeling that 
someone was hidden near by in the darkness of the tunnel 
listening, waiting, hoping for evil to befall her. 

“What is it—the something else?” 

He had bent down and was looking closely into her face, 
“Mr. Beake is a distant cousin of ——” 
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“Well? What’s the matter? Whom is he a cousin of?” 

“Of Mrs. Sabine’s.” 

Clive sprang away from her. His movement was like 
that—a springing away. Then he stood quite still. 

“Clive—that’s all. There’s nothing else. That’s the 
whole secret, except that I told Mr. Beake how you needed 
rest and peace and freedom from the everlasting curiosity 
of the world, and begged him—I begged him not to let you 
know. In doing that I was wrong. But you understand my 
reason?” 

She stopped and waited for a word from him. At last 
he spoke. He said: 

“Its no use. We can’t get away from her.” 

“Clive! But——” 

“T tell you it’s no use, not a bit of use. It’s a pursuit. 
We are pursued.” 

“But this is only a quite natural thing, a thing that might 
happen to anyone,”’she said. 

As she spoke she looked into the darkness of the tunnel. 

“Quite natural!” she repeated, lowering her voice. 

“She was always persistent,” he said. “She couldn’t 
leave go. She just couldn’t. It was will carried into mania, 
will developed into an obsession. Her will was like a machine 
that couldn’t be stopped once it was set going.” 

There was a fatalistic sound in his voice. It was like the 
voice of a man giving up, a beaten man who had no more 
fight in him. It frightened Vivian, but it also roused her. 
She was not going to sink down under an impalpable spell 
emanating from the darkness of this African garden standing 
breathless in the windless night. She had an impulse to 
assert herself, to attack something within herself at once, 
boldly, and to conquer it. 

“Come into ‘Little Africa,’ Clive!” she said. 

And again she took his arm. 

“Why?” 
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He looked back at a gleaming light somewhere in the house. 
“It’s getting late,” he added, still in that beaten voice. 
“Please come.” 

She felt his hesitation. Perhaps she had caught her strange, 
almost occult fear from him. 

“At any rate I shall go!” she added, firmly.{ 

“Why do you want to go there?” he asked. 

She did not answer, but let go of his arm ae walked 
into the mouth of the tunnel. 

“Vivian!” he said. 

She went on. Then he followed her quickly, caught her 
up, and brusquely put his arm round her shoulder in a roughly 
protective way. 

“It’s crazy, I know,” he said. “But I have a horrible 
feeling as if she were somewhere about here.” 

“That’s nonsense!” she said. 

“Have you never——” 

“This is nothing but the reaction after all you have been 
through. It began when we came away, only then. It began 
with your always being so tired in Hammam Chedakra. I often 
watched you when you were asleep.” 

His hand dropped from her shoulder. 

“Watched me!” 

“Yes, You looked so tired, almost broken with it all. 
You are terribly tired still, and you can’t see things in a 
commonsense light, see them just as they are. Your imagina- 
tion distorts them because you are so tired, because your 
nerves are worn thin. It’s all much more physical than you 
know. Look! We are in ‘Little England’!” 

They were out of the tunnel now, and among the beds 
of spring flowers. The scent of violets came to them in the 
darkness. She drew him down on a garden seat beside her, 
held his hand closely in hers, and said: 

“The fact that the Consul here is a very distant con- 
nection of—of the Sabine family is a pure coincidence, an 
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absolutely commonplace fact. There’s no significance in it 
at all.” 

“Yet you hid it from me! And you told him—a stranger 
—to hide it from me too.” 

“Yes; because I knew the state of reaction you were in. 
I knew your condition wasn’t sound.” 

He said nothing. 

“Have you forgiven me for keeping that secret, for asking 
Mr. Beake to keep it?” she asked. 

“Forgive! Don’t talk to me about forgiving you! My 
forgiving! That would be too monstrous!” 

“But, dear, you were angry with me. You attacked me. 
You spoke to me almost as if you hated me.” 

“Because I love you too much. I can’t bear your—I’m 

horribly jealous of you, Vi. It’s abominable, I know, but I 
can’t help it.” 

“But you couldn’t be jealous about Mr. Beake!” 

“When I guessed you had a secret understanding with 
him, something kept from me, something you knew with him 
and that I was not to know, I hated him. I can’t help it. I 
hated him.” 

“Did you hate me too?” 

“I felt desperate. That’s why I kept away this afternoon 
and to-night. You don’t know—there are things you don’t 
know.” 

“Yes, Since we have been here alone, in this remote 
place, I have come to realise that as I didn’t realise it in 
England.” 

His hand moved under hers as if he were going to take 
it away. She closed hers more firmly on it. 

“One day I came to the terrace,” she said. “It was the 
day when I saw those books for the first time. I went away, 
and after a time I came back—-softly.” 

“Softly!” 
“Yes. I didn’t want you to hear me.” 
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His hand moved again. 

“Don’t! I must tell you. I stood quite near the door 
looking in. You were reading that book of Lombroso’s. I 
stood there and you never looked up. You didn’t see me. 
You didn’t know I was there. I felt then, while I was looking 
at you, how much I didn’t know. Isn’t this true, dear, that 
in our love you keep much more hidden from me than I keep 
hidden from you?” 

“Its not my fault! It’s not my fault!” he said, almost 
in a whisper. 

“T have been jealous too!” she said. 

“But there’s no reason——” 

“Women can be horribly jealous of the past. It may 
seem degrading, humiliating, but it is so. I have sometimes 
felt horribly jealous of ker. And it has seemed to me as if 

| she still had power, even as if she still lived in a terrible 
| way, which I could never explain or describe, in my life— 
through you.” 

“Through me!” 

“Yes, because you were so close to her in the past, be- 
cause you loved her.” 

“T didn’t!” he said, in a low voice but with violence. “I 
didn’t!” 

“That day when we were together in the Court,” she 
said, going on as if forced to speak by some driving, imperious 
impulse, “and every one was thinking about you and her, it 
seemed to me as if all the concentrated thought in that room 
called her back, as if she had to come. I have felt horribly 
jealous,” 

She was silent for a minute. Then she said, very simply: 

“Now I have told you. And I feel cleaner.” 

He shivered. = 

“I say, Vi—isn’t it getting rather cold?” he said 

“But it’s so still! There isn’t a breath of wind. It’s as 
if the trees and even the sea were struck lifeless,” 
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“They’re not lifeless, only quiet. Life doesn’t go out of 
things so easily. There’s something terrifically persistent about 
life, some property, quality—I don’t know what to call it— 
that we don’t understand. Perhaps what has once lived can’t 
die—only change in form, or essence, or—— Come, Vi!” 

He made her get up and they went towards the house. 
+ | When they reached it all the lights were extinguished 
except one. That burned in Vivian’s bedroom. 

“Pl just tell Bakir to lock up the house,” said Clive. 

“Very well. Pll go up.” 

He went into the dark house while she mounted the out- 
side staircase to their rooms. She passed through her bedroom 
and went out upon the terrace. From there she could just 
hear a faint murmur of the sea, The three lights, two yellow, 
one red, were gleaming and ceasing away in the darkness of 
the sea, and she stood by the parapet and watched them till 
she heard the sound of a heavy footstep climbing the stairs. 

Clive was coming to bed. 


IX 


SHE heard him cross the little hall which divided their 
rooms and come into her room. 

“Pm out here,” she said, turning from the dark sea and 
the gleaming and disappearing lights, to the room behind her. 

Clive, was standing just on the threshold in the doorway. 
She was startled by his appearance. It recalled to her that 
of the man she had seen in the Knightsbridge drawing-room 
standing in the evening light near the window which looked 
on to the Park. That man had just passed through a tre- 
mendous ordeal, and somehow that fact—the fact that he 
had been tortured as few men are tortured—was impressed 
upon him, like a seal upon wax, upon his face, his figure, 
was shown in the look of his eyes, of his hands, even in his 
attitude. Now nearly two years had passed, bringing free- 
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dom, satisfied love, fatherhood, bereavement, and now re- 
moteness from the curious gaze of the world, a great peace 
of nature, beauty, a chosen place to dwell in—and the man 
still looked tormented. The seal was still there, as deeply 
impressed as ever, marking him, branding him a victim. The 
glance Vivian sent from the terrace, a swift movement of the 
eyes taking place in a fraction of time, told her a whole story 
of uselessness. Everything was useless, her devoting of her- 
self and her life to Clive, their struggle against the world 
culminating in the won action against Aubrey Sabine, their 
pilgrimage across the sea in search of an endrott du bonheur, 
their seclusion in this little Paradise of trees—it was all 
utterly useless. Something tremendous and absolutely in- 
exorable stood barring the way to happiness. Clive was as 
unhappy, as tortured, as on the day of the verdict, when he 
had not had-time to recover from the ordeal he had just 
been through; it even seemed to her now, as she looked at 
him standing on the threshold of the lighted room, that he 
was more unhappy, showed more definitely than ever before 
the impress of the seal. 

Perhaps for the first time in her life she knew the mean- 
ing of despair. All the fight then, her fight and his, had 
been useless. Their mutual prolonged effort had been in 
vain, had accomplished nothing. And suddenly she felt as 
if she could not fight any more. 

She went into the bedroom. 

“What’s the matter?” he said. 

She thought his voice sounded startled. 

“You look so unhappy to-night—beaten down by unhappi- 
ness. Seeing you standing there I just felt that it’s no use.” 

“But what? I don’t understand.” 

“Everything—no, wait!” She was silent; then she said: 
“What I felt was that—I suppose women are like that, can’t 
help being terribly personal—what I felt was that I have 
been no good to you, can’t be any good to you.” 
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“But that’s not true!” 

“Oh yes, it is, it is!” 

She pushed up the mosquito curtain that hung down 
from a bar in the ceiling over the bed, and sat down on 
the edge of the bed. 

“Yes, Clive, it is. I’m not deceived. I can’t be deceived 
any more. I’m no good to you.” < 

She had folded her hands in her lap. Her head drooped. 
Her whole body looked full of humiliation. But suddenly 
she lifted her head. Her fingers drew in to the palms of 
her hands, Her face reddened. Her eyes shone and at the 
same time looked hard. 

“It’s she! She fights against me. She makes everything 
I do useless. You spoke about her will just now in the 
garden. You said her will was carried into mania, was will 
developed into an obsession. You said that her will was like 
a machine that couldn’t be stopped once it was set going. 
You were right. You knew her. I never did. You loved 
her. I never even saw her. But I know of my own per- 
sonal experience you were right in what you told me. You 
are right. Her will hasn’t stopped acting. It’s active now. 
It’s been active ever since she died. I feel it at this moment. 
It’s ruining my life.” 

“I won’t have you say that. I won’t have you——” 

“But it’s true. And you know as well as I do—no, 
much better than I do—how true it is. And you’ve always 
known it. And that’s one of the things you’ve kept hidden 
from me, or tried to keep hidden. She’s what men call 
dead. But she’s living in mx life and ruining it. Oh, I know 
you have been jealous of jim. You always behaved well. 
You played the game about old Jim and I loved you for it. 
But Jim has never come into your life and influenced it and 
set about to wreck it. No. If either of us has had reason 
to be jealous I am the one. Jim was only a friend. He’s 
never been anything but my friend. He never could be. 
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But she—she was never your friend. And she’s always been 
my enemy. And she’s ruining everything for me. I feel her 
right down in my life, burrowing in it, like a thing under 
the skin, right down in the flesh.” 

It seemed to Vivian that a terrible thing had happened, 
and absolutely without preparation, unexpectedly. A woman 
—a powerful identity—had suddenly escaped out of her, 
and was exposing an inner life—which she herself had lived 
semi-unconsciously—to herself and Clive, ruthlessly, without 
shame or pity. And she had no power to stop her. This 
woman was aflame with jealousy, was licked by the flames 
of that ugly and irresistible passion. And she was standing 
naked in the fire, and showing it, and telling about it. 

“You said just now that we were pursued, that we 
couldn’t get away from her. And I argued against that, I 
know. Because you were influenced by such an absurd thing, 
a chance coincidence that meant nothing, the fact that poor 
little harmless Mr. Beake happens to be a very distant re- 
lation of hers.” 

She spoke with keen contempt as she said that. But her 
voice completely changed as she added: 

“The truth is that J am pursued and can’t get away. 
Women are always hard on other women, they say. Women 
have often told me that. But I haven’t been able to see it 
because most of the women I have known have been very 
kind and staunch to me. But now I begin to understand 
thoroughly what they meant when they said that about 
hardness. Wasn’t she very hard to other women? Wasn’t she?” 

Clive looked down. 

“Tell me!” she insisted. 

“Yes. She was sometimes.” 

“I know that. She never saw me when she was alive, 
but she knew about me, and I feel that she hated me.” 

“She did see you!” Clive said, speaking as if the words 
were forced out of him. 
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“When? We knew none of the same people.” 

“You forget that thousands of people have seen you, stared 
at you, perhaps for hours, whom you have never noticed.” 

“Tennis playing!” 

The familiar words—with such a train of happy associa- 
tions behind it—uttered by her own lips, seemed to strike 
her a soft, but intentional, blow. And with the blow the 
woman standing in the flames and telling her ugly, pitiful 
story, faded, grew dim—returned whence she had come. 
Tennis! That was Vivian Denys’s word, the healthy, athletic, 
hopeful girl's word, the word of a very English girl. “Typically 
English!” She had often been called that. But what did it 
mean? What real signification had it? Vivian knew she was 
not typical now. She was an individual, totally apart from 
all other individuals, complex, solitary, capable only of her 
own horribly individual suffering, which was different from 
every one else’s suffering, as a face is different from every 
other face. 

After that exclamation she sat still. Suddenly she felt 
tired, faded, empty almost. She leaned sideways on the 
bed towards the pillow, supporting herself on her right arm. 
And just then an uneasy sound, surreptitious and yet per- 
vasive, broke through the stillness of the night. She heard 
it, and did not know for an instant what it was. Then she 
heard Clive’s voice say: 

“Rain 1” 

He crossed the room and stood at the window looking out. 

That was what the strange stillness had meant—the ap- 
proach of rain. The sky was black. All the stars were blotted 
out. But no breeze had arisen. The rain fell into stillness; 
fell into the oily sea, upon the deep white dust of the lonely 
road in front of the house, upon the massed trees of the 
garden. It pattered upon the fans of “Little Africa,” and 
began to make the earth dark and soft and odorous about 
the violet roots in the beds of “Little England.” And it 
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filled the night with a delicate uneasiness, surreptitious and 
sinister, For it was not yet the heavy rain that sometimes 
comes abruptly in Africa, but a small rain light in its falling, 
furtive in its penetration to the hidden places of the garden. 
On the terrace outside Vivian’s bedroom it made a slight 
and continuous rustling sound, which gave to her a feeling 
that multitudes of very small things were moving in agitation 
all about her in the darkness. Beyond the terrace rain she 
discerned the different noise of the rain among the near-by 
trees that grew closely round the house, And these sounds 
of the rain were melancholy in her ears. Her depression, 
her anxiety, and now her sense of impotence and even of 
despair, had been waiting it seemed for a finishing touch. 
And now nature supplied it. ‘The rain seemed to be softly 
and inexorably beating on her heart, on her very life, to be 
drowning her in coldness, to be gently pushing away from 
her the things which had made, or seemed to make, such 
happiness as she had had. Suddenly, unexpectedly, the fine 
weather which she had expected to last had come to an 
end, and with it had gone not merely any ease she had had 
in the present, but any hopes she had had for the future. 
With the break-up of the weather had come the break-up 
of her life. And yet what had actually happened? Scarcely 
anything. But to her now the impalpable seemed tremen- 
dously definite, the things invisible concrete and menacing, 
and all that was hidden more real than anything that was 
frankly revealed. 

“Rain!” 

She looked at Clive’s back framed in darkness. For a 
moment she considered him with a sort of extraordinary 
detached coldness and definiteness, which rose in her from 
some depth where the under-things, contradictory and per- 
plexing, lie mingled in hiding. 

That was Clive. 

She looked at the head with its very thick brown hair 
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closely cut, at the brown neck showing above the soft collar, 
| at the broad but not heavy shoulders, the hollow back, the 
l narrow hips, the muscular but not very big-boned arms, the 
! long legs. The face with the disturbing eyes, wilful, deter- 
i mined and emotional, was hidden from her, but she imagined 
{ it, visualised it in her imagination. 

Why had that combination of bones and flesh, of muscles 
| and nerves, of brain and heart, the power to make her suffer 
i so much that all her life seemed to hang upon it in utter 

dependence? Why must one human being have another to 
cling to, and thus increase the sad chances of life? 

Clive stood quite still looking at the rain. It was strange 
i —his stillness. It seemed that he was absorbed in contem- 
plation of the darkness in which he could just see the falling 
drops near the lighted window, and the lights revolving in 
the distance. She wondered if he was thinking of her just 
| then at all as she was thinking of him, whether he was 
| wondering why the combination which was herself should 
mean so terribly much to him. It was odd how the rain 
had snapped their tragic conversation just when they had 
spoken of the dead woman with an intimacy unknown be- 
tween them till now. 

Mrs. Sabine had seen her, no doubt with hatred, and 
she had never suspected it. 

Clive turned round and looked at her with an intense 
scrutiny, and immediately her feeling of detached and ob- 
servant coldness was gone. 

“It’s going to rain all night. It’s setting in for rain,” 
he said, after a pause. “Shall I shut the window?” 

He did not wait for an answer to his question, but drew 
the two halves of the window inwards and turned the handle. 
Then he looked at Vivian again. There was something very 
Strange in his gaze, she thought, something of deep, even 
tremendous inquiry, combined with a determination which 
had in it a hint of the sinister. Never had she felt the 
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least personal fear of Clive, even when she had realised 
that there was mystery in him, something incalculable. She 
did not feel personal fear now. But she did feel a certain 
anxiety, a wonder what that look meant, what he was going 
to do, or say. 

And just then she remembered that she had been afraid 
of his discovering the secret between her and the Consul, 
and had hated herself for that feeling. There was some- 
thing hidden in Clive which she longed to understand, be- 
cause in that understanding she would surely regain the full 
courage which was now impaired in her. 

When Clive saw the doubt and inquiry in her eyes he said: 

“It’s getting very late. Pll just——” 

He stopped, then turned again to the window, pulled the 
curtains across it, and went out of the room. She heard him 
cross the little hall and go into his room; he did not shut 
the door. 

She waited a moment. Then she began to undress. - She 
could hear Clive moving about in his room softly. 

When she had finished undressing she got into bed, and 
lay there wondering, and full of anxious expectation. She 
did not know what she expected, but she felt that the events 
of the evening were not yet finished. But it was night now. 
She suddenly remembered that. Then the night would bring 
something. Clive would come in presently. He had not said 
good night to her. But when he came he would not merely 
say good-night, kiss her and go away, leaving her to sleep. 
She was certain of that. 

Lying in bed she could just hear the falling of the rain 
outside. 

At last Clive came back in his pyjamas, He shut the 
bedroom door behind him and came up to the bed. She 
had pushed away the mosquito curtain from the upper part 
of the bed. All the lower part was shrouded in it. Clive 
came to the bedside and stood there in silence looking down 
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on her. She noticed that he was trembling slightly. It was 
indeed almost imperceptible—the trembling, but it frightened 
her. She sat up quickly. 

“Are you cold?” 

He shook his head, caught hold of a chair, sat down by 
the bed, leaned over and gripped her round the shoulder. 

“Why did we ever come to this place?” he said. 

He drew her closely up against him. 

“We ought not to have come here.” 

“But why not? You so longed to.” 

“Ignorance! We never know when we stretch out our 
hand» for something that the possession of it won’t bring 
damnation on us.” 

“Are you miserable here?” 

“I wanted solitude with you. D’you remember my say- 
ing once—‘I want solitude with you, not solitude alone’— 
something like that?” 

“Yes” 

“Weve had it here till to-day.” 

“Yes, and poor Mr. Beake won’t come again.” 

“Just for an hour after our bathe things seemed almost 
right. That was purely physical—the sea—the body took 
possession then. Things seemed almost right that day by 
the stream in Hammam Chedakra too. But there is always 
the unexpected waiting to get in its blow. Those two people, 
the lawyer and his wife—and to-day the Consul.” 

“You are thinking that it is useless to try to escape from 
the chances of life. It is, of course. But why did you say 
that we ought never to have come here?” 

“Don’t you know why?” 

His eyes seemed to be searching her for truth. And 
suddenly she was moved to put a question to him. 

“Do you think I was right in wishing you to face things, 
to stay in the world that knew you under your own name? 
Do you think I was wrong in at last giving in to you, and 
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coming away with you, and living as we are living here, 
under a name that isn’t ours?” 

“You may have been right. Anyhow it’s all useless. This 
place has proved to me the uselessness of it all.” 

“Then do you wish to go back, to leave here and go 
back to London?” 

He did not answer, but held her closer and kissed her 
neck. His lips were hot and dry. And there was something 
in the feel of them that frightened her. Somehow they did 
not feel like Clive’s lips. 

“Don’t!” she said. 

He pressed her against him and went on kissing her. She 
struggled. She had to struggle. For suddenly she knew why 
Clive had not said good night to her, and had come back 
to her. She was his wife, and she loved him, but this 
mingling of mental and moral misery with physical desire 
shocked something in her, disgusted something, made her 
feel like a prey, or like a mere means of escape, as if through 
her he were seeking a momentary forgetfulness of that which 
was becoming intolerable to him. And that was not love as 
she understood it, but something much less, indeed almost 
the profanation of love. But to her surprise and horror Clive 
did not at once yield when he felt her rebellion, as she had 
expected. His arms did not loosen. He was far stronger 
than she was, and now he used his strength, compelling her 
to remain in his embrace. And suddenly she remembered 
the strange look he had cast upon her after he had shut the 
window, a look of mingled inquiry, and a determination 
which had had in it a hint of the sinister. He had made 
up his mind just then, at that moment. She knew it. 

She managed to free one arm, and turning in the bed 
she pressed her hand with all her strength against Clive’s 
right shoulder, trying to force him away, And as she did 
so she heard herself mnp 
“No! No!” 
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A voice replied, “You must!” 

And then strangely it seemed to her that the struggle 
was a contest between their two jealousies, the one fighting 
to possess because of an obscure but powerful jealousy, the 
other to elude for the same dreadful reason. 

Mrs. Sabine was in that struggle. Vivian felt her in it. 
For Clive was trying to escape from Mrs. Sabine, and she, 
Vivian, had been chosen by him as the means of escape. 
He was pursued. He had always been pursued ever since 
Vivian had known him, and death had not put an end to 
that persecution. And he had looked upon her, he was 
looking upon her now, as a refuge. The sea room—and her! 
What was she but a hiding-place? And she had believed 
that she was something so different. Jealousy, disillusion, 
bitterness, took in that moment complete possession of her. ` 
She felt as if she realised things, saw clearly, for the first 
time. And she revolted from Clive. 

Perhaps this interior revolt added to her strength, or per- 
haps he felt it mysteriously and was affected by it. However 
it was the angry strength, the obstinate, fierce determination, 
the animalism, seemed to lessen in him. And after a brief 
further struggle she freed her other arm and pushed him 
away from her. He fell back into the chair by the bedside 
panting, with his eyes fixed upon her. And there was a 
silence between them. 

“Please go away!” she said at last. 

She tried to speak quietly. The horror of what had just 
happened was upon her like a nightmare, but she was trying 
for self-control. She felt dreadfully humiliated, ashamed, as 
if her womanhood had been dragged into the mud. At that 
moment she hated being a woman, and hated Clive for being 
a man, and her whole being wanted, demanded privacy, ab- 
solute seclusion. She looked down, saw that part of her bosom 
was exposed, and swiftly covered it with trembling fingers. 

“Please go away!” she repeated. “I want to be alone.” 
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“Why?” he said, still keeping his eyes fixed upon her, 
and breathing hard. 

“I can’t bear it. You are trying to use me to get away 
from her.” 

“That isn’t true.” 

“Yes, it is. It isn’t love, it’s—it’s—-— You are looking 
for a hiding-place.” 

“What do you mean?” 

She sought for, and found, the summing up of the whole 
matter as it presented itself to her. 

“You are treating me as a hiding-place, not as your 
endroit du bonheur.’ 

And with these last words suddenly there came before 
her imagination those two lovers, of whom Clive had told her, 
who had hidden their joy from the eyes of men in the gold 
of the African summer among the wild oleanders by the stream. 

She felt that she could not bear it. 

“Go away, please!” she said, holding on to the bed- 
clothes, lest he should see the trembling of her hands. “I 
must be by myself.” 

He got up and stood by the bed. He seemed to be 
hesitating, to be on the verge of something, but uncertain. 
At last he said: 

“You are wrong.” 

He was not looking at her now. His eyes were down- 
cast. Still looking down he added after a pause: 

“I could so easily prove to you that I have loved you 
far too much. That’s been my great fault. There was ‘no 
measure—I couldn’t——” 

He did not finish the sentence, but turned away from 
the bed and went slowly out of the room. 

When he had gone Vivian got up and put on a dressing- 
gown. She knew that after what had happened sleep would 
not come to her. To lie still in bed would be intolerable. 
She must be up. But when she was up she did not know 
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what to do. There were books in the room, but she could 
not read. Perhaps for the first time in her life she felt driven. 
There are mad people who cannot be still, who have a mania 
for movement. She felt like one of them. 

She went to the terrace window, drew the curtains back, 
turned the handle and pulled it wide open. The rain had 
become heavier. It was pouring down on the tiles, The air 
was full of damp breaths and odours which came to her like 
living things out of the dense blackness of the night. These 
breaths and odours and the noise of the rain gave her a 
momentary relief. What Clive had done, their horrible, 
humiliating struggle, had made her bedroom a place of tragedy 
to her for the moment, worse than a prison. She could not 
escape from it that night, but she could let in nature and 
the night to cleanse it. And she went over quickly to the 
two small windows which looked out to the trees of the garden 
and opened them too. And it seemed as if more night poured 
into the room, dark, damp, and odorous, and the sound of 
the rain increased strongly giving her companionship. . 

She stood by one of the small windows. From it she could 
not see the revolving lights. A wall of blackness was before 
her against which she could distinguish the branches of a 
lebbek tree which grew close to this part of the house. She 
leaned out of the window, let the rain fall on her bare arms, 
touched, grasped, the nearest leaves of the wet tree. She 
had a crazy longing to go out into the garden and bathe in ` 
the rain under the cloud of trees. But she could not do that. 
Clive would hear her footsteps in the lobby. When he left 
her he had shut her door, but she did not know whether his 
door was shut and believed that it was open. She did not 
know why she believed that. But she had a conviction that 
his bedroom door was not shut. 

When the night was over, how were they going to meet 
on the morrow after what had happened? How could they 
take up their common life, how be at ease together in their 
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complete isolation? Each depended absolutely on the other in 
this African life. It was terrible to contemplate the morrow. 

She tried to convince herself that she was mentally exag- 
gerating, was enlarging into monstrosity an event which 
though disagreeable was small. She tried to persuade her- 
self that in many married lives there were doubtless such 
incidents, such moments of disharmony, as had intruded 
into hers, and that, in spite of them, those lives were not 
unhappy. Even love must carry its burden, have its hours 
of failure and distress. She told herself this, but it was all 
of no use. Clive and she were not ordinary people, or, if 

’ they were, fate had decreed that their connection should 
not be ordinary. She had given up and endured so much 
for Clive, and he had clung to her, she knew, with such 
desperation through the difficulties of his strange life, that 
their connection could never be ordinary. It might be glorious, 
it might be tragic; commonplace it never could be, 

Perhaps that was why she now felt appalled at what had 
just happened, and did not know how she would face the 
morrow. 

And presently she began to blame herself. 

She had drawn in her arms, wet with the rain. She dried 
them with a handkerchief, pulled a chair close to the window 
from which she had been leaning out, sat down on it and 

_ tried to force herself to be still. 

| * Mrs. Sabine! When Vivian, seeking an excuse for the 

| man she loved, began to blame herself, she again met Mrs. 
Sabine in the way. There had been moments, morbid no 
doubt and absurd—all ordinary people would say so—when 
she had seemed to be aware of the dead woman as a haunting 
personality, troubling her life and Clive’s as a malign indi- 
vidual might have troubled them, when she had felt that 
the departed had returned, unable to bear what was happen- 
ing to her former lover on earth, driven to attempt an occult 
interference in his life with another woman. The truth no 
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doubt was just simply this: that the dead woman lived merely 
in the intense consciousness that Vivian and Clive had of 
her and could not get rid of. Vivian said that to herself 
now. She and Clive forced Mrs. Sabine as it were to live, 
and even to be active, by their preoccupation about her, It 
was not she who would not let them alone, but rather they 
who would not let her alone. She, Vivian, pulled at the 
dead woman with her horrible jealousy of the past. Yes, 
that was it. And to-night, just now, surely that jealousy had 
risen suddenly to a climax, had demanded of the dead 
woman an intense activity. When Clive had wanted her 
Vivian had as it were invoked Mrs. Sabine, almost as Saul 
had called up the Witch of Endor. Had not that been 
abominably perverse? 

She saw herself as one of those miserable women who 
lay hands on their own happiness and try to destroy it. 

She had accused Clive of trying to avoid the persecution 
of Mrs. Sabine by placing her in the dead woman’s path, as 
a sort of barrier behind which he could take refuge. And 
she had accused him of something else, of seeking to forget 
the dead woman momentarily in abandonment to physical 
passion, of trying to use herself as the instrument of that 
snatched-at forgetfulness. A 

It was a cruel accusation if untrue. And perhaps it was 
untrue. 

The feeling of intense restlessness increased in her. She 
did not know what to do. She got up and moved aimlessly 
about the room, went to the edge of the terrace, stood there 
listening to the now heavy and torrential beating of the rain 
upon it, watched the hazy gleam of the yellow and red eyes, 
returned to the window by the lebbek tree, sat down on the 
chair she had drawn up by it, got up again and stood irresolute. 
A deep tenderness for Clive was invading her. She had 
never been unkind to him before to-night. Certainly she 
had withstood his will more than once, had made her will 
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prevail over his, had persuaded, or induced him to do what 
he had not wished to do. But all that had been for him. 
There had been no selfishness in it. In all that she had 
been prompted solely by her love for him, and sometimes by 
a fierce desire to give him a higher place in his own esteem, 
to give him back fully and entirely to his own manhood. 

To-night had been different. She had resisted him, struggled 
violently against him, sent him away from her coldly, even 
with a sort of disgust. And when he had gone she had not 
even sent a kind word, a loving or gentle look with him. A 
dreadful hardness had governed her. 

That, too, had come from Mrs. Sabine. 

A terrible feeling came to her that she was beginning to 
fall under the dominion of the dead woman, that her character 
was being twisted from its natural bent by a character that 
was totally unlike hers, and that she detested, that she was 
being subtly induced to make the life of Clive wretched by 
one who had formerly persecuted him herself and who could 
not bear that he should have any happiness. She knew, the 
world knew, that Mrs. Sabine’s love for Clive had been the 
type of love, peculiar to a certain type of woman, that gives 
in passion and gets in persecution. It had been, it must 
have been, distorted and defaced by a monstrous egoism. 
There had been in it nothing of that unselfishness which is 
the mark of every love that is great in woman. 

“But that’s not my love. And that’s never going to be 
my love!” Vivian said to herself. 

The tenderness grew in her, a sort of bitterness of tender- 
ness, full of self-accusation and desire to atone. She recalled 
Clive’s look as he sat staring at her after she had freed her- 
self violently from him, a look ef awful frustration, but of 
far more than merely physical frustration; she remembered 
the sound in his voice when he had said: “I could so easily 
prove to you that I have loved you far too much.” 

Why had she not melted then? Why had she not asked 
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him for the proof of which he had spoken? Not that she 
needed any greater proof than Clive had given her long ago. 
And she recalled many moments in which he had shown even 
fiercely his passionate love for her. Yet—that proof! 

She began to wonder about it, to ask herself what exactly 
it was. She remembered now that there had been a sound 
of extraordinary significance in his voice when he had spoken 
of it. He had not looked at her when he was speaking, 
and somehow that fact had seemed to add to the deep 
meaning in his words. It was as if he had not dared to look 
at her just then. 

The restlessness grew in her and absolutely tormented 
her. She could not lie down, could not rest. She could not 
read. She could not just sit by the open window listening to 
the violence of the rain which seemed continually to increase, 
Although Clive had not looked at her she had looked at him 
as he left her, sent away by her, punished, condemned. 
And he was so sensitive! That must have been an awful 
moment for him, a moment of acute humiliation. He had 
looked broken and humiliated as he went out. There had 
been a completely desolate look in his face, and he had 
moved like a man humbled, almost broken. And his voice 
had faltered. He had not finished his last sentence. His voice 
had trailed away into silence. “There was no measure... I 
couldn’t...” and then silence and the shutting of the door. 

A sensitive man might hate a woman for doing what she 
had done that night. The reaction from passion checked 
must be tremendous, bewildering. In such a reaction hatred 
might surely be generated. 

She began to wonder with a profound anxiety what Clive 
was doing. She was certain he had not gone to bed. After 
what had happened he would not be able to lie down and 
sleep. Perhaps he, too, by an open window was listening to 
the beat of the rain upon the garden paths and the dense 
foliage of the trees. The windows of his room were on the 
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same side of the house as, and level with, the smaller windows 
of her room. She stretched out into the darkness to see if 
a light were shining in his room. The rain beat on her head 
and neck as she craned forward till the wet leaves of the 
lebbek tree touched her cheek. Suddenly she resolved that 
if she could see light coming from Clive’s room she would 
go to him, show him the tenderness that was hurting her, 
tearing her, try to put things right. If there was no light, 
she would not go. 

As she turned her head towards his window a shower of 
cold drops from the leaves fell on her face mingling with the 
rain. There was a light in his room. She drew in swiftly. 

The rain-drops were running down her neck to her bosom. 
Her hair was wet. She took a towel and used it roughly. 
She was full of intention now, and eager to show Clive her 
sorrow for what had happened. She would ask him to forgive 
ber. She would even do that. Pride did not count when 
love was fully awake. 


“They are not long, the weeping and the laughter, 
Love and desire and hate——” 


She laid the towel down, went to her door and opened it. 

The door of Clive’s room was ajar, and a ray of light shone 
into the lobby, She stopped on the threshold of her room 
and listened. But the sound of the rain was audible even 
here, and now it distressed her. She wanted to be able to 
hear if there were any sound in Clive’s room. And she 
turned softly, went back, and quietly and swiftly shut the 
three windows. Then she returned to the threshold of the 
lobby, stood there again and listened. 

But she could still hear the persistent, tormenting noise 
of the rain. Now she heard it in front of her. The windows 
of Clive’s room must be open. She hesitated. What was he 
doing? What effect had the horrible event of the night had 
upon him? 
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How would he receive her? 

It was dreadful to be debating mentally about that, and 
the fact that she was debating proved to her the necessity 
for immediate action. 

She crossed the lobby and entered Clive’s room. 


x 


Vivian did not know what she had expected to see in 
Clive’s room. She had wondered deeply what Clive was 
doing there. But what she found him doing gave her a 
strong shock of surprise. In the room against the wall, and 
exactly opposite to the doorway, there was a writing-table. 
He was sitting, in his pyjamas, at this table, bent over it, and 
writing. She could not hear any scratch of the pen, but she 
saw the movement of his hand from left to right, saw him 
from time to time quickly dip a pen into the inkstand pushed 
to his right-hand side. His back was bowed. His face was 
held low, very near to the table. Absorbed in his work he 
had not heard her. She stood in the doorway ıntent upon 
him. He did not feel her presence. His windows were open. 
His room was full of the noise of rain. Two lights were on, 
one hanging from the ceiling, one, a standing lamp, set on the 
table. The room, full of noise, was also full of light. And 
in the midst of this noise and light, the crouched man in the 
pyjamas, Clive, wrote. j 

Vivian was chilled. 

This strange nocturnal activity, this energy demanding 
the constant push of the brain, indicated surely a sad cold- 
ness of the heart. How was it possible that after what had 
happened Clive should be able to sit down and work with 
this absorbed intentness? For it must be work he was doing. 
It could not be a letter he was writing. There was some- 
thing in his attitude, in his movements, in the rush of the 
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pen over the paper, which forced her to the conviction that 
this was not ordinary letter-writing. And she saw some 
sheets of paper lying on the floor near his left foot. 

His long absences in the sea room came to her mind. 
And he had sent for a quantity of books to London. He 
must be carrying on some work, perhaps had been carrying 
it on for some time unknown to her. She did not mind that. 
Anything that interested Clive, that helped him to live, ought 
to be welcomed by her. But she was very much a woman, 
and she hated his work at this moment, hated the fact that 
he could work, be absorbed in work, while she had been 
agonising about him, and had supposed, indeed had felt 
certain, that he was agonising about her. 

After standing where she was for a little while—she had 
no idea for how long—she made up her mind not to speak 
but to go back to her room and shut herself in for the night. 
Clive would not miss her. It seemed that he had forgotten 
all about her. He had wanted her body. She had refused 
it. And now he had given himself to the brain. She could 
not understand. She was confused by the mystery of it all. 
She felt cold, sad and very deeply humiliated. And now an 
intense desire that Clive should not know she had come to 
seek him beset her. 

Holding her dressing-gown together with both hands for 
fear of its rustling she turned to go. But just as she was 
stepping into the lobby she heard Clive’s voice behind her 
say: 

“Vivian!” 

She turned. She felt terribly startled. Clive was stand- 
ing up in front of the writing-table. He must have looked 
round just as she was leaving the room and have sprung up 
at once out of his chair. The noise of the rain had masked 
the sound of his movement. She looked at him but did not 
say anything. She did not know what to say. 

“Have you been in here?” he asked. 
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“Ves.” 
“And you are going away?” 
| “Ves.” 


“How long have you been here?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Vivian,” he said, »in an uncertain, hesitating voice. 
“Why did you come? What made you come?” 

An impulse of truth that was stern came to her, and, 
looking steadily at him with shining eyes, she said: 

“I came to ask you to forgive me.” 

His head dropped a little as if she had struck him a 
blow which had suddenly lessened his strength. 

“Why should I forgive you?” he said, in a low voice. 

“I was unkind. I spoke hardly to you. I was cold and © 
—I was cold and hard to you. I think it was jealousy, I 
thought you were trying to forget her in me, were trying to 
use me as a means of forgetting her. I thought you wanted 
me just then because of that, because you were longing to 
forget her, to force her away from you even if only for a 
short time. That made me feel hard. It almost made me 
hate you. But I don’t want her to ruin our life together. 

So I came to say I was sorry.” 

She looked at the sheets of paper lying on the floor by 
the writing-table. 

“But you had forgotten about it, I suppose,” she added. 

And there was a sound of misery, that suggested despair, 
in her voice. 

“Forgotten!” he said. 

“You were writing—working——” 

“That was for you.” 

“For me? You were writing to me?” 

He came over to her. 

“Come in!” he said. 

He took her by the arm, drew her into the room and 
shut the door. 


i 
f 
i 
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“Its no use. It can’t go on,” he said. “I’ve tried, I've 
struggled, I’ve worn myself out with struggling. I thought 
I had the strength. I got through a long way—what most 
men would think the worst part. It seemed I had won out. 
But that was the great deception. She wouldn’t let go. 
People—some people—aren’t done with when they are what 
is called dead. And I got to know that out here, in loneliness, 
in what ought to have been peace, all alone, as it seemed, 
with you. There’s no endroit du bonheur for me, Vi. Being 
here has taught me that, short as our time has been. And 
to-night, after you sent me away, and I felt that for a moment 
you hated me, I was trying to tell you—trying to tell you——” 

She looked down on the sheets of paper lying on the 
floor and then at the writing-table. 

“What were you trying to tell me? What do you want 
me to know?” 

He did not answer. 

“Is it something about her?” 

Still he said. nothing. 

“I don’t understand. I don’t—why should you write to 
me? Why shouldn’t you speak to me? Was it because we 
had—did you feel we had quarrelled?” i 

Still he stood beside her silent. It seemed he could not 
utter a word, She began to feel frightened by his continued 
silence. There was something unnatural in it. 

“You felt you couldn’t tell me because I had been un- 
kind,” she forced herself to say. “Because I asked you to 
go away and leave me by myself. I can understand that. 
But now—isn’t it all right now? I've told you how I feel, 
how sorry I am. It will never be like that again between 
us. I couldn’t bear any separation from you—that sort of 
separation—our natures separated. I felt terribly lonely in 
my room just now. It was an awful feeling. And didn’t you 
feel lonely in here?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

13" 
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Again she looked at the sheets of paper covered with 
words. They drew her eyes. A great curiosity began to 
wake in her. 

“Its about her,” she said. 

Seat 

“About you and her.” 

“Ves.” 

“And you thought telling me it would make me under- 
stand you better—something like that?” 

As she looked at him now with intensity she noticed that 
he had become very pale close to the eyes. His face was 
bronzed by the sun, but now near the eyes there was a 
strange, unnatural whiteness, as if the blood had sunk away 
just there. A few minutes ago he had been writing with an 
absorption, an energy and swiftness that had in them a fierce 
vitality. Now there was something stony in his stillness, his 
dumbness. 

“What was it?” she said. “Do tell me. Or, if you can’t 
tell me, let me see what you’ve written. No—but that’s so 
unnatural between us. What has come to us here? I said 
we must take our light with us. But somehow we haven’t 
brought it with us. What is the matter? Since we have 
been here something has begun to grow up ‘between us. 
We haven’t been as we used to be. Perhaps it’s my fault. 
I wasn’t sincere with you about the Consul. Perhaps it 
began with that. And then you—Clive, let’s be sincere with 
each other, absolutely sincere! I’m sure it’s the only chance 
of happiness for us, I can’t live in insincerity with you, 
Even the least little bit of secrecy ruins everything. I know 
that now I’ve tried to keep something hidden from you. 
And it hurt you to death, even that small thing, a trifle 
really. It separated us. I’ve had my lesson. Let’s start 
again. And don’t hide anything from me. Tell me—what- 
ever it is. Or let me read those. I have a feeling that she 
has been able to live in my life because we haven’t had 
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everything quite out in the open, and that if we do, if we 
are nakedly sincere with each other as we ought to be, be- 
cause we love each other, she will have no more power. It’s 
almost as if we brought her back, kept her with us by—by 
—I by my jealousy of her (for I have been jealous), and 
you—you by——” 

“Ves?” 

“I don’t know exactly. But I feel as if you lived per- 
petually with her in your thoughts. You said just now that 
she wouldn’t let go. That can’t be true. It must be the 
other way. It must be that you won’t let go of her. Poor 
woman! She was unhappy. She made you unhappy. But 
that’s all over. It’s done with. We both know that. It can’t 
be otherwise. Let us be sincere, truthful. Surely we have 
the right to a little happiness and peace. Surely we have 
the right to live for each other now.” 

“You have all the right.” 

“And you have more right than I, because you’ve been 
through such terrible things.” 

“I’ve been punished, but not enough—it seems.” 

“But how can you deserve——” 

“I do.” 

“But why?” she said. 

She looked intently at him as she asked the question. 

«TIl tell you—I must tell you—it’s no use——” 

He stopped. 

“You shall know,” he said at last, speaking apparently 
with a great effort. “But don’t ask me anything more just now.” 

He bent down and slowly, carefully, collected the sheets 
of paper that lay on the floor, put them together, laid them 
on the table with the half-covered sheet he had been writing 
on when she came to his room. Then he came to her slowly 
and put both his arms round her. 

“You asked me to forgive you just now. Have you for- 
given me?” 
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“Yes,” 

“Vi—let me come to you now. May I?” 

He put his mouth against hers and pressed her lips hard. 
They crossed the lobby and went into her room. 


XI 


Two days later a telegram arrived at the villa for Clive, 
He opened it and read: 


“Your Mother suddenly taken very ill has had a stroke 
doctor gives no hope recovery come if possible.—Herries.” 


Clive read the words on the white strip, read them again 
and looked up. It was half-past one in the afternoon. They 
had just finished lunch, and were still in the dining room. 
Outside the damp garden was steaming under a heavy grey 
sky that looked swollen. The rain, which had lasted con- 
tinuously for about sixty hours, had ceased, but there seemed 
a promise of more in the air, Under the lowering sky the 
sluggish sea was the colour of lead. There was no wind. 

“What is it?” Vivian asked. 

“My Mother is dying,” he said. 

He spoke without any emotion, and looked again at the 
telegram. 

“Its from Bob Herries asking me to come to England 
at once,” 

“Oh—Clive!” 

She got up instinctively. Already she seemed to be 
travelling. The sea—France—England—Africa left behind 
abruptly—the plunge back into that life of complexity and 
terrible endurance with this sorrow added to it! How would 
Clive bear it? She was terribly startled, and felt for a mo- 
ment confused and almost unbelieving. 
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“Poor Mum! Poor Mum!” she said, after a minute. 
“What— —” 

“A stroke.” 

“And there’s no hope?” 

“None.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! I'm so dreadfully sorry.” 

She moved to go to him with an instinct of tenderness. 
But he got up quickly, and stood there looking inflexible. 
She stopped. She had stretched out ahand. She drew it back. 

“When shall we go? Where can we get a ship?” 

“I must think it over,” he said. 

Bakir ben Yahia, who was standing solemnly in the door- 
way, now said in French, in his slow, thick voice: 

“Ts there any answer, Monsieur?” 

“Pll go and see about it,” said Clive. 

And he went out of the room, followed by Bakir. 

He did not come back for a long time—perhaps an hour. 
Meanwhile Vivian waited, trying hard for composure, but 
feeling violently excited and still confused. She felt that she 
ought to be packing, geiting ready to go. Already in thought 
she was gone, was again facing the life of England, once 
more Vivian Baratrie. But till Clive came to her she did 
not like to do anything. The length of time he was away 
suggested hesitation, mental debate—something of that kind. 
Was it possible—a thought that was like a fear came to her. 
Suppose that he could not bring himself to face it? Suppose 
that he would not go? 

At last the door opened and she saw him come in, He 
looked hard and calm, She got up 

“What are we going to do? Oughtn’ t we to find out——” 

“I have found out. There’s a steamer from Sidi Barka 
to Marseille to-morrow. She leaves at noon. I must go in her.” 

“You must go—yes. And I too, I will begin to get 
things ready.” 

“T want you to stay here.” 
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“You don’t wish me to come? You wish to leave me 
behind ?” 

“Yes. I—I want to leave you here as a guarantee.” 

“A guarantee?” 

“That our African life isn’t over, that, whatever happens, 
we aren’t leaving here for good. Vi, I want you to stay. I 
ask you to stay. I’ve been thinking—I’ve thought things 
out. Will you leave it to me? Will you stay?” 

She said “Yes” immediately. Something in his look and 
manner, even in his voice, prevented her from making any 
protest. There seemed some strong reason for what he was 
requiring of her. What it was she did not know, could not 
guess. The guarantee—that was part of it. But that was 
not the whole. i 

On the following day Clive left the villa. Vivian drove 
with him to the port to see the last of him. ` Just before he 
went on board the steamer he drew out of a pocket a key. 

“Will you take care of that for me till I come back?” 
he said, giving it to her. 

“Yes. What is it the key of?” she asked. 

“Of my writing-table drawer in the sea room. I want to 
leave it with you.” 

He gave her no explanation of his reason for this little 
unexpected action, and she did not ask him for one. They 
crossed the gang-plank and she went down with him to his 
cabin. There were not many people sailing that day and he 
had it to himself. A perspiring negro brought in his luggage, 
and bestowed it under the berth and in the tall, narrow cup- 
board that was against the wall by the door. Clive paid him, 
and he went away, wiping his forehead with a scaly hand. 

There was a narrow red settee under ‘the porthole op- 
posite to Clive’s berth. Vivian sat down on it. 

“Oh, how strange this is!” she said. * 

Now that they were on the ship in the cabin the ab- 
ruptness of the alteration in their common life struck home 
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to her. Till then though she had known she had not realised. 

“It’s awful—this sudden change!” she said. “Why didn’t 
you take me with you? Why am I hot to go?” 

“I want to know you are here. If you came with me to 
England we might never come back here.” 

“But you said—don’t you remember—that being here 
was no use. Do you feel differently about that now?” 

“I don’t want you to come to England,” he said, ob- 
stinately. 

“Will you miss me?” 

His face changed, softened wonderfully. 

“When we are out of the harbour it will seem as if the 
end had come,” he said. “I think it’s like that every time a 
man leaves the woman he loves—like the end. ie terrible. 
There’s something of death in it.” 

“And yet I am not to come with you.” 

She felt desperately sad just then, and as if she had been 
cheated of a right. But it was too late now to try to resist 
his will. And besides she had made up her mind to let his 
will be master. She had long ago made a sort of silent 
vow of obedience. 

“If she can understand, tell Mum what I feel about her,” 7 
she said. “Kiss her for me. Say my good-bye to her. I 
have loved her. I haven’t understood her, but I have loved 
her. She’s strange, but she’s very brave. She’s got an in- 
domitable heart, I think. I always feel that somehow—the Al 
indomitableness of her. And you know how I love pluck. í 
It’s the soul standing up to things, and I love it. Without 
pluck we are nothing.” 

She saw tears come into his eyes. 

At this moment the siren sounded above them. Then a 
bell rang and in the distance a hoarse voice cried out some- 
thing. She got up. She put her arms round Clive’s neck 
and kissed him again and again. 

“Dearest!” she whispered. “Dearest!” 
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Tears began running down her cheeks. 

“They are not long——” How would it be? An awful 
feeling that this African life was over, had suddenly ended 
for ever, came to her. The siren sounded again. The bell 
was always ringing, now here, now there. She felt Clive’s 
arms strained brutally round her. 

Then she was out of the cabin in the narrow corridor going 
towards the deck and the gang-plank. 

A few minutes later she watched from the shore the small, 
dingy steamship slowly drawing out of the harbour towards 
the open sea. 


Xu 


Cuive would probably take three nights and days to 
reach England. Neither he nor Vivian knew how long he 
would have to stay there. He might not arrive before his 
Mother’s death. On the other hand, she might linger for 
some time. 

Bob Herries’s telegram was not explicit on that point. 
She was condemned by the doctor. That was all they knew. 
Even if she were dead when Clive arrived in England, or 
died almost immediately afterwards, there would no doubt be 
many things to keep him in London. He would have to 
arrange affairs connected with her life; he would have to 
close up her existence. He could not come back immediately 
leaving everything in disorder. It might be quite a long 
time, perhaps several weeks, before he returned. 

All this Vivian only realised when the ship had vanished 
out of her sight. 

She went back to the Villa du Soleil feeling dull, almost 
dazed. The change now fell upon her like a blow. Since 
the telegram came she had been driven on by excitement. 
Perhaps she had not known that, but it had been so. There 
had been things to do connected with Clive’s departure; 
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there had been things to feel in common with him. Leisure 
had not been hers. Even the leisure to think had seemed 
to be wanting. But now she had it and in abundant measure. 
For the first time in her life she faced a perhaps long period 
of solitude. She had given way to the will of Clive in a big 
thing, in a thing at least which had seemed big to her. Now 
she had to pay the price. 

The heavy rains did not come on again, but the weather 
refused to clear. A heat not unlike that generated in a 
vapour bath brooded under a perpetually grey sky. Rain 
seemed always to be coming, to be very near. But it did not 
fall. The calm of the sea persisted. There was no wind, 
and seldom any breeze. A strange stagnation pervaded the 
garden, formerly full of life. Its vivid charm was replaced by 
a sullen stillness. There was sadness under the silent and 
motionless trees. Vivian felt this so strongly that she began 
to avoid their shade and, when she went out, turned instinc- 
tively towards the sea terrace. There she was in the open, 
could see the sky and the sea which divided her from Clive. 
There, too, she was close to the room in which he had passed so 
many hours alone. 

She often went into it. She sat there. She took down 
books from the shelves, the books he had chosen. Some- 
times she read. Sometimes she just sat still, thinking, feeling 
— waiting. 

The dying, or perhaps dead woman, whom she loved but 
had never understood, was often in her mind. She would 
face death—Vivian was sure of it—with the indomitable 
spirit she had manifested so strangely, so poignantly, ever 
since Vivian had known her. Death is a lonely thing. But 
loneliness could have no new terrors for her. Vivian thought 
of her as the most lonely human being she had ever en- 
countered. Shehad wrapped herself in loneliness as in a gar- 
ment. She had deliberately chosen it as her only companion. 

It was forced upon Vivian now. 
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On the fourth day after Clive’s departure a telegram came: 


“ Arrived Mother still alive impossible to know when the 
end will be love from her and me—Claude.” 


When Vivian read the name at the end she shivered and 
crushed the bit of paper up in her hand. She could never get 
accustomed to that name in her life. It seemed always to 
stand for a life quite apart from any life natural to her, for 
a subterranean life, for a life of the depths. And she hated 
that name most when Clive signed it for her. 

Four more days went by. Then a letter came. , It was 
short, but intensely alive. She felt Clive in it, Clive full of 
longing and a veritable heat of love. He told her that his 
Mother was conscious, clear in mind, fully able to understand 
all that was going on round her, but unable to speak plainly 
and quite helpless. He had seen Bob Herries. He wrote: 
“T have spent a long time to-day with Herries. He is one of 
the big, comparatively unknown, men who seem at tithes to 
manifest God without knowing that they are doing so. One 
feels God in their simplicity.” 

He closed the letter with words that wrapped her in his 
arms. 

She read the letter in the sea room. When she had finished 
it she felt an inclination to lock it away. It was a letter 
which she would always keep. Women do not destroy such 
letters. Clive’s writing-table was beside her; she remembered 
the key he had given her, the key of its drawer. She might 
lock the letter up in that drawer. It chanced that she had 
the key with her and she took it out and put it into the lock 
of the drawer. She did this quickly, without much thought. 
Clive had given her the key, and asked her to take care of it, 
and told her what lock it belonged to. The letter would lie 
safely in that drawer, and now, because it seemed to her full 
of Clive, she had taken the sea room as her own. She turned 
the key in the lock and pulled out the drawer. She saw 
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within it a number of sheets of paper fastened together with a 
clip. The top sheet was covered with Clive’s handwriting. 
No doubt all the other sheets were written over too, but she 
could not see whether that was so, or not. Without intention 
she looked at the top sheet and saw the word “Sabine.” 
Immediately she shut up the drawer and locked it. She 
could not put her letter in there. 

Those were the pages Clive had written on the night when 
the rain had come, or at any rate some of those pages he had 
written on that night. He might have added to them on the 
two succeeding days, when he had been alone in the sea room, 
or perhaps in his bedroom in the deep of the night when he had 
left her and was alone. She had asked about them and at 
last he had said that he had been writing about Mrs. Sabine 
and himself, and that he had been writing for her. But he 
had never let her read what he had written, and though 
he had said that night “You shall know,” he had not told 
her what was in those pages. He had gone away without 
telling her. But he had left the key of the drawer in which 
those pages were hidden in her keeping. Why was that? 
What had been his intention? During the two days which 
had elapsed between that strange night and his going she 
had never referred to his writing again, had never again 
asked him what it was that she ought to know, that she must 
know. She had wanted to ask, but she had been held back 
from asking. She had been waiting for the moment when he 
would come to her of his own free will and tell her. But he 
had been silent. And the telegram had come, and he had 
gone away without breaking that silence. He had been on 
the verge—but he had drawn back. 

She looked at the key in her hand, and at the locked 
drawer. A great temptation assailed her. But she did not 
yield to it. She put the key away and went out of the room, 
shutting the door behind her. 

She walked up and down on the terrace in the damp 
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heat under the grey sky wondering whether she would ever 
read those pages, whether she would ever know what Clive 
had said she should know. 

Perhaps he had changed his mind, had resolved to keep 
her in ignorance, although he had said with such desperation, 
“It’s no use—it can’t go on.” 

Nevertheless he had given her the key of the drawer in 
which those pages were lying. 

That struck her now as very strange. She could not under- 
stand why he had done that. Could he possibly have meant 
her to use the key, to open the drawer and read what was 
lying there? Could the giving of the key have been meant as 
a hint to her to do the thing she had refrained from doing? 
But he must understand her character too well to suppose 
that she would read those pages without having been told 
to do so by him. 

Presently she went up to the house and locked Clive’s 
letter to her away in her dressing-case. And from that day 
she gave up going to the lonely room on the bottom terrace. 
The thought of what was there kept her away. 

It even seemed to her that Mrs. Sabine was there. In her 
complete solitude the feeling grew in her that the dead woman 
still had the power to trouble her life and would not resign 
that power unused. 

She began to sleep badly. She lay awake for hours in the 
night listening for the return of the rain, which seemed lurk- 
ing about the house and hanging over the sullen grey sea, 
ready to fall if some word were given. And in the night she 
felt terribly alone and often apprehensive. She still slept 
in the flat with the outside staircase, separated from the 
rest of the house. The door on to the staircase she locked 
inside every evening when she went up to bed. Then she was 
quite alone. She could of course have moved into the house 
where the servants slept, but she did not choose to do that. 
She was not afraid of any danger coming upon her prosaically 
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from the African world outside. Her apprehension was not 
physical. She feared no peril to her body. It was her mind 
or perhaps her soul—she did not know—which seemed 
waiting in those dark hours for the coming of something 
evil, something destructive, which would not approach her 
with the feet of a robber or murderer, but which would have 
the power and the will to do harm in the innermost chambers 
of her life. 

Sometimes, weary of lying sleepless in bed, she got up, 
wrapped herself in a cloak, and went out upon the small 
square terrace outside the French window of her bedroom. 
And there she would walk softly up and down, or stand by 
the low parapet watching the yellow and red eyes wink in 
the darkness seaward, and listening to the faint sound made 
by the sucking lips of the sea against the rocks beneath the 
bank on the far side of the lonely highway. Then the sheer 
strangeness of her present life would sometimes come upon 
her like a wave and flow over her, submerging her. And 
she would vaguely wonder, almost like a person drowning, 
whether Clive at all realised what life in this remote place 
had become to her now that he had left her and was in England. 
He was again Clive Baratrie in England; she was Vivian 
Ormeley in Africa. And she thought swiftly, but vaguely 
still, of people in England, of her Mother, Father, Archie, of 
that strange dying, or dead, woman in Knightsbridge, whose 
agony she had once shared, but from whose mind she had 
afterwards been shut out, of Bob Herries and his wife, of Jim 
Gordon, and of a dead child. And the strangeness of life 
increased upon her, buzzed in her ears, beat upon her brain, 
seemed, with the force of an irresistible wave, to be sweep- 
ing her away into the vastness of the unknown. 

For several days she had no further word from Clive. She 
had written to him out of her heart, but she had kept back 
from him everything that might trouble him if he knew it; 
she had put down nothing of her great feeling of loneliness, 
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her depression, her nocturnal apprehension, her insomnia. 
She had not even alluded to the dreariness of the weather. 
Her letter had been full of warm affection, tenderness, sym- __ 
pathy, And there had been enclosed in it a letter for his mother, 
to be read to her if it could not be read by her. At the end 
of the letter to Clive, in the woman’s postscript, she had told 
him of her use of the sea room and of her abandonment of it. 
“But I don’t go there any more now,” she had written, 
without giving any explanation of her reason for this disuse. 
She was beginning to wonder very much why she had 
heard nothing more from him when one afternoon late— 
towards six o’clock—Bakir came to her with a telegram. 
She opened it and read: 


“Mother died last night am longing terribly for you 
lonely here love—Claude.” 


Although of course she had been expecting this news, 
the knowledge of Mrs. Baratrie’s passing shocked her. She 
even felt startled and for an instant physically weak. 

“Wait a moment, Bakir,” she said to the Kabyle. “I 
must just——” E 

She got up slowly, went to the writing-table and sat down. 
She must send an answer. She found a telegram form and, 
after a moment of hesitation, wrote: 

“Wish I were with you to help you am lonely too love 
— Vivian.” 


How dull, how cold and inexpressive the words looked! 
But she did not find other words. And she gave the sheet 
of thin paper to Bakir. He went away. She remained 
sitting where she was, intending to write to Clive. 

So Mum was gone! Those repelling, intelligent eyes were 
closed. That active and secretive brain functioned no longer. 
Mum was gone with her secret to the great secret. And 
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what had been the truth of her, the truth of that indomit- 
able nature? Behind the often. satirical mask what tender- 
ness, what passions, what renunciations had been hidden? 
And at the last, alone with her son, with Clive, had she 
been able, and if so had she chosen, to give herself, her 
true self, in a final word, or look, or touch? Vivian won- 
dered. That mother had loved her son with impetuosity, 
with a strength of hidden passion. Vivian felt sure of that. 
Of the rest she was not sure. She could even imagine Mrs. 
Baratrie going down to death still wrapped in a strange and 
fiery reserve. Unless weakness of the body had betrayed 
her into yielding the citadel! 

“Claude!” 

The name on the telegram hurt Vivian. Even in such a 
moment of grief and longing he had not forgotten their 
subterfuge. She wondered that he had been able to put 
that name at the end of such a message. 

But she could write to Clive Baratrie, and she bent over 
the table and wrote. 

That evening there was a glorious red sunset, and on the 
following morning the lowering grey weather gave place to a 
wonder of luminous blue. There was a light, warm breeze 
from the sea, and once more the garden was full of voices. 
Vivian had a feeling of renewal. Death had spoken his word 
and fell into silence. The word now was with life. 

Soon another strange letter came from Clive. It had been 
written immediately after the death of his mother and, 
though not emotional in its wording, seemed to Vivian full 
of something suppressed. When she read it she had the 
definite impression that when Clive had written it he had 
been tremendously moved, had even been shaken, torn, but 
by a great effort had succeeded in expressing himself with 
clearness, restraint, even with apparent calm. She did not 
know exactly how she divined this, what it was in the letter 
which gave her this impression. But she was sure of its 
After the Verdict. II. 14 
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accuracy. And she was sure that it was just because Clive 
had been so torn that he had written with so much reticence. 
Even personal tenderness for her was not openly shown. 
For some reason he had striven hard to damp down his 
fires. She felt their blaze nevertheless. 

In the letter he told her of his mother’s death. She had 
had a second slight stroke from which she had recovered 
sufficiently to know people, and even to make herself under- 
stood. Then, suddenly, she had failed—‘“gone out” was 
his expression for it—had shocked him by the abruptness of 
her going. She was to be cremated. Before the cremation 
there was going to be a service at St. Giles’s, to which only 
a very few of her friends would be invited. Clive did not 
know yet when he would be able to leave England. There 
were things which had to be done. The house at Knights- 
bridge had to be dismantled and, if possible, got rid of. 
He would come as soon as he could. 

The letter was strange in its almost prosaic coldness, but 
not only in that. At the end was this passage: 


“You remember my leaving the key of the writing-table 
drawer in the sea room with you. I may possibly telegraph 
to you about that later on. I am not sure yet, what I am 
going to do about it. I feel confused by this change to 
London and by all that has happened. Perhaps I can’t 
think clearly, or judge what is best. Do you think that 
dying people have clearer perceptions than we have, or do 
you think their minds are invariably clouded by the approach 
of death and make terrible mistakes?” 


Vivian read these sentences again and again. She studied 
them, and drew from them a curious conviction which made 
her feel uneasy. Just before dying—Clive wrote it—Mrs. 
Baratrie had been able to make herself understood. That 
meant that she must have been able to utter words, or to 
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trace words on paper, unless she had conveyed her meaning 
merely by signs. But Vivian did not believe that Clive 
would have so expressed himself about mere gestures and 
signs. She had surely spoken or written. And what had 
she spoken or written about? Vivian gathered that the 
dying woman’s communication had been connected with the 
subject Clive had treated of in those pages locked up in the 
sea room, the eternal, haunting subject of Clive’s connection 
with Mrs. Sabine. She was led to this conviction by the 
association between Clive’s preoccupation, a strange pre- 
occupation, about the key of the writing-table drawer in 
which his manuscript was lying, and his questions about the 
perceptions of the dying. The link between these two sub- 
jects was the statement of his own mental confusion. Vivian 
came to believe that what had happened in London was 
this: that Mrs. Baratrie, when near to death, had advised, 
or told Clive to make clear to her, Vivian, something con- 
nected with his former association with Mrs. Sabine, and 
that he was doubtful about doing that, or was afraid to do 
that. She believed, too, that the truth which Mrs. Baratrie 
had probably wished Clive to tell her was contained in the 
locked-up manuscript which she had looked at and not read. 
Clive was hesitating now, even in the midst of his grief and 
the work entailed upon him by his mother’s death, whether 
to tell her to go to the locked drawer and read the pages 
contained in it, or whether to leave things as they were. 

His prolonged indecision, surely of a torturing nature, 
which had been born in Africa and continued in England, 
began to torment Vivian. She put his letter away. She knew 
it almost by heart. Late that same day, when the light was 
beginning to fail, she answered it. 

She wrote first about his mother, with ardour and tender- 
ness, about her longing for his return and her great loneliness 
without him. Then she turned to his questions, and wrote 
as follows: 
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“You ask me whether I think dying people have clearer 
perceptions than we have, or whether I think that their minds 
are invariably clouded by the approach of death and make 
terrible mistakes. I know enough about death-beds to be 
sure that many people are wonderfully lucid in mind in their 
last moments—that is in the moments preceding their sink- 
ing into unconsciousness. I think they often have vision 
which is denied to us. I think they often snow. If, as I 
cannot help thinking from your letter, dear Mum asked you 
to: do something just before she died, and you are hesitating 
whether to do it or not, I say to you—do it. About the key | 
you left with me, of course if you telegraph any directions | 
I will carry them out at once.” 

She put her letter into an envelope, ready to post early | 
on the morrow, and went out into the garden. 

Day dies swiftly in Africa. Her letter had not been a — 

é very long one, yet already the darkness had come. She 
walked into “Little Africa.” A strong apprehension was with | 
her, but to-night she had a desire to rush upon the spear | 
which she felt was mysteriously pointed towards her. Some 
danger was certainly threatening her, some danger directed 
against the spirit. She felt that she was approaching some 
great test of endurance. There was something vital hidden 
from her, something that Clive had intended to tell her, had 
nearly told her, was terribly afraid to tell her, yet in certain 
moments—it seemed of agony—wished her to know. And 
this something his mother had surely known before she died, 
and it was about this that, close to death, she had given 
counsel to her son. 

Deep in her life, deeper now than ever before, Vivian 
felt Mrs. Sabine. The dead woman did not come back to 
haunt this lonely African garden. Vivian had had strange 
fancies about that, about silent feet treading over the sand 
of “Little Africa,” about an unseen figure waiting in the dark- 
ness under the palm trees, and stealing away into the night 
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when those whom she had marked down as her victims drew 
near. These had been only fancies and she had succeeded 
in dismissing them. The truth was what she had told to 
Clive. They, she and Clive, chained the dead woman to 
them by thought as the branch of the leaning pine tree was 
chained to the trunk. But this mystery about her was surely 
the means by which she penetrated into the very springs of 
Vivian’s life. 

This persecution must not go on. An end must be put 
to this poisoning of the sources. Otherwise even the shatter- 
ing of love might become possible. 

That night the spirit of the keen, fearless, and very Eng- 
| lish Vivian, the girl who had the tournament temperament, 
suddenly revived, reasserted itself in Africa. And that spirit 
fiercely rejected the tyranny of the dead woman, felt ashamed 
of what had surely been a long bending beneath an intoler- 
able yoke. 

And under the palms of “Little Africa,” as the young 
crescent moon, very slim and silvery, and with a shadow in 
its arms, was rising in a sky that held a mysterious sug- 
gestion of vaporous light in its darkness, Vivian resolved to 
be her real self, to lift up her head and to act firmly. It 
was she who had said to Clive: “You know how I love pluck. 
It’s the soul standing up to things. . . without pluck we are 
nothing.” And it was she who had gone in fear. That must 
end. She could not endure such a contradiction within her- 
self. In “Little Africa” that night she came to an absolutely 
definite resolve. And early the next morning she sent this 
telegram to London: 


“Have received your letter please let me use the key all 
my love—Vivian.” 


| He would know what she meant. She was absolutely 
sure that he would know. 
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Vivian paid a reply to her telegram. Towards the evening 
of the day on which she sent it, a Monday, she began to be 
restless. She did not know how long a telegram would take 
to reach London, but she supposed it might be possible to 
have a reply that night. None came. By dinner-time—half- 
past eight—she had given up hope of hearing from Clive 
before the next day. She had doubtless been too sanguine. 
Impatience had driven her into an unjustified optimism. The | 
dark hours now separated her from the fulfilment of her desire. | 
She dined in the garden, waited upon by Bakir, who served 
her with his usual gentle, and rather sluggish, serenity. After- 
wards she went down to the sea terrace. There she paced 
to and fro for a long time, turning when she drew near to 
the shut door of the sea room, and keeping her eyes averted 
from it. That room tempted her—tempted her. Yet, in spite 
of herself, she felt a dread of it. 

The night was balmy and very warm. The three lights 
shone ouf over a dreaming sea on which, near to the har- 
bour mouth, some fishermen’s boats with flares at their prows 
glided mysteriously, or seemed to pause as if in expectation. 
There was no traffic on the highroad at the foot of the 
bastion, over which the geraniums, now in full flower, streamed 
down. Sidi Barka was hidden from her sight by a sharp 
turn of the land not far from the gate of the villa. 

She stayed on the terrace till very late. Somehow she 
could not bring herself to leave the neighbourhood of the 
shut room in which, she felt sure, Clive’s secret lay revealed 
in those manuscript pages. The young moon was sinking 
when Bakir, like a shadow, appeared at the far end of the 
terrace to see what had become of his mistress. Now the 
master of the house had gone, he evidently considered him- 
self responsible for her safety. He told her the hour calmly. 
It was past midnight. She went with him at once to the house. 
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Tuesday passed, and no telegram came; Wednesday and 

Thursday went by without any communication from Clive. 

Her wonderment grew and developed into acute anxiety. 

On the Friday morning she telephoned for a carriage, drove 

into Sidi Barka, went to the telegraph office and made in- 

quiries, Could there by some ill chance have been a mistake 

about her telegram? Was there any possibility that it had 

not been sent? She was assured that there was no such 

possibility. Her telegram had certainly gone on the Monday 

| morning. She stood in the dingy office uncertainly, trying 

| to weigh things up. Was it possible that Clive had gone 

| out of London? She had addressed the telegram to the 

house in Knightsbridge. He must surely have had it. Even 

if he had, for some reason she could not divine, gone away 

for a day, or for several days, Kingston would have sent it 

after him. He must have left an address. Besides, he had 

so much to do, so many matters to arrange, that surely he 

must have been kept in London. Unless indeed some affair 

of the dead woman had necessitated an unforeseen journey. 

That was possible, though it seemed to her very improbable. 

After a few minutes of doubt she resolved to repeat her 

telegram, or rather to send again the gist of it amplified. 

And she wrote with a failing pen and faint ink on the frail 

bit of paper provided: “Telegraphed to you last Monday no 

| answer. Stop. Received your letter. Stop. Please let me 

| use the key and read what is in the drawer. All my love— 
Vivian.” 

She gave this message in and went out of the office. 

The carriage, a victoria, was waiting for her at the door. As 

she was about to step into it she heard a clock at the end 

of the big “Place” of the town, which was planted with palm 

trees and bordered by cafés, restaurants and shops, striking 

eleven. Although she had always believed that she hated 

Sidi Barka, she now felt inclined to see something of it. Any- 

thing would be better than going back to the loneliness of 
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the villa to wait—and wait. She felt as if already she had 
waited through a semblance of eternity—a woman’s eternity. 
She paid the Arab coachman and dismissed him. She could 
easily find a carriage when she was ready to go home. The 
little horses trotted away, and she set out vaguely up the 
“Place” in the glaring sunshine between the double rows of 
* palm trees, meeting nursemaids with swarthy children, who 
looked half Spanish, or Sicilian, or Greek, half African, Arabs, 
Kabyles, negroes, now and then a pale Mozabite in spotless 
garments, now and then a French soldier of the Zouaves or 
the Chasseurs d’Afrique. Some strolling Frenchmen, in hats 
of black straw and alpaca jackets, stared at her with the 
audacity they considered suitable to a lonely woman, and a 
pretty one, She took no notice of them and no one ventured 
to follow her. She crossed between the palm trunks, went 
under an arcade, followed ‘it, glancing into the shops, which 
were French and uninteresting; at the top of the “Place,” by 
the pale pink and cream-white Hötel de Ville with the clock 
and the dog-like lions, she crossed again and took her way 
down the arcade on the other side. Finally she came to 
the restaurant Foch, where a good many people were sitting 
at little tables under an awning drinking apéritifs and smok- 
ing cigarettes, 

She was passing slowly in front of them when she heard 
the scrape of a chair, then a hurry of feet behind her, and 
a_dry, thin voice saying: 

“Excuse me—Mrs. Ormeley!” 

She stopped, and there stood the little yellow man, hat 
in hand, smiling and looking anxious. 

“I couldn’t help just coming to say good morning. I was 
so surprised to see you here. You never show up in Sidi 
Barka.” 

“I came in to send a telegram. My husband’s in England.” 

“I know. The sad death of his mother! I’m so grieved, 
I saw it in the papers. There was a good deal——” 
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He suddenly looked self-conscious. 

“I don’t see the English papers here,” said Vivian, rather 

drily. She realised that Clive’s return to his dying mother 
had been carefully chronicled. 
_ “Can I—dare I ask you to join me at déjeuner?” said 
Mr..Beake. “There’s a nice room in there.” (He pointed 
to the glass doors of the café.) “It’s quite a decent res- 
taurant.” 

Vivian hesitated. It would be something to do, and it 
would certainly please Mr. Beake. But if she lunched with 
him she would be forced to invite him to lunch or dinner at 
the villa. And Clive, she knew, would hate that. So she 
decided against it. 

“I’m afraid I must go home,” she said. “They will ex- 
pect me at one.” 

“Well, but——” 

“Yes, there are only the servants. Still I think I must go.” 

She saw severe disappointment in the lined yellow face, 
and added: 

“But if you have time, will you be very kind and take 
me for a little walk in the town?” 

“Delighted! Delighted!” 

“Pve never really seen it. Is there an Arab quarter?” 

“There’s a market, and there are two mosques. Pll show 
you everything. It’s not very much but—there’s the syna- 
gogue, too. We have Jews here, you know, oh, plenty of 
Jews! Ha! ha!” 

He took possession of her with an ardour that was really 
pathetic. When they parted at the end of the “Place” 
nearest to the sea, where the carriages stood for hire, it was 
after one o’clock. 

Now as Vivian was driving home along the edge of the 
sea, white here and there with foam-crests that day, and 
brilliantly blue, with great patches near the land of emerald 
green, she was beset by what she believed to be, felt convinced 
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must be, an extraordinary mental hallucination. Like most 
English people she was a great lover of the sea, and, as she 
was driving along towards the empty home she gazed at 
it, feeling its power, its romance, its seducing mystery, and 
mentally murmuring its name “Mediterranean.” The Medi- 
terranean Sea, with its wonderful islands, its magically beauti- 
ful coasts, siren among seas! To-day it looked as it ought 
to look. For the foam-crests were only its laughing tribute 
to a frolicsome breeze, and its colour put jewels to shame. 
She was fascinated by its beauty along the African coast-line. 
But presently she looked out to sea, sending her eyes to the 
horizon line, beyond which lay the shores of France, searching 
imaginatively for another land where one whom she loved 
was hidden. And just then she was pierced by conviction 
which her brain told her was a lie, the conviction, “Clive is 
at sea.” It startled her, shook her. She leaned forward and 
said to the coachman, ‘‘ Arrötez, s’il vous plaît!” He looked 
round, pulled up his horses. 

They were out of the town on the country road which 
mounted the hill towards the Villa du Soleil. 

“Madame! Que voulez-vous?” 

“] want to look at the sea.” 

He remained still on his box. The horses were quiet. 
Vivian looked at the sea. And the strange conviction, come 
from she knew not where, persisted in her. 

“Clive is at sea.” 

What sent it to her? She could not tell. Was it a mes- 
sage from him, or a voice speaking out of the sea, a nature- 
voice which had to give her knowledge that meant very 
much to her? She wondered. She felt stricken with awe. 
It seemed that she knew what it was impossible for her to 
know. 

But it was a lie. It must be a lie. She knew that Clive 
could not leave England yet. She knew that when he left 
England he would let her know of his departure. Clive 
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could not be at sea. Nevertheless she went on feeling that 
he was. ; 

“Clive is at sea!” 

Some silent voice of an informer continued to repeat that 
to her. 

When she was alone in the villa the voice persisted. She 
could not get rid of it, make herself deaf to its statement. 
But she could reason, and she opposed to it the voice of her 
reason, which said, “It is impossible. Clive is in England.” 

And on the following day, Saturday, something occurred 
which made her know that her reason was right, and that 
she had been the victim of a preposterous fancy. 

At evening on that day—just before seven o’clock—a 
telegram at last arrived. She tore it open and read: 


“Open the drawer and read the manuscript there. Stop. 
God bless you deepest and enduring love—Clive.” 


Clive! He had signed the telegram with his real name. 
Claude Ormeley had dropped into the abyss. That signa- 
ture must mean surely that Clive had done with him, and 
that meant had done with subterfuge. She felt in the first 
moment after reading the telegram a great sense of relief. 

“God bless you deepest and enduring love.” 

She put her lips to the paper. At that moment she wanted 
Clive with an intensity, mingled of love and agony, which 
seemed to tear her entrails. He was in England. She knew 
that now. And, knowing it, she knew that for more than 
twenty-four hours something in her had been giving the lie 
to her reason, had been insisting that he was at sea. 

Well—she knew now. They were very far away from 
each other, Nevertheless she felt that his love was stretch- 
ing out to her across the vast distance. And that was the 
only thing that mattered. 

Keeping the telegram in her hand, she went to her bed- 
room. The key of the writing-table drawer in the sea room was 
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locked up there in a despatch box. She opened the despatch box 
and took the key out. When mounting the staircase to her 
room she had believed that she meant to go at once to the 
sea room, take the manuscript from the drawer and read it. 
But when she had the key in her hand she hesitated. A 
strange feeling of uncertainty, which swiftly deepened into 
dread, took hold of her. And she stood there looking at the 
key as if it were a weapon with which murder might be done. 
The long and mysterious hesitation of Clive, a hesitation 
surely indicative of fear, or at any rate of an almost uncon- 
querable aversion from giving his manuscript to the eyes 
for which he had written it, was communicated to her. As 
she stood there she was sorry that the telegram had come. 
Her insistence no doubt had caused it to be sent. Twice 
she had sent messages across the sea demanding access to 
the secret which Clive had left behind him. And at last he 
had given way; he had yielded, perhaps, his will to hers, as 
he had yielded in the past. 

Her will! And she had made a silent vow henceforth to 
subordinate her will to his. 

It was not too late to do that even now. She need not 
use that key. She might wait till Clive’s return, give it back 
to him, and tell him that she had not chosen to use it, fear- 
ing that only her importunity had wrung the permission from 
him. She slipped it into her pocket. 

Dinner was as usual at half-past eight. She spent the 
time till then walking about the garden. She mounted up the 
hill to the highest terrace and looked out over the sea to the 
chain of beautiful mountains beyond the city and the harbour. 
When Bakir sounded the bell, no doubt wondering where she 
was, she went down and made her way to the house. 

Towards the end of dinner she said to him: 

“Bakir, will you please light the lamps in the sea room. 
Just open the door and turn them both on. I may go there 
presently.” 
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“Bien, Madame.” 

If she went to the room that night—and perhaps she 
would go—she did not want to make her way into a room 
that was dark; she did not want to feel about in the dark 
for the switches which turned on the lights. She preferred 
to find the room lit up for her. It would look much more 
cheerful. 

Walking with his soft, rather surreptitious tread, Bakir 
went out of the dining-room to carry out her order. Mean- 
while, she sat waiting. She could not eat any more. 

He came back in a few minutes. 

“I have turned on the lights, Madame.” 

“Thank you. You can take away. I’ve finished.” 

She got up and went out into the open space at the edge 
of “Little Africa.” She stayed there for a few minutes. 
Then, walking slowly, she made her way down the garden, 
passing the pine tree with the two bracelets and the chain, 
to the near end of the sea terrace. 

There was a little wind that night. The pine trees had 
found their voices. She stood by the low wall, looking over 
the sea, and listening to its murmur and to the voices of the 
trees, And, strangely, considering what she knew, she was 
again beset by the conviction that Clive was at sea voyaging 
towards Africa. It was like an hallucination of the mind 
which persisted despite the fact that she knew it for an 
hallucination. She could not release herself from it. 

In the distance, at the far end of the long terrace, she 
saw the lighted room. Bakir had left the door standing wide 
open. She stood and looked at the light for a long time. 
It both drew her and repelled her. There was a struggle 
within her, and it seemed to be a spiritual struggle. But 
suddenly it came to an end. She did not know why. She 
made up her mind. Once more her will prevailed. Perhaps 
she had been obscurely conscious of fear, and resolved that 
she must have done with fear and live up to the tournament 
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temperament. She walked quickly down the terrace and 
went into the sea room. Once inside, she shut the door 
behind her. Then, without hesitation, she took out the key, 
fitted it into the lock of the writing-table drawer, pulled the 
drawer towards her, and lifted out the manuscript that lay 
there. She shut the drawer, drew forward a chair, and sat 
down with the standing lamp behind her. 

She was just going to read the first words of the manu- 
script, when she fancied she heard a sound on the terrace, 
close to the shut door, a sound as if a faint footstep had 
stirred the tiny stones which were scattered along the path. 
She sprang up from the chair and stood listening. Now she 
had the feeling of being watched. But that was impossible. 
For the door of the room was fast shut. Perhaps Bakir had 
followed her to the terrace. She went to the door, opened 
it and at the same time said, rather loudly: 

“Bakir! Are you there?” 

She looked out into the night, which was not very dark, 
for there was a little diffused, but not strong, light from the 
moon. No voice answered. No one was there. 

So it had not been Bakir’s foot which she had heard. 
No. But she had known that—had not she—before she had 
opened the door. No man’s footfall made a sound just like 
that. It had been stupid of her to call Bakir’s name. It had 
been an effort of pretence, really an attempt to trick herself. 
She felt as if the night had suddenly become very cold. 
And it would be very dark when the moon went. She would, 
perhaps, have to go back to the house all alone in the dark 
if she read all that Clive had written in the lonely room by 
the sea, 

Should she—— 

A heat of anger came to her. She shut the door brusquely, 
sat down again by the table under the lamp, and began 
to read the manuscript. 
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THis was the manuscript. 


You said to me, when I’d been a brute to you about 
Beake and you’d explained things, “Now I have told you 
and I feel cleaner.” You didn’t know how you pierced with 
those words. You cleaner! And I’d been reproaching you, 
attacking you, brute that I am. But when I feel anything 
separating me from you I get absolutely desperate. And yet 
I’ve been the one to put a wall between us ever since we’ve 
been married and before. Why have you believed in me so 
absolutely? If you hadn’t I must have told you the truth 
long ago. Something in me has always wanted you to know, 
but something else has always been terrified of your knowing. 
I’ve had two fellows in me, one needing to be a truth-teller, 
the other an abject coward and lying all through because of 
cowardice. The first has hated the second and the second 
has dreaded the first. In Knightsbridge that day when I'd 
been explaining things—I was so horribly clear-minded that 
day, strung up to an awful clear-mindedness—you came 
right up to the truth, but your love and trust must have 
blinded you and you didn’t see it. I nearly told you. I 
even said I didn’t think we ought to have children. And 
presently you said, “You are an innocent man and you are 
talking like a guilty one.” 

I am a guilty man. 

That clears up everything -—don’s you see? All you’ve 
wondered about, all you’ve fought against in me has been 
due to that, my guilt masquerading as innocence. If you 
look back you’ll find in that the explanation of everything. 
I needn’t, I can’t specify. Everything had its roots in that. 

Mother loves me and I am certain she knows. I know she 
knows. That’s the secret of Mother. But she doesn’t love 
me in your way, and perhaps she hasn’t got your tremendous 
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chivalry. I believe Mother's got a brain that she can’t get 
the better of, and that brain has told her the truth. She's 
never hinted it to me. But I’m sure of it. Only once the 
brain part of her, which is so horribly, mercilessly acute, 
weakened, softened—whatever you like to call it. That was 
when I went for Aubrey Sabine. My doing that made her 
think she’d done me an awful injustice. But when we were 
in Court she knew, knew she’d been right from the beginning,  / 
and had only gone wrong for a little while because of the 
strong action I was driven to in a desperate moment. When 
we were in Court Mother felt my shame, knew it wasn’t 
mere sensitiveness but the shame of a fighting hypocrite, and 
was brought back to the bed-rock of truth. And from that 
time she has withered. I shall never forget when I told her 
that night I was going for Aubrey Sabine how she triumphed. 
It was then she got off the track. But now she knows what 
she knew even on the day when I was pe we And so 
| she’s withering, shut up alone. 
Í i I don’t suppose anyone wo hasn’t been in the midst ‚of 
| war has even the faintest idea of what it is, how it shakes 
a man to his foundations, in the body, the mind, the soul. 
I don’t want to enlarge on that. I hate talking about the 
war. When do I ever talk about it? But I’ve got to tell 
you something, or you’ll never have any understanding of — — 
Before I was wounded I’d been gassed, though not badly. 
And Pd been blown up twice, like lots of other fellows, and 
not injured—as they call it. That is, I was still intact. Still, 
that sort of thing gives a man a terrific shake, and the point | 
is that the shake isn’t merely something which has startled, _ 
upset the body. No. The mind’s changed by it, altered 
4 terribly, and can’t settle down for a long while afterwards. 
It isn’t the same asit was. Then I was wounded and eventually 
cleared out of France. And I went into her hospital. Vi, 
when I went into her hospital I wasn’t normal. I wasn’t 
mad, but I wasn’t normal. I didn’t see things in my usual 
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way of seeing. I didn’t feel things in my usual way of feeling. 
All that had happened had had this effect upon me—it might 
have been just the opposite with another fellow—it had made 
me abominably emotional. I was a mass of emotion. Every- 
thing affected me in an emotional way. A word, a look, a 
trifling action, a sound even, could touch me almost to tears. 
It was horrible. I was dreadfully ashamed of it. I tried to 
hide my condition. And it’s extraordinary how a man can 
feel out of control, and yet not show it much, not “give way,” 
as they call it. Often and often I was shaking inside, or 
blazing, or all broken to pieces—giving out utterly, and I 
dare say only one in a hundred would have guessed it. 

She was very clever. No intellectuality, but very, very 
clever. She knew the world. She knew men. She knew 
women. She knew life. And, above all, she knew what she 
wanted. It was her hospital—wonderfully run. But there 
was heaps of money behind her. Nothing was spared. It was 
really run for her, I suppose, by a lot of clever people. But 
she wasn’t only a figure-head. She wasn’t a woman who could 
ever be that. For she had a tremendous will. She dominated. 
She made her will felt. Every one in the hospital felt it, 
nurses, doctors, wounded, visitors—every one. 

And I felt it. You never saw her. She saw you once. 
She was what young women call quite old, but she was very 
good-looking, beautiful even in a way at certain times. And 
the will of her made somehow a tremendous impression. I 
think she was a great personality. She was very kind to me. 
She was never foolish like many women are. She didn’t 
butter you with sympathy—letting go the sluices, we used 
to call it. She didn’t cry over you, or fuss over you. But 
she kept her eyes on you, and knew you. I felt she knew me, 
knew what sort of state I was in exactly, and wasn’t going 
to give it away to a soul. 

That drew me to her, I believe. I suffered tremendously, and 
she neither whined over me, nor tried to get me to whine with 
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her about myself. But I felt she was the only person in that 
hospital who understood the type of suffering I was going 
through. I felt sure she didn’t confuse my suffering with 
anyone else’s And in my abnormal condition, terribly emo- 
tional, and having always to try to keep it dark, that meant 
a lot to me, In war a man’s one of a mass, She seemed 
to turn me into an individual again, made me feel, without 
saying it, that I still had some importance in the great, tor- 
tured, bloody scheme. 

I fell in love with her—abnormally. It wasn’t a natural 
love, or a healthy love, or even a sane love. It was an abnor- 
mal falling in love. Common enough that, desperately com- 
mon in the war. I don’t want to dwell on it in detail. But it 
was a violent thing, a frightfully emotional thing, a feverish 
obsession. You know my age. I was young enough then. 
I looked young, and in spite of my physical condition I felt 
very young, almost like a boy. I think lots of people, when 
they are coming back to life out of very severe physical 
suffering and misery, feel like that—a clean sheet, start again, 
sort of feeling. Anyhow, I did. My feeling for her was young. 
I know that. And she must have known it. There was no- 
thing she didn’t know about that sort of thing. Her life had 
been pretty well made up of it, I suppose. But she was near 
enough to the age of forced resignation to welcome my ab- 
normality eagerly. Vi, I’ve got to put down these things, or 
you'll never understand. And perhaps you'll never see this. 
It depends—whether I can find the courage or not. No one 

_ else ever will. If it seems damnably unchivalrous, remember 
it’s only for you—if it’s for anyone. 

When she saw how things were with me she just fastened 
on to me. I fell for it first. And it was that made her come 
to it—I think, But I am not sure. It wasn’t easy to be sure 
of such things with her. Since, I’ve often wondered whether 
she didn’t perhaps turn her will on me from the first moment 
she saw me brought into the hospital, whether, perhaps, it 
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wasn’t that which took hold of me. It may have been so. 
Anyhow, it came to that—what every one knows, what the 
whole world’s talked about, and snuffed round, and revelled 
in—a connection between her and me, in which everything 
—what’s called everything, and thought of as everything, by 
all materialists, and that means the greater part of humanity 
—was given and taken. But God—what was left out of it! 
I know now. You’ve taught me. And it seems to me, and 
always will, that everything worth having, everything that 
love really means, was left out. But I expect very few would 
agree with that. And I didn’t know it at first—not for some 
time really. 

In the hospital, of course, nothing could happen. But 
at last I was able to leave, though I was utterly unfit for 
service and, as you know, couldn’t rejoin my regiment. The 
doctors said I must rest. She took me to her place in Surrey 
—to rest. There the whole thing started, developed, and 
finally raged. I think perhaps she was as abnormal as I. A 
subtle form of war hysteria may have made a victim of her, 
or she may have been the victim of her age, or she may 
have always had a temperament such as I’d never encountered 
before. People say she had, was known to have such a 
temperament. Does it matter? There was madness in us both, 
Ithink. It was this sort of madness—the controlling principle, 
I mean the thing that in the normal human being, man or 
woman, has a hand on the wheel and can guide, and avoid, 
has a foot above the brake, and can stop the machine when 
there’s danger—the controlling principle seemed to have been 
removed from both of us. I knew a Russian once. He did 
an awful thing, got into a dangerous mess, came to me and 
begged me to help him out. I did. And then I asked him 
how he had ever come to do that thing, which—unless he’d 
had more than luck—must have ruined him. He said he 
had to do it, because the impulse to do it took him. Then 
I said, why didn’t he resist the impulse? He just said he 
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couldn’t, never could resist an impulse, had to give’ way, 
simply had to. At that time I couldn’t understand. He was 
sane apparently, quite sane. Yet I felt he must have mad- 
ness in him. 

She and I—we were like him at that time. 

Sometimes, like most other fellows, I’d felt absolutely 
reckless in the midst of danger—not at the beginning, never 
then, but in the very middle of an attack. Now I felt a new 
recklessness, recklessness in the midst of safety. And she 
had a reckless nature, Vi, combined with terrific will. It was | 
a will to be reckless, a sort of absolute passion of don’t care 
a damn. And that was why people knew about us, knew so 
much about our connection. She didn’t attempt really to 
hide it. People aren’t as secretive as they used to be, since 
the war. And already then they were throwing off secrecy 
as a bather flings off clothes in hot weather. There was a 
feeling of “take me as I am” in the air. We fell to it. And 
so people knew—lots of people. And we didn’t care. 


She found that she was tired out, needed a complete holiday 
| after her prolonged war-work. A great doctor was easily 
persuaded to say so officially. A new Head was got hold of 
for the hospital. And she retired into Surrey with me, 
There she took complete possession of me. You'll never 
understand that—how a woman of that type can take pos- 
session of a young man. She seemed to make me her thing. 
All that time I lived in her like a man living in a small, won- 
derful room, with the light of day and every sound of the 
world shut out. My horizon was bounded by her. I can’t 
understand it now. It seems incomprehensible. But so do | 
lots of things in life, I suppose, when we look back on them. __ 
It’s, “How could I ever have done shat? How could I ever 
have felt shat? How could I ever have agonised over that?” 
The boats we burn as we go on! I look back and see | 
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another man feeling, doing, crazily feeling, crazily doing— 
running mad. But it was myself. And that man has my life 
in his grip and the whole of my future. There’s a fixed 
fact in this shifting phantasmagoria called life, and it’s the 
existence of the irreparable. The irreparable has its claws 
fastened in me and as long as I live they will be there. 
Nothing—no force, no longing—can ever tear them out of me. 

The awful thing is the passionate haste, the fierce, unholy 
eagerness with which a man often helps to fasten chains 
upon him, without knowing what they are. His one desire 
is to be loaded with chains, until he finds out that chains 
make him a prisoner. And then—oh, it’s hell to realise 
suddenly that one has lost one’s liberty! I realised it quite 
suddenly—or so it seemed—on the day when I first met you, 
Vi. And I remember I went sick—it was like that—sick, all 
over. A thing that has seemed great can stop with absolute 
suddenness. My obsession stopped dead,—that was my 
feeling about it—when I saw you for the first time. You 
killed what I had fancied till then was my love for her, killed 
it instantly. How did you do that? How were you able to 
do that? I shall never know. It’s one of the mysteries. But 
perhaps, without being consciously aware of it, I had already 
begun to feel in some secret place the nausea of the merely 
fleshly life, which can have such an enormous attraction for 
a time, and at last turn a man to disgust, to hatred, to a 
loathing that’s like no other loathing. If man is man and an 
animal there comes a day, or a night, when he wants to get 
at his beast and slay it. You made me want to slay mine. 
But perhaps I had really begun to hate it before I ever saw 
you. My beast, and it was in a cage, iron bars of her will 
all round it. That will of hers! How can one explain it, 
tell about it? A will can really only be felt, it can’t be 
analysed. It isn’t a question of “Do this! Do that!” It 
isn’t a matter of ordering about, commanding, hectoring. 
No, it’s more like an emanation, an atmosphere, an emana- 
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tion of relentless purpose, an atmosphere of determination 
that’s got something diabolic in it. There’s fearful expecta- 
tion in it, and what is expected has to come about. Why? 
One human being says silently, “I expect that of you,” and 
you don’t give a damn. Another says it, and you feel, “I 
must do that.” The rulers of the world—why do they rule? 
Not because of intellect, but because of the mystery of will. 
The women who rule men don’t rule them because of beauty 
| but because of the same mystery. Her will had been 
developed, perfected, by years of use. No doubt she’d been 
born with it, but she’d worked it like a muscle till it 
| was as hard and as unyielding as iron. And as some men 
| get muscle-bound, I believe she got will-bound. I don’t 
believe she knew any more how to be supple. Her will 
| governed others, but it governed her too. It drove her on. 
| It broke through whatever she had of caution, of gentleness, 
1 of pity, of humanity—one might almost say—and it went its 
devastating way. 
ors It was her will to keep me hers, absolutely hers, I knew 
| that, and the day I met you I knew, or thought I knew, 
what was ahead of me. I remember thinking, “I’ve been 
mad. I’ve taken false for true, ashes for bread, lust for love, 
death for life”—something like that. And I felt a desperate 
desire to be free, out of it—the place where the beast was 
kept close—and a terror of what I had done. And the 
terror came because of my knowledge of her will, and also 
because my emotional part, perverse, feverish, unnaturally 
stimulated by the life we had been leading—indescribable 
k to you—understood that she knew how to feel and what 
; suffering was. Her will was hard as iron, but she had ter- 
íi rible softnesses in her, and I was afraid of them, dreaded 
j them almost as much as I dreaded her will. And then she 
had eyes that could see. Lots of people have eyes that 
only see very little. Hers were eyes that saw what was 
there, on the surface and underneath it. 
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I remember that as I went down from London to Surrey 
in the train—I had been up for the day—I kept thinking 
of hér eyes, which would look at me that evening. A tre- 
mendous thing had suddenly happened in me. How could 
those eyes of hers help seeing it? They would see it; they 
must see it—and then? I had an awful feeling of guilt in 
the train, a feeling that I was a treacherous brute. It came 
from this: I somehow knew that she could never change as 

| I had suddenly changed. Her life had been full of just such 

i treacheries—I called them that then—as mine. Only what 
I had done once and for all—that was falling in love with 
you—she had done again and again, passing from one so- 
called love hastily to another. But now she was old. I sud- 
denly woke to that. And age brings desperations and some- 
times large changes in character. She would not give me up. 
She would not be treacherous to me. Such an abrupt change 
as had operated in me would not operate in her now. No 
chance of that! And I was afraid of her will. Remember, I 
wasn’t fully myself. I was still more or less of an invalid. 
Rest was what I needed, and what I was supposed to be hav- 
ing. But my life with her was exhausting. My condition was 
abnormal still, partly owing to the facts of war—the gassing, 
‚being blown up, then wounded—partly, greatly perhaps, 
owing to my own fault, the life I was living when I ought 
to have bent all my will to becoming a whole man again. 

Your health of body and mind and soul, your complete 
clear sanity, oh, Vi, what they meant to me then! I saw you, 

_ I felt you, as an Amazon with a breath of healing in you! 

I got back, drove to the house. At dinner that night we 
were alone and sat opposite to each other. The silence of 
the country was round us. Her house was surrounded by 
a park and gardens. Not a sound came from these at night. 
Her eyes were on me, She seemed to be always looking at 
me, and her will was always in her eyes. Towards the end 
of dinner she said: 
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“What has happened to you to-day?” 

She’d got it, as I knew she would. That was the be- 
ginning of misery for us both. 

I lied—of course. Men always lie when it comes to that 
sort of thing. And such women as she was never believe 
their lies. She didn’t believe mine. She persisted. She 
probed. I went on lying. She pretended to believe me, 
dropped it, and then, having dropped it, assumed that no 
change had taken place in me. And that meant that I had 
to do more than lie, that I had to act. 

Acting love is hell. I went down into that hell and I 
stayed there. She took it out of me then. She must have 
known I was acting, but for some time she never let me 
know it. She kept me hard to my acting. That was part 
of her revenge for the change in me, 

My physical condition got worse. As to my mental con- 
dition—well, it was rank bad. I was harassed by an awful 
depression. It was a tremendous struggle just to seem ordi- 
nary, fairly like other men. To appear just merely natural 
—only that—was almost incredibly difficult for me at that 
time. Self-consciousness was my unrelenting demon. And 
what had seemed to me once to be love now showed up 
as destruction. I began to feel like breaking down. I don’t 
know really much about nerves—who does?—but I felt as 
ifI had a thoroughly diseased network of something—I called 
it nerves—all through me. My physical part seemed on 
the look out to betray me. My mental part was ill, des- 
perately ill. 

She knew it all, must have known it, and never weakened 
in her demand upon me, kept me relentlessly to my acting, 
to my simulation of passion. And presently, very soon, that 
made me hate her. 

I had to go to London sometimes. She couldn’t keep 
me from that. For my reasons were good ones. They held 
water. I had to pay visits to a doctor in Harley Street, to 
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go now and then to the War Office, to go to the City and 
visit my partners on the Stock Exchange, to see my Mother. 
Now and then I had to stay with my Mother in Knights- 
bridge. “She” couldn’t prevent that. And I began to see you. 

You didn’t know how I was placed, what was going on. 
How could you? The people who guessed, or knew—and 
there were many—were in circles you had practically nothing 
to do with. I was thankful for that. I loved you, and pre- 
sently I began to think it might be possible for you to love 
me. I couldn’t think why it was possible. I couldn’t think 
why such a fellow as I was might be able to draw you to 
him. I just felt that the thing was possible. Something in- 
side told me that. 

Then—I couldn’t help it—I began to cast about in my 
mind how to get free, how to get away from her. If you’re 
a thorough-going brute, I suppose it’s quite easy to break 
with a woman, even with a woman like her, whatever has 
happened. But I wasn’t a thorough-going brute then. And 
I didn’t know what to do. I didn’t want to hurt her. But 
that wasn’t all. I was afraid of her, afraid of what she might 
do if I showed my hand, let her know the truth. You might 
say she knew it already. She did and didn’t. Her intuition 
knew, and that was all. Enough too! But it didn’t give her 
the excuse to be terrible. And she could be terrible. (I 
was certain of that, felt it always.) If I defied her will, what 
might she do? Perpetually at that time I used to think of 
that as I looked at her, looked at those strong, determined 
eyes, that were so acute in seeing. 

She didn’t help me. Since that question at dinner on 
the day I saw you for the first time she had left the matter 
alone. Leaving it alone enabled her to keep on forcing me 
to act, and punishing me in that sort of way. She was in- 
fernally subtle over it. She acted much better than I ever 
could. But all the time she was acting I knew she was on 
the watch, and I was certain that some day, somehow, she 
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would get at the truth. Meanwhile—I really believe it—she 
was trying to destroy me. Yes, I believe it came to that 
with her, she was ready to destroy my body rather than that 
I should ever belong, as a man, to another woman, to the 
woman whom she knew existed somewhere, to you. I have 
reasons, horrible reasons, for that belief. I can’t give them to 
you. I could never give them to anyone, least of all to you. 

Can you conceive of a woman who loved a man in a 
certain way doing that? Probably you can’t. Ican, because 
I have lived with her. 

I became literally her prey at this time, This is an awful 
confession of weakness, I suppose. But you never knew her, 
you never knew her dominating will. I wasn’t the only one 
who had felt it, had wilted under it. There had been many 
in the past, and some of them men whom people called 
splendid fellows. To be with her as I was—as I suppose 
some of them were, too—was like falling into machinery. 
Her will was as pitiless as machinery. Once set in motion— 
fixed on an object—it could never be stopped, nor diverted. 
After she knew of the change in me I became her prey. I 
was no longer her lover. But my beast belonged to her, and 
she knew that and proved her knowledge in terrible ways. 

If you look back you must remember a time soon after 
you first knew me when I seemed going down the hill, looked 
“a wreck” as they call it, was all to pieces. No doubt, like 
any others, you attributed it to all I had been through, to 
the attack the war had made on my health. I was still 
“under the doctor,” and I naturally made the most of that, 
to hide the truth. The truth was so ugly that it’s difficult 
to put it into words. I know that rather than let me escape 
to another woman she would have rendered me impossible 
as a husband. I know it. She was like that—utterly ruth- 
less when in the grip of a passion. I won’t dwell on this 
part of our connection. I can’t. If something hadn’t hap- 
pened, if a change hadn’t come about, I should soon have 
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broken down utterly. I felt a breakdown was close on me. 
The change was this. I was offered that small job at 
the War Office. 


The doctors had reported that I was unfit for active 
service, should be unfit for some considerable time. So, 
through some interest Mother had, this job was offered me. 
I took it at once, without speaking to “her.” I seemed to 

r see at last a possible chance of escape. 

The same night I told her about it, and told her also that 
of course now I should have to go back to live in London. 

That night we had our first “scene.” It was abominable. 
She threw off pretence with startling thoroughness, and told 
me she knew I wanted to get away from her, to break with 
her, to have done with her. She told me that this War Office 
business was nothing but an excuse, that I’d touted for it as 
a means of getting away from her. I had my opportunity 
then of coming out with the whole truth. But I didn’t take 
it. I couldn’t. She inhibited me from speaking the truth. 
I lied again. I tried to pacify her. I acted to her again. 
But I stuck to the necessity of my living in London. She 
had a London house, of course. She said she would come 
up to London too. She was sick of the quiet of Surrey. 
She wanted me to promise to live in her London house. I 
said I couldn’t do that. The scandal would be too great. 
She said she didn’t care. All her friends knew about our 
liaison. All society knew. What we did now didn’t matter. 

I told her I must consider my Mother, that I couldn’t 
throw everything to the winds. Then she sprang this upon 
me: she said, if I felt like that, we had better marry and 
shut people’s mouths that way. 

Vi, when she spoke of marriage I felt that I had come 
to hate her. It was a horrible knowledge. It made my con- 
nection with her an abomination. Marriage with her when 
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you were on the earth! Her eyes were on me. Her will 
was on me. But I felt in that moment there was one thing 
her will could never accomplish. I should never tie myself 
to her in marriage. I didn’t tell her that. Somehow I got 
away from the subject. But she’d accomplished something, 
for I consented to go to her house for a time. She had 
conquered me. She had made me give in. Better go on 
living with her as we were than marry her. 

We went to London. She had kindly invited me to spend 
a few days in her house in Hill Street as my flat in Queen 
Anne’s Mansions was let. I had accepted, and was “stay- 
ing” with her. Nothing much in that! But the whole of 
her circle—and it was what is sometimes called the “inner 
circle” of London Society—knew. She meant them to know. 
She knew that their knowing would make it more difficult 
for me to break off our connection. Her intention was to 
bind me to her by réclame. 

And so for a time the abomination went on. But I was 
more careful of my health. I had to be now I had a job. 
Otherwise I couldn’t have worked (She hated my work 
almost as if it had been a woman!) I did my best with 
my War Office job, and struggled against my overpowering 
feeling for you. For I knew my total unfitness for you. 
I knew you had no idea of the life I was leading, that you 
would feel nothing but disgust for me if you knew. You 
stood for health, poise, sanity, all the splendid, clear, clean 
things. How could you understand that physical disorder 
breeds mental perversity, that mental perversity leads to 
bodily horrors? How could you, with your tournament tem- 
perament, understand the weakness which—I still believe it 
—had been bred in me by what had happened to me in 
the war? You would think that experience of war must 
Strengthen a man’s character, give it moral fibre, resist- 
ing power. My God, Vi, how little three-quarters of the 
world still knows about the reactions war sets up in. 
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men! But the truth of them can never be fully given to 
the world. 

I saw you as often as I could, and always with fear. Would 
“she” find out? She knew, but she didn’t know who it was, 
In London she would surely find out. She did find out. 

She went to a tennis tournament, and saw you there for 
the first time. She’d been a great hunting woman, but she 
didn’t play games or care much about them. What brought 
her to that tennis tournament I don’t know. But she saw 
you play, and she was very much taken with you, so much 
taken that she spoke to me about you that very evening. 
I can recall her exact words. 

“I saw an Amazon to-day, Vivian Denys, the lawn-tennis 
player. She’s the perfect English type.” 

I believe I said nothing. I didn’t know what to say. 
Her eyes were on me. After a moment she added: 

“You have seen her? You know her?” 

From that moment she knew. It was no use pretend- 
ing, avoiding, lying, acting—she just simply knew. But she 
didn’t tell me she knew. When I said I had met you, knew 
you slightly, she accepted the statement quite casually, and 
` soon dropped the subject, after saying something about your 
grace and your wonderful play. 

But after that she had me watched by detectives, and 
through them knew exactly when and where I met you. 

I didn’t find this out until one night her anger and 
jealousy got the better of her, and she let the whole truth 
` loose in a fury of reproaches. Then I couldn’t keep it up 
any longer. By this time I was in a state really of despera- 
tion. Her confession that she had been having me shadowed, 
that detectives had followed me to find out when I saw you, 
drove me into action. The next day I left her house, with- 
out even telling her I was going. I just packed up and went 
away in the morning early, leaving her to find out from the 
servants that I had gone. 
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My doing that shows the condition I was in, the state 
of things between us. 

I didn’t go to my Mother’s house. I was afraid of her 
eyes too. I felt I couldn’t be with anyone who knew me 
well, who cared for me. Those who care—watch. I have 
felt that, the watchfulness, even with you, Vi. Your watch- 
fulness has given me terrible moments. Once you told me 
you had watched me when I was asleep. 

I went to stay at the Rembrandt Hotel. 

I don’t know whether I thought my leaving her house as 
I did would put an end to everything between us. I believe 
I had a faint, yet desperate, hope that it might. But under- 
neath I don’t think I could ever have imagined that she 
would set me free to go to you, to be with you when I liked, 
perhaps to marry you if you would have me. (And by this 
time I somehow knew that the miracle had happened, that 
you did care for me.) You may say that my own action 
had freed me. Physically, I suppose it had for the moment. 
But her will hadn’t done with me. 

She didn’t attack me for leaving her in the way I did. 
She didn’t take my going as an insult after all her hospitality 
to me. She might have done that, though we had long ago ` 
gone far beyond all the conventions, and come down in our 
relations practically to the savage state. No; she found out 
where I was, and came to the hotel, and begged my pardon. 
She said she was bitterly ashamed of what she had done, 
but that she had been driven to it by jealousy, and she 
begged me to go back to her and live in her house as be- ` 
fore. I refused. She insisted. But I held firm that day. 

Then she began coming perpetually to the hotel, asking 
me incessantly to dine, to go with her to the theatre, to take 
her about. At this time she was charming. But under all 
the charm I felt the iron of her. And I didn’t dare to go 
where you were. I thought if I did she might do some 
desperate, even outrageous thing. I didn’t know what. But 
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I felt she might do anything. There’s a condition in which 
even a civilised woman of the world is capable of doing 
what is called the impossible. I knew that she was in, or 
near to, that condition. 

Many people in London, especially women, knew the sort 
of situation we were in, knew pretty well what our relations 
now were to each other. Women are desperately interested 
as a rule in such an intrigue as ours, especially when it nears 
tragedy. You may not know that, but it is so, The nearer 
the tragedy the more absorbing the interest. Lots of people 
in her world knew pretty much how things were. She had 
not forgotten, she never forgot, that a man can be held fast 
in a network of public opinion. She made me feel that 
people were expecting us to marry, were waiting for me to 
come forward and marry her. 

I don’t know how to describe this. It seemed to me to 
be in the air. I must leave it like that. 

I felt that she still had her mind fixed on marriage, her 
will fixed on marriage, that somehow, in some surreptitious 
way, she was even working for our marriage, in spite of what 
had passed between us, in spite of her knowledge that I 
loved you. And I got to feel that—I didn’t know how— 
she might possibly accomplish her purpose. Sometimes I 
saw myself married to her, tied to her for life. Yet how 
could that be? I had the power of refusal. I had the power 
to obstain from the action which alone could bring our 
marriage. about, Why be afraid? Yet I was afraid. The 
machinery of her will was in action. I was afraid. 

Did you wonder why at this time I never came near you? 
I hadn’t spoken, but you knew what I felt. You must have 
wondered. 

At last she made things so difficult, so almost impossible 
for me at the hotel, that I threw up the sponge and actually 
went back to her house in Hill Street. It was the madness 
of weakness to do that, Iknow. But I couldn’t help myself. 
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I thought she might do something desperate if I didn’t give 
in and go back. She had stopped having me shadowed 
since I had found out about it. I had told her flatly that 
if ever I caught one of those detective fellows at my heels 
I should go for him. She believed me. Besides, once I had 
found out, what was the good of it? She knew how to give 
way in a small matter—never in a big one. The will was 
always too strong for her there, and she just couldn’t yield. 

My going back was a triumph for her. But she didn’t 
show that to me. She behaved as if it were a matter of 
course. We had had a lovers’ quarrel and “made it up,” 
and all was to be as before. That was the line she took. I 
shall never forget what I felt the day I went back to her 
house, when I saw my luggage being taken in by the very 
footman who had called a cab for me in the early morning 
before she was up. He knew. All the servants knew. As 
I went into that house I felt as if I were going to prison. 
I didn’t know much about prison then. I know enough now. 

Vi, it was awful, settling down again in that house. Once 
I was there I cursed my weakness and folly in going back. 
How was a man ever to get free who could do such a thing 
as that? What chance was there for him? I’d lost every 
shred of self-respect. I tried to tell myself, to convince 
myself, that it really had been the wise thing to do, given 
the circumstances, that if I hadn’t done it she would somehow 
have made an open scandal, that she would, perhaps, have 
got at you and told you the whole truth of our relation! 
(She was quite capable of that, I still believe.) But my 
weakness disgusted me, horrified me. The beginning again 
nauseated me. And the being cut off from you—well, in 
the state I was in, that was scarcely bearable. Presently it 
was to become unbearable. 

Want of liberty, deprivation of liberty—what that can be, 
when all there is of you, all that’s real, vital, the stark 
humanity, the part that can suffer and need, is secretly 
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fighting to be out and away with the only one! For there’s 
only one when you love. It’s awful, but it is so. Even the 
nearest and dearest just fade to shadows before the only one, 
don’t really matter, don’t really count. Oh, there’s awful 
inhumanity in the lover. I know it. No one on earth can 
be so cruel as a great lover. He doesn’t care what happens 
to the shadows, how they suffer, how they bleed. His tender- 
_ ness doesn’t spread. People may say it does. That isn’t 
true, It’s all concentrated. It’s all for the only one. Ex- 
clusiveness is branded on every great lover. Even my Mother 
—oh, Vi, sometimes I’ve hated myself for the lack of feeling 
I’ve had for Mother. It’s been awful. That day of the ver- 
dict, when you left me and sent up Mother to me, I knew 
then the hideous concentration of love, the animal wildness 
of it. Mother felt what was in me then. Didn’t you notice 
how strange she was when at last you came back? Mother’s 
brain and heart always pierce to the roots of things. That’s 
her curse. 

“She” knew I was always away from her. She’d got me 
back. Her will had triumphed over my body. I was there 
again in the house, living with her. But I was always away 
from her. The independence of the soul is almost as awful 
as the dependence of the body. She felt that there was the 
wild thing that her will couldn’t touch. And that went to 
you. But that wasn’tenough. The body ached in its captivity. 

Over and over again, when I was alone, I said to myself: 
“This shall end. You’ve the power to end this. You can 
get up now, and go to her, and tell her that all this has 
been a war madness, that it was never anything more than 
that, that she and you have been common victims of a sort 
of epidemic hysteria, in a weary world running wild because 
of its very weariness, its utter sickness of disgust. She’ll 
understand. You'll make her understand. She'll be ready 
to pull up. And if she isn’t, all you have to do is simply 
to have the common pluck to stand up to her with the truth, 
After the Verdict. II. 16 
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set your will against hers and break her will. Get up and do 
it now.” 

But somehow I couldn’t. When the moment came, when 
I was actually with her, I couldn’t. She must have seen 
the determination to do it blazing (like straw) and dying 
out in me sometimes. She did. And then she’d fix her 
eyes on me and say, “Well, what is it?” and wait with 
her eyes on me, and say, “Is anything the matter?” She 
was giving me my opportunity then, giving it me deliberately, 
perhaps, just to test her power, prove it. For she wasn’t 
a coward. I couldn’t take the opportunity. I never could 
take it. And yet it couldn’t have been pity that held me. 
I loved you too much to be able to pity any woman genuinely, 
with my heart. And what the brain does in that way isn’t 
worth much. I don’t believe I pitied her, Vi. I was con- 
centrated on you. The horrible difficulties which hedged 
me in, the misery and fear which my love for you had brought 
about, my lack of freedom—they all seemed to combine 
together and increase my feeling for you, my longing for 
you, till I seemed to be on the edge of things. I began to 
hate her will as if it were a hideous personality. Often I 
thought of it as something independent of her, which was 
nevertheless housed in her, and could only act through her. 
If I could drag it out of her and murder it! She would be 
different then. I could appeal to her then, explain to her, 
make her understand, and give up and forgive. Without 
that monstrous will in her she would surely have some pity 
for me. For I didn’t believe, I never believed, that she 
loved me at all as I loved you. I couldn’t have tortured 
you deliberately day after day. If you had wanted to get 
away from me I should have let you go—— Should I though? 
Perhaps I’m lying. I don’t know. No, I believe Pd hold 
you against your will even, if I had the power to. I suppose 
we lie to ourselves as we lie to others. I believe I’d chain 
you rather than you should go from me. 
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A time came when I felt so desperate about my situation 
and the future that I thought of defying my own knowledge 
of her and making an appeal to her. Suppose I made an 
absolutely clean breast of it, spoke to her with complete frank- 


ness, simply, out of my heart, not brutally, gently. Couldn’t _ 


I make her see? Couldn’t I move her to unselfishness? 
She’d had such a life. So many experiences, so many satis- 
fied passions, lay behind her. She’d had everything she 
wanted for years and years. She’d lived. Couldn’t I per- 
haps persuade her to let live? Couldn’t I touch her heart? 
“After all,” I thought, “every one who isn’t a monster has 
a heart, and every heart must be capable of feeling emotion. 
Perhaps she isn’t really so hard and determined in selfishness 
as you imagine her to be. Perhaps she isn’t really so un- 
yielding. ‘Treat her for once as if she had a kind heart, 
were a generous creature, understood the meaning of youth 
and its natural desires. Give her a chance to do a fine 
thing—she may take it.” 

Give her a chance to do a fine thing! I was fool enough 
to do that. I gave her the chance. In return she showed 
me the bottom of her character, the rock-bottom. She was 
so desperately angry that she tore off all the clothes and 
frantically uncovered her nakedness. It is possible, I believe, 
to be told and shown everything, all the truths, all the 
blemishes, scars, wounds, and only to love the more. But 
that needs greatness of character and the most profound 


- humanity. I was told, shown—and I was sick, ashamed, 


horrified, and I cursed myself for a fool. She told me what 
a fool I was and how little I knew about women. But she 
didn’t know anything about women like you. 

I had had my last throw for freedom. It had failed, more 
than failed. The contempt she had shown for me had been 
limitless and, I knew, terribly genuine. Poor fool—to believe 
any woman would be generous, humane, where love and 
another woman were concerned! Idiot to imagine that the 
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tigress was dead in woman! I could hear her laughter, 
the laughter of an old beauty outraged. I could see her eyes 
brimful of, flooded with, irony. And the stark genuineness 
of the contempt and the irony! She had indeed been herself 
then, And I had been able to think, to go on thinking, I loved 
her. My horizon had been bounded by her. She had seemed to 
satisfy me. I had believed that she did satisfy me completely. 

The war madness—it must have been that—was lifted 
from me now. The last tattered shred of illusion was gone. 


I had my back to the wall now, at last, and of course she 
knew it. Knowing it,.she threw off pretence. Or at least 
I believed she threw it off. : But with a character such as 
„hers it was practically impossible for a man to be certain. 
Anyhow, it seemed so to me. I can’t say more than that, 
I had made my appeal, my idiotic, crazy appeal, and I had 
had my answer. No pretence at any rate in that answer! 
We were open enemies now, and she knew it. I should have 
supposed that when love, or what had been considered to be, 
had been thought of as, yielded to as, love, had come to 
what ours had come to, the only solution was complete 
separation, unless there were ties, ties such as marriage, 


children, ties which oblige people of decency to think of 


others besides themselves. No such ties bound us. I, there- 
fore, assumed that we had done with one another, that every- 
thing between us had gone down, foundered, in that torrent 
of irony and contempt. I assumed it in the first moments 
after that horrible failure of mine, when I was sore as if I 
had been thrashed, beaten all over. 

I was wrong. When wasn’t I wrong in all my assumptions 
about conduct, and everything else, with her? I was always 
wrong. Even when I had a bit of confidence—it wasn’t 
often—I soon found the sand shifting under it. If I’ve 
leaned on you, Vi, heavily, almost bearing you down at 
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times, it was because it was so wonderful to be with a woman 
I could trust boundlessly. And yet—I haven’t trusted you 
boundlessly. Till now! Even with you I didn’t dare the 
last thing. No, I didn’t dare. Pm a coward. You've 
married a coward—you. 

I got ready to leave her house in Bill Street for the second 
time. But I didn’t mean to sneak away surreptitiously 
again, and I told her that after what had happened there 
was nothing for me to do but go. I was all to pieces by 
this time. Things had come to such a pass in my life that 
I sometimes felt as if my brain would give way unless I could 
get some peace. I looked back to the time before the war 
and everything that had happened since thén seemed to take 
on the blackness of a nightmare, except one thing—my 
getting to know you. When I thought of you I felt that I 
was thinking of my salvation. I knew you cared for me. That 
made me feel that salvation was within my reach if only I 
could be strong, pull myself together, grip hold of life and 
clean things once more, and break finally and for ever with her. 

Now surely the break had come? 

I told her I was going. I said that after what had hap- 
pened it was no use, no earthly use, our pretending we were 
anything ‘to each other. She could have no affection for a 
man whom she thought a fool, an idiot, whom she smothered 
with her contempt. I had had enough of it. No man could 
bear such scorn and consent to be whistled back to heel 
when a woman changed her mood, and took it into her head 
to relent. Besides, she knew now how things were. I had 
asked her to let the thing—a persecution for both of us 
now—go. She had refused. Then I was resolved to break 
off entirely. I was going and I was going finally. This was 
the end of our relation, our association. I thanked her for 
all the kindness I had had from her. I begged her pardon 
for everything she had any legitimate reason to resent in my 
conduct to her. And now this must be good-bye. 
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She listened to me in silence. She was like a stone then. 
She didn’t accept, she didn’t refuse my conditions—that is, 
she didn’t verbally accept or refuse. But even through her 
stony silence I felt something come to me from her. At that 
moment I suppose it seemed as if I were ruling her. But 
somehow I knew I wasn’t. There was silent defiance in her. 
I remember I stretched out my hand to her in the conven- 
tional gesture of politeness. I was a guest taking leave of 
my hostess. There was a certain formality. I complied with 

| it. But she didn’t take my hand. So I turned to go out of 

“ the room. As I was opening the door I heard her voice 

behind me. It said: | 

“You will never marry Vivian Denys.” i 

That was a statement, a cold, imperious statement, the 

\ assertion of what her will was in a certain matter. 

I didn’t answer. I didn’t look round. I shut the door. | 
My luggage was in the hall. A taxi was waiting in front of | 
the house. The footman put my luggage on the cab and I | 
drove away. 


I drove away, but I had no sense of being free, of going 
off into freedom. I felt dull, apprehensive. I felt her will 
following me. What she meant to do I didn’t know, of 
course. But I was afraid for you. And at one, moment I 
thought of sacrificing any chance of happiness I had. I 
deserved punishment no doubt. The greatest punishment | 
I could have would be loneliness, life without you in it. If 
I relinquished happiness, if I accepted loneliness, I believed 
that she would let me—and you—alone. Could I do that? | 
I resolved to try. 

The lease of the people who had taken my flat in Queen 
Anne’s Mansions was just up then. I went back to my flat 
within two or three days. I stayed in Knightsbridge with 
Mother during the intervening time. 

Just after I had gone back to Queen Anne’s Mansions I 
met you by chance in the street. D’you remember? It was 
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in Sloane Street. That meeting decided things. My resolu- 
tion to face loneliness was swept away by that meeting. We 
walked together a little way. When we parted I knew I 
hadn’t the strength to put away from me the wonderful 
happiness I felt was waiting for me. Defiance was born in 
me. «My love for you bred defiance. I resolved to ask you 
to marry me. 

That night I found a letter in the box fastened to my 
flat door. I opened it. Inside there was a sheet of paper 
on which was written: “ You will never marry Vivian Denys.” 
Nothing else. No address, no signature. 

Then she knew of our meeting. I realised that she was 
having me shadowed again. 

I tore the paper up and threw the fragments into the 
waste-paper basket. But I could not throw away the dread 
of the menace which had come into my room. I felt her 
will still intent upon me, brooding inexorably over my life, 
Each time I saw you, after that, I received within a few 
hours the statement of her decision, expressed in those six 
words. Can you imagine what six written words can come 
to mean in a man’s life, six words written again and again, 
received again and again? You may say that I needn’t have 
read them, that I might have torn up the envelopes contain- 
ing them unopened. Of course I might. It would have 
made no difference though. I had seen the envelope in my 
letter-box. I knew her will was at work. 

Vi, at that time I went through tortures of hesitation, 


remorse, longing, doubt. If it had been another type of . 


woman with whom I had to do, I believe I could have re- 
leased myself from fear. Many women in the past have 
threatened their former lovers. Many more will do it in 
the future. It’s notorious that when a woman’s love turns to 
hatred the man is in for.a bad time. But I think that with 
almost any other woman I could have done something, come 
to some conclusion, made some arrangement, brought the 
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whole matter to some definite end which would have been 
possible for me. She—I felt—was the one woman whom I 
had ever come across who was absolutely uninfluenceable, 
who stood absolutely detached and remote from the opera- 
tion of any outside will. Just simply she couldn’t be got at 
by the will of another. In that respect she was like a 
monster rather than a human being. That was Passe con- 
fess it—I was horribly afraid of her. 

Those envelopes with their monotonous contents fell upon 
me like blows. I shivered under them. When I had seen 
you I waited for the coming of the inevitable. I listened, when 
I was in, for the click of the letter-box, and when it came, 
when I heard it, I felt I was in the grip of fate. She had 
decreed unhappiness, loneliness, blankness, blackness, for me. 
That was to be my punishment. That would be my punish- 
ment. I shouldn’t escape it. She must have established a 
tremendous mental hold over me somehow. For I felt then 
that I simply shouldn’t be able to escape it. 

If she had been more explicit, if she had written me other 
menaces, threats, been violent, told me of dreadful things she 
would do, I think I should have feared her much less, But 


she never did. Always the same cold statement came to me. ` 


“You will never marry Vivian Denys”—never anything more. 
I continued going to see you. You knew quite well what I 
felt. You knew how desperately I wanted you. A woman 
never needs to be told a thing like that, though of course, if 
she cares, she loves being told. You must have wondered 
why I kept silence. You must often have wondered about 
me. Over and over again I was on the verge of asking you 
to marry me. But I was held back—by her. I knew I had 
been shadowed to your home. I knew in a few hours I should 
find another of those infernal missives in my letter-box. = 

You can’t understand, I’m sure, no one could ever under- 
stand, without having known her, exactly why I felt as I did. 
And I don’t know how to explain it. I felt that she had the 
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will to prevent our marriage, and that, her will being what 
it was, there was absolutely no doubt that she would succeed 


in her object. I felt that as long as she willed that I should 


not marry you our marriage would not be possible. If I 
went on towards it, if I went right up to it, she would 
prevent it somehow, even at the last moment. She had 
decided not to allow me to marry you. Her decision would 
hold good. 

I had tremendous moments of revolt. Over and over 
again I thought I had made up my mind to go ahead, defy 
her, be as ruthless as she was, trample over her will to the 
altar. But then my imagination—what a curse imagination 
is—told me things that might happen, and sometimes they 
happened to you. And I hesitated. (By this time I somehow 
knew you would marry me. Don’t think me conceited, Vi. 
I felt humble, wondering, amazed even. But a man cannot 
deny his own inner conviction. Somehow I knew.) 

At last the day came when fate took things out of my 
hands. We were alone—you remember—and it just hap- 
pened. I told you, and you told me. And then for a little 
while I forgot everything. I forgot her will, the decision she 
had reiterated, the implacability of her, the wages my sin— 
for it was sin because there was nothing real in it all but 
lust—my sin had earned over and over again. For a little 
while I forgot. And you had nothing to remember. The 
difference between us! I was happy. I was even beyond 
happiness. There’s a further region for lovers, and we reached 
it that day, I think. 

And then I went home. And I waited, and presently— 


‘late in the night it was—there was the click of the mouth 


of my letter-box, the faint, very faint sound of something 
dropping on to the wire. The night porter had been up, 
done his errand. I waited for a moment. Then I went out 
into the little hall of my flat and took out the message— 
“You will never marry Vivian Denys.” 
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And very soon, within a day or two, your engagement to 
me would be announced in the papers. 

I had a panic that night. Not that I meant to recoil 
now. Weakness I have, but don’t think I was ever weak 
enough to consider even for a moment the possibility of 
going back on my word to you. No; but I realised that now 
the final battle was joined between her and me. There was 
no alternative now. One of us would have to go down. And 
how was I going to fight her? All that night I was up, Vi. 
I knew I couldn’t sleep, and I never even tried .to. I never 
lay down. I was up—thinking. I never knew till that night 
what real travail of the mind can be. But that night I 
knew. And I’ve known since, many and many a time. How 
! can the mind work as it sometimes does, go on working and 
1 not die of fatigue? There’s further life for it, I believe. 
There must be, or it wouldn’t be so far beyond“the body in 
working power. 

‚There was only one thing to be done. That was my con- 
clusion. I couldn’t just chance things, go on and see what 
i happened. For anything might happen. I could see black 
tragedy ahead, tragedy that wouldn’t bear thinking of. I 
must see her again. I must explain things to her, try to get 
Í her to understand, to give in, to be human, to know pity. 
Í In spite of that awful scene when I had made a try once 
Í 
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before, I must go for it again. 
The next morning I wrote to her and asked if I could 
see her. I didn’t give my reason for wanting to see her. In 
i answer to my note, I got one from her, kind, charming, 
\ written as if nothing had happened to make us enemies, 
) saying that of course I could see her, but that I must come 
| to her country place in Surrey, and stay for the night, as 
| she was on the point of leaving London. She hadn’t been 
l well lately, she wrote. She had been the prey of insomnia. 
| And the doctor had ordered her to go at once into country 
l air. She closed her note with the following sentence: “You 
$ 
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must stay the night or I shan’t see you at all. My nerves 
are all wrong. I’m a wreck during the day. and only wake 
up at night.” 

When I got this note I hesitated. Its kindness, gentleness, 
cordiality even, frightened me. There was the grin of a mask 
in it, I thought. What was the expression on the face behind 
the mask? And that insistence on my staying the night. I 
hated that. Nevertheless I went. I felt I had to go. I might 
have tried to insist on going down for the day. But I didn’t. 
It would have been no use. I knew that because I knew 
her. So I took a suit-case and went in the afternoon after 
my work was over. I would do what she wished in a com- 
paratively small matter—pay my sixpence to obtain a possible 
fortune. 

(Will you believe it, Vi, I had some hope that I might 
persuade her to let us alone? I can’t think why, unless it 
is that a man can scarcely help hoping when he wants some- 
thing as tremendously as I wanted marriage with you.) 

When I saw her I was shocked. She was quite alone in 
the big house with the servants and looked, I thought, very ill. 
(Afterwards I had reason to know that she accentuated the 
look of illness for my special benefit, that she meant to look 
as ill as possible.) She was pale, haggard, livid almost, and 
seemed to me to have become dreadfully thin. It was then 
that she told me that she had been taking chloral ın the 
effort to control her insomnia. (That was the first I heard 
of chloral in connection with her, though they tried to make 
out in the trial that Pd known it long before and seen my 
opportunity, and waited for it.) 

I said I was very sorry about her health. And I really 
was sorry—with my brain. But what’s the good of that? 
I was longing to be back in London where you were. It 
was summer. The place was almost ideally lovely and 
peaceful. But I could see nothing in it. I was half crazy 
because I wasn’t in Pont Street. 
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i She asked me to sit out on the terrace with her facing the 
| big view. We -were quite alone—only the summer sounds 
} about us. The moment had come for my explanation. But, 
i Vi, she didn’t help me at all. She never asked me my reason 
| for wanting to see her. She seemed absolutely free from 
| self-consciousness, she who had been having me watched 
| by detectives for weeks and letting me know it by sending 
| me those letters which had made a sort of hell of my life. 
i She was just kind, charming, gentle—and ill. I didn’t 
| know what to do. She seemed to be assuming that I had 
come to see her for pleasure, or out of kindness, that we were 
| just old friends spending a quiet time together—something 
like that. She gave me no opportunity to come to the point. 

In fact, she managed to create such an atmosphere that it 
l seemed to me that I should be a brute committing an outrage 
if I spoke what I had come to speak. Nevertheless I knew 
of course that the thing had got to be got through some- 
-how, somewhen. When I looked at her, listened to her, I 
didn’t know how to believe that this very woman had de- 
tectives in her pay to watch me, and had made up her 
mind to prevent me from ever having any real happiness in 
my life. 

(Have you ever looked at a human being, or at a human 
being’s envelope, and thought, “But you can’? be that!” 
It’s like knowing that a thing is and feeling that it isn’t, 
like knowing with one’s mind and having one’s knowledge 
contradicted flatly by one’s eyes. It sets up a sort of horrible 
confusion in one.) 

She talked a good deal about her health, and her sleep- 
lessness, and chloral, and, without ever demanding it, claimed * 
my pity in subtle ways. She seemed to be silently saying, 

_ “This is what you have made of me. I’m this wreck because 

of my love for you.” Oh, Vi, how a clever woman can put 

a man in a hole from which he doesn’t know how to get out! | 
Evening fell. It was time to dress for dinner. We had | 
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never got near the subject which had brought me down to 
see her. 

We dined together. Of course I couldn’t say anything 
then. The servants were there. When dinner was over we 
went into the drawing-room. Coffee was brought. She 
wouldn’t have it. She said she didn’t dare to, because of 
her insomnia. She dwelt upon that—always making me 
feel that horror was with her because of me. She made 
me feel guilty—in my brain. But she only got at my brain. 
My heart was in London. J drank a lot of coffee, Perhaps 
I thought it would give me nerve, string me up to do what 
I knew I must do. I don’t know. Next morning I was . 
going back to London by an early train. I had to anyhow, 
because of my work. The time had come. I simply must 
tell her now what I had come to tell her. 

She lay on a sofa near the open window, and talked. 
She seemed happy and at ease. She even said, “This is 
like the old times.” I didn’t know what to do, how to begin. 
I felt desperate. A clock struck ten. Not much more time 
now. I must speak out. Men are blunderers, I suppose. 
Anyhow, they are compared with women. At last I couldn't 
stand it any more, and I interrupted her—I forget what she 
was saying—and just said that I had asked you, and that 
you had promised to marry me, and that we were going to 
be married. 

She lay there with her head on a cushion, awfully pale, 
and looked at me for a minute. And then she said: 

No.” 

She didn’t say it angrily or with any excitement. She 
said it quietly like a simple statement of fact. 

Her quietness, coldness, made me feel tremendously ex- 
cited and angry. I attacked her. I attacked her over the 
detectives, the letters. I said it was no use her trying to 
dominate my life and yours, We were free agents. She had 
no power over us. Whe should marry. I had come to tell 
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her that. It was no use her shadowing me. It was no use 
her sending me letters. Our connection was over. I was 
young. I had a right, an absolute right, to the ordinary, na- 
tural happiness of a young man. And that lay in marriage. 

When I stopped speaking she said, very gently, 

“You can speak to me like this here in my own house!” 

Vi, I felt such a brute then. And yet I knew it was her 
fault. She had made me come down, had insisted on my 
staying. But I felt a brute, a cad. 

Then I begged her—as I had done once before. Ientreated 
her. She listened. Her eyes looked quite soft. I thought 
—I dared to think she was going to give in. She was old 
now—for a woman. She had lived. She had had it all. 
She had been married. It was our fürn, yours, Vi, and 
mine, because of our youth. She would see. She would 
yield. At last she would show a little common humanity. 
I caught hold of her hand. At that moment I felt that I 
could care for her in spite of all—as a friend. 

Her hand closed softly on mine. And I knew at once, by 
the feel of it, that she didn’t mean to let me go. The feel 
of her hand told me more than any words could have told 
me. Her will was there, in her hand. Somehow, just then, 
I couldn’t take my hand away. I couldn’t even try to take 
it away. And I just left it there, while she spoke to me. 
The gist of what she said was this—that she had been con- 
demned by the doctors, that they didn’t give her long to 
live, only quite a short time, that I was the only man she 
had ever really cared for, that she couldn’t give me up, 
wasn’t unselfish enough to do that, though she knew she 
ought to, couldn’t make up her mind to face the loss of me 
when she had to face also the end of her life. She begged 
me to wait just a little while. It wouldn’t be long. Then 
I should be free of her and could marry, and forget her. 
But I must wait—just a little while, only a very few months. 
` Vi, I was shocked. She looked very ill. She seemed to 
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me ill. And she was soft and gentle. Her face was ravaged 
and terribly unhappy. She cried. I had seen her cry with 
rage, but never like that. I didn’t know what to do, But 
in the end you can imagine what I did. I gave in. 

Then she was wonderful. But it didn’t reach my heart, 
because I was yours, But it reached my brain. I felt 
differently about her. My brain was full of pity for her. 
I believed her, mind you. Yes, I believed she was dying, 
must die soon. She begged my pardon for everything, for 
her persecution of me, the detectives, the letters, everything. 
She said I couldn’t know, no man could know, what love 
meant to a woman as passionate as she was. She exposed 
—or seemed to expose—her whole nature to me. She gave 
herself away, or seemed to, utterly. What did it matter 
now, she said. When one was near death one gave up all 
subterfuge, and I was the only being in the world she cared for. 

Vi, in the end, I promised this: that I would delay our 
marriage till after her death. It was a horrible sort of com- 
pact, But I made it. She made me feel I had to make it, 
that it was the least thing I could do for a dying woman, 
who after all had been something to me. She told me the 
doctor had only given her four or five months—six at the most. 

She looked terribly ill that night. 

Of course there was no question whatever of any further 
relation between us. I needn’t tell you that. No matter 
touching our former—the thing was done with, and for ever, 
I thought. 

Again I was wrong. 


That night we sat up in the drawing-room very late. She 
said she couldn’t sleep if she went to bed early, that the 
doctors advised her not to go to rest till she felt thoroughly 
tired. She rang and told the servants that they need not 
stay up. We would turn out the lights. We were all alone 
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downstairs in the big, silent house. Vi, I shall never forget 
that evening—that night rather. I felt enslaved and, by my 
own action, felt the captive of my own madness. But long 
ago the madness had worn away from me. I looked back on 
my insanity and could not understand it. More than that! 
I could hardly believe in it. And yet of course I knew it 
had been. I knew I had been contented with this woman, 
more than contented. For a time I had wanted nobody but 
her. Isolation with her had satisfied me. In this very house 
we had been shut up together and I had never rebelled against 
the isolation. On the contrary, I had desired it, revelled in 
it, longed that it should last. Where was the man I had 
been? Now isolation with “her” was more than irksome 
to me. It was hateful. .It was not that she meant nothing 
to me now. She meant too much. She meant captivity, 
obligation, the necessity once more to act; she meant a hideous 
patience, a waiting that was almost intolerable. In one word, 
she meant prison. 

That. night I knew, I could not help knowing, that our 
compact implied a strong and persistent desire in me, the 
desire that she might die. I might try to pretend that it 
was not so. But it was so. It must be so. The man who 
loves as I loved must wish the obstacle to his love's satis- 
faction removed. Poor woman! I pitied her with my brain. 
But my heart wanted her gone—away—out of the scene of life 

- which can be so wonderful, which is often so abominably tragic. 

And it was awful to be loved by her. (For she still either 
felt, or acted, love for me.) There’s no gift so dreadful, I 
think, as the gift of unwanted affection. There’s no horror 
more subtle than the horror of certain intimacies, which 
ought to be connected only with love, when love is so utterly 
dead that a man wonders, and doubts genuinely, whether it 
was ever alive. The joys that were then become demons. 
Reserve shrivels before the approach that was once the only 
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Oh, Vi, how we pay for our changes of soul! But how 
are we to help their coming about? 

That night I paid, or began to pay, for mine. 

Although she knew that our compact was this—I was to 
wait to marry the girl I loved until “she” died, very soon 
—she seemed able to dismiss it from her mind. And that 
night she showed, without shame or any constraint, what 
seemed to be her deep affection for me. And she showed 
it in ways I don’t want to set down. 

Vi, we ‘parted very late. It was early in the morning. 
And I had difficulty in getting away then. I don’t want to 
go into that. 

But before we parted for the remainder of the night she 
had extracted another promise from me. It was this: that 
I would come down into Surrey and stay with her each week- 
end for the present. She said my visits would be the only 
things she had to look forward to, her only consolations. 
I tried—I made shift—did what I could to keep my freedom. 
I brought forward excuses, tentative excuses. Her will drove 
right through them. But she pleaded, she didn’t exact. 
The result was what she intended. She always knew how 
to get results. The man always gave in. 

What an abominable weakling you must think me! What 
an abominable weakling I am! And yet Pll swear that 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred would have been in her 
hands what I was—obedient against their will, against their 
whole nature. I can’t explain why to a woman, make a 
woman see why, but I believe that the average man would 
understand—most men would understand. Or perhaps a 
woman would understand better than a man. I don’t know. 
What do I really know about women except about you? 
And you're such an exception! There isn’t another woman 
like you. I knew her horribly well in a way, but half the 
time—more—I was deceived by her. She played round me 
like lightning and storm, but I never knew her as I know you. 

After the Verdict. I. 17 
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That night she leaned on my arm when at last we turned 
the lights out and went upstairs. I took her to the thres- 
hold of her room and began to say good night. But she 
made me go in for a moment. I didn’t stay. I saw her take 
chloral that night. She looked at me over the wine-glass 
strangely, horribly, and said: 

“This helps me, and I want help badly now.” 

I stammered something. I felt awful just then, guilty and 
a victim at the same time. 

“It’s rather dreadful if a woman has only chloral to 
cling to, isn’t it?” she said. 

Chloral! Cursed—cursed thing! 

The next morning I went back to London. But it wasn’t 
release. I had resolved, absolutely resolved, that when I 
went back I would go as a free man, free at whatever cost. 
lwent back bound by a compact, I went back knowing that 
I should return on the following Saturday. I went back to 
delay our marriage. I went back longing for a woman to die. 

You know something of what followed. I had to make 
certain excuses to you. It was decided that we wouldn’t 
marry at once, would let some months pass. There were 
reasons given, you remember. I couldn’t give the real reason. 
The announcement of our engagement appeared in the papers. 
I had made no promise to her about that. 

She saw the announcement of course. But she didn’t say 
anything about it when I went down to Surrey on the follow- 
ing Saturday. 

Those week-ends I spent in Surrey! Vi, I don’t know how 
to tell you of them. They were many. For she kept me to 
my horrible bargain, and she played up tremendously for 
my pity, for my sympathy. And I gave her all I could of 
both. But oh, how I hated the ends of the weeks, how I 
hated the dawning of Saturday. 

The first time I went, after our bargain was made, she 
was quite alone. And somehow I expected always to find 
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her alone. I don’t know why I should have done so. I 
only know I did. But the second time Miss Grahamson, 
who gave evidence at my trial, was there. I already knew 
her as an intimate friend of “hers.” I didn’t like her. I 
never liked her. I always felt she was a woman who couldn’t 
run straight. Besides, I always had the feeling that she 
didn’t like me, and that she knew things about me, intimate 
things which had been told her, and which ought never to 
have been told to anyone. One thing Pli say. I believe 
she was always devoted to her friend. That accounts for 
her intense animosity against me. When I met her down in 
Surrey that first time she congratulated me on my engagement 
to you. I shall never forget her way of congratulating me, 
the veiled irony of it, the bitter gentleness; the cold, the 
arctic sweetness of her hope that I would be happy, and the 
look she gave me as she expressed that hope! 

But no doubt she honestly thought that I.had treated, 
was treating, her dearest friend abominably. I am certain 
of that. In fact I know it, and the whole world knows it. 
She didn’t try to conceal it when the end that was my be- 
ginning came. 

That end! This is the truth of it—and then I’ve done. 

Eleanore Grahamson was in the whole thing. She knew 
from the first that I was being tricked about the supposed 
terrible illness, the supposed doom, imminent, certain, that 
was hanging over her friend, and that had induced me to 
delay our marriage and to continue that awful acquaintance, 
which has been the curse of my life, and, in a way, the curse 
of yours too, of your dear, splendid, self-sacrificing life. It 
was she who carried report of my supposed assiduities in 
Surrey to the circles in London which had the greatest power 
of spreading malicious gossip far and wide among those who 
matter. 

The truth was this. 

“She” was not dangerously ill. She had never been con- 
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demned by any doctor. There was no more reason why she 
should die within a few months than why anyone else, any 
one of us all, should die. There was nothing organically 
wrong with her. She was what the doctors call “sound.” 
The whole matter of her ill health was a comedy got up for 
my benefit, you know why. My delaying of our marriage 
tells you. My visits to Surrey tell you. 

Of course I absolutely believed that the comedy was stark 
truth. She looked and appeared to be ill, even very ill, 
And it seemed to me that she got worse as time went on. 
She had entirely given up society and all her usual activities. 


She never went to London, so far as I knew. It seemed | 


that she existed only for my visits, that they were the only 
things that brought any happiness into her doomed existence. 
Miss Grahamson, who eventually spent the greater part of 
her time in the Surrey house, though she often went up to 
London for a few hours, or for the night, helped in the decep- 
tion which was practised upon me with great cleverness. 
Although, as I’ve said, I always felt that she wasn’t a straight 
woman, she succeeded admirably in her part of the comedy. 
I knew she cared genuinely for her friend, and her anxiety 
and distress about her friend’s condition seemed so absolutely 
unforced, so simply sincere, that she took me in completely. 
No doubt she considered that it was true friendship’s röle 
to help her friend to keep me. Their aim, I’m convinced, 
was to create such a scandal by the advertising of my per- 
petual visits to Surrey that our engagement would eventually 
be broken off. They didn’t know your character, your com- 
plete trust in my love for you. But they set all their London 
talking, That was a step on the way, they thought. 

I’ve said that she was never really ill. I meant by this 
that she was never in the slightest danger. But she was in an 
awful state of nerves, and she was suffering, she had been 
suffering for some time, from insomnia. The insomnia was 
genuine enough, and the taking of chloral was an effort to get 
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the better of it. The fact that she was a victim of sleepless- 
ness, and for a long time had been dosing herself for it, helped 
to create the illusion that she was dangerously ill. You know 
what an effect sleeplessness has on a person’s looks. It can 
make a strong and organically sound man or woman look a 
wreck in a very short time. But insomnia doesn’t mean 
rapidly approaching and inevitable death. No. 

Vi, Pd made a compact, and I meant to stick to it. But 
I hadn’t realised what the cumulative effect of the waiting, 
the -patience, the pretence—brain pretending to be heart, 
wasn’t it, really?—the submission to the will I had long ago 
learned to fear and hate, I hadn’t realised what that would 
be. By degrees, in spite of you, I fell into an awful state 
of nervous depression. There was something very horrible 
and, it seemed to me, despicable in waiting impatiently for 
a woman to die. I tried to pretend to myself about that. 
I tried to force myself into genuine sympathy with her (sup- 
posed) suffering, to feel genuine sorrow because of her (sup- 
posed) approaching doom. I was gentle with her, kind to 
her, tried even for tenderness, the tenderness of a friend who 
pitied and longed to help. I said to myself that these Satur- 
days and Sundays passed with her in the country were a 
very small sacrifice to make on behalf of a woman whose 
time on earth was so short, and who seemed to cling to me 
so desperately. I had all the probably long future to be 
happy, wonderfully happy in. She had such a little while, 
and even during that little while she could have no real 


happiness. For what can be the happiness in clinging to ` 


someone who doesn’t really care for you? I added up, as it 
were, all her miseries and all my advantages over her, struck 
the balance and tried to be satisfied with it. And Eleanore 
Grahamson helped me—did her best to help me! She was 
always hinting how short a time was left to her poor friend 
on earth, was always begging me to do my best to make 
her last weeks of life happy and peaceful. All worry must 
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be kept from “her.” All sorrow must be lightened as far as 
possible. She and I, the only two people who meant any- 
thing really to “her,” were the only ones who could be of 
any genuine use. And if it was difficult for me—an allusion 


‚to you, Vi—it would all soon be over. She didn’t exactly 


force the note, but, by Jove, she struck the note with ob- 
stinate persistence. 

And—lI tried! But it got on my nerves terribly. I hase 
acting, and it seems to be my cursed lot never to do any- 
thing else. I ave insincerity, and I’ve got into a situation 
where the whole of my life practically ‘is just one continuing 
lie. It began then in that house—the abomination of in- 
sincerity, ceaseless insincerity. “She” was acting desperate - 
illness. Eleanore Grahamson was acting sorrow and pity 
for the thing that she knew wasn’t. I was trying to play 
up genuine pity and commiseration for what I believed was. 
And all the time—and it became absolutely desperate at last 
—all the time I was savagely longing for freedom, and that 
implied—how could it not?—longing for the end. 

Yes, at last I longed, I seemed to ache with longing, for 
her to die. I caught myself looking at her surreptitiously, 
Vi, after the interval of days when I was away from her in 
London, and had been at moments with you, to see whether 
there was any change in her appearance, any change for 
the worse. It was abominable—I know that, I said so to 
myself—but I did it, couldn’t help doing it. Don’t mistake 
me, Vi, for God’s sake. I never had the horrible idea of 
trying to hasten the end. Such a thing never entered my 
mind. They said such things at my trial that—I swear to 
you that the thought of crime, that the impulse to crime, 
was never with me. But I did wish that she was gone, couldn’t 
help wishing it. The longer the delay the more violently I 
wanted to be always with you, to have you for my own. 
And presently I began to be afraid. Rumours reached me 
in London. I realised that my attentions to “her,” my visits 
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to her, my apparent persistence in affection for her (in spite 
of my announced engagement to you), were “getting about,” 
were being discussed in society. I realised the danger fulfil- 
ment of my contract might bring. You heard some of the 
rumours—I knew that afterwards—and one day your father 
spoke of them very carefully, with great delicacy, to me. 
He said he hated scandal, and didn’t easily believe anything 
scandalmongers said, but that perhaps it might be wise on 
my part to take some heed of what the gossips in London 
who knew my name and something about me were saying. 
That day I told him, Vi, the reason of my visits to Surrey, 
in strict confidence. I said they were made to a dying woman, 
who had been very kind to me when I was wounded in hos- 
pital. I said I didn’t like to give them up. He didn’t know 
“her,” or anything much of her apparently, And he was 
quite satisfied. I remember his saying, at the close of our talk, 
“Do the kind thing, my boy, and let the gossips go hang!” 

But that talk gave me a moral shake-up. I wondered 
who had been starting this gossip which might—I saw that 
—do me great harm now that I was engaged to you. Soon 
I discovered that it was Miss Grahamson. I needn't give 
you the details. Enough that I made sure it was she. That 
done I resolved to have it out with her. Things couldn’t 
go on as they were. By this time I was in a state of nervous 
desperation which I can’t describe. And now, with this 
discovery, I suddenly felt as if I were in the hands of two 
women. I’d been in the hands of one long enough through 
my own sin and weakness. This addition of another, and a 
woman who had, I was sure, always disliked me, exasperated 
me intensely, made me feel right down savage. ; I resolved 
Pd settle with her quickly. 

That week, when I went down to Surrey, she was there. 
The previous week she’d. been away. I was soon able to get 
her alone. And then I tackled her. I asked her to realise 
the position. I was an engaged man, I couldn’t afford to 
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| have scandal spread about me and any woman. I told her 
flatly that I knew it was she who had set all the gossip going 
in London, gossip which had even got to your father’s ears. 
| Vi, she had a thick skin. She sat and listened to me with- 
j out turning a hair. Only her face got harder and harder as 
I went on speaking. She didn’t deny that she had talked - 
in London. She didn’t acknowledge it exactly either. She 
didn’t seem to care a damn what I thought she had done. 
Her manner, look, her whole attitude, indicated cool obstinacy, 
hostility, hard determination. Suddenly I felt she had made 
up her mind—perhaps some time ago—to do me harm in 
connection with you, Vi. I could see that somehow in her 
face—her eyes. Then I burst out at her, and told her that 
if I heard any more of this pernicious gossip, if I had any 
more reason to think that she was making mischief about 
me in London, I should give up my visits to Surrey at once, 
never come down to the house again. I suppose I let her 
see pretty plainly— involuntarily though—my intense feeling 
for you, Vi. Probably I couldn’t help it. How could I help 
it? I must have shown it. I was almost out of myself just 
then, She still looked obstinate, hard, and very calm, 
glacially calm. (She had cold, silver-grey eyes, always steady 
and sometimes brutal.) Her comment upon my outburst 
was this: 
“I make no promises.” 
Then I thought of you and something flamed up in me. 
I forget exactly what I said, but it was pretty brutal. I’m 
sure of that. It must have been just then that I began to 
feel that there was something not right in the house. Up 
till then I'd been desperately miserable, irritated, impatient, 
when I was there. Id always had the longing for escape, 
the exasperation of the lover chained, of the man who cared 
for sincerity forced into subterfuge and acting. But I hadn’t 
suspected that anything was absolutely wrong. But to-day 
there came a flicker of suspicion, definite suspicion. I think 
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it was when I spoke of coming down there only because 
I knew that “she” was dying. When I said that I was 
staring straight at Eleanore Grahamson, and, Vi, I detected 
something in her eyes. How to describe it! It was like a 
cunning smile that slipped over them and was gone instantly, 
a smile with which her face had nothing to do. It was like 
the cunning smile of a mind that ran surreptitiously over her 
silver-grey eyes. It seemed to sting something in me, in the 
inmost part of me. Something sprang up and was on the alert: 

From that moment I was horribly ill at ease in that 
house. I had been ill at ease before, but this was some- 
thing new. 

Mind you, I didn’t know what was up. But I kept think- 


` ing of that look of Eleanore Grahamson’s. A look in the 


eyes—it seemed to be only in the eyes—can be like a re- 
velation, can’t it? It’s like a throwing back of the shutter 
and showing you the room. I knew, I got to now that that 
look meant that there was a secret understanding between 
the two women from which I was excluded, a secret under- 
standing which affected me, with which I was concerned. 
They knew something I didn’t know, and had laughed over 
their knowledge and my ignorance. Miss Grahamson had 
been thinking of my ignorance and their amusement at it 
when that look had come into her eyes. It had been the 
outward manifestation of a mental smile. 

In my mind I went back again and again to that look 
and to our interview. I recapitulated what had been said. 
It was when I had said that I came down to Surrey because 
I knew “she” was dying that the revealing flicker of a smile 
had shown in the eyes of my companion. Why should she 
have smiled at that? She loved her friend, even with devo- 
tion. Why smile at my statement that I Bar her friend 
was dying? 

Vi, perhaps Pm a great fool, very naive, or something, 
but it took me some time to get at the truth of the matter. 
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Perhaps many men would have jumped to it at once. I 
didn’t. Something was up. I knew that. I was sure “she” 
was in it with Miss Grahamson. I was sure it had to do 
with me. I was sure it made them feel sarcastic about me 
at times. Women, two women together, very easily feel sar- 
castic about a man. But what was it? I guessed presently 
that, in spite of her condition of health, which I believed 
to be desperate, “she” was still woman enough to hate you, 
to hate the thought of your being happy with me after she 
was gone, and that perhaps she had put Miss Grahamson 
up to spreading those malicious reports about me in London. 
It wasn’t a pleasant thing to think of a dying woman, but if 
it were true it might account for Miss Grahamson’s satirical 
amusement at my attack. She might have been thinking, 
“If only he knew that she is in it too!” 

“She” had only once spoken to me about my engage- 
ment to you since the announcement of it had been put in 
the papers, Then she had simply said that she had seen it, 
and that we, you and I, shouldn’t have very long to wait. 
After that she had never alluded to the matter again. She 
had always behaved as if things were as they had been be- 
fore, as if I were an unattached man. She had never shown 
any more jealousy of you. She had behaved to me as if 
you didn’t exist, as if there were no woman in my life but 
herself. So far as I knew, all the detective business had been 
long ago dropped. After all, when a woman knows she is 
dying some of her fires must surely die down. At least I had 
thought so. But now—I began to wonder, to be horribly uneasy. 

At first I didn’t like to speak to “her” of my unpleasant 
scene with Miss Grahamson. I couldn’t have done so without 
mentioning you, Vi, and you can imagine that as things 
were I didn’t care to speak of you to her. You with your 
splendid health, youth and activity stood for the future. 
She, I supposed, was fading, and „would soon be taken by 
the past. It would be indelicate in me to talk to her of you. 
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It would increase her misery. That was my feeling. But at 
last I was driven to speak. I hed reason to know that Miss 
Grahamson was still talking everywhere about her friend and 
me. I was convinced that her aim was to make a scandal 
which might lead to the breaking of my engagement with 
you. I felt that I must clear the matter up with “her,” find 
out, if I could, whether she had any hand in the matter, as 
I couldn’t help suspecting. 

(It was now four months since her revelation to me of 
her state of health, Those four months had seemed to me 
like four years.) , 

I wrote to her and asked that Miss Grahamson should 
not be with her in Surrey next time I came down there. I 
didn’t give my reason for this request. But I added, that if 
Miss Grahamson was to be there I shouldn’t be able to come. 
She replied that on the following Saturday and Sunday Miss 
Grahamson wouldn’t be with her. She wrote nothing else, 
made no comment on my demand, which might well have 
seemed impertinent, asked no questions. On the next Satur- 
day I went down and found her alone. 


It was November. My visits to her had been kept up, 
with occasional gaps, since July. 

When I got down I saw that she was looking excited 
and, it seemed to me, more vital, more alive, than usual. 
Very soon she asked me why I bad made the stipulation 
about Eleanore Grahamson. I told her. I was resolved to 
be frank. I even told her of my disagreeable scene with 
Miss Grahamson, though of course I was as good as certain 
that she knew all about that already. (She didn’t tell me 
whether that was so.) I said that though Miss Grahamson 
was devoted to her, I knew that she detested me and was 
trying to do me harm. That I couldn't allow without taking 
measures to defend myself. I asked her to use her influence 
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to stop her friend’s malign activities directed against me. 
And while I asked I looked at her and tried to divine whether 
she had taken part in them. I was by now almost certain 
that she had. But I wasn’t absolutely certain. 

She listened to what I said in silence—never interrupted 
me. I couldn’t tell anything by her face. Women’s masks 
are masterpieces. Men’s more often than not show some- 
thing of the face through. i 

At last I had said all I had to say and stopped. Still 
she said nothing. I felt at that moment—something in her 
obstinate silence, I think, made me feel—positive that she 
and Miss Grahamson had plotted, were plotting still, to bring 
about the breaking of my engagement with you, Vi. And 
suddenly I seemed to know that I was being made the sport 
of these two women, that I had been a fool ever to come 
down into Surrey, that my natural pity for “her” ought never 
to have moved me to take a risk in a matter where you were 
concerned, that there could never be any peace, or safety, or 
prospect of happiness for me—or you—until I realised, once 
and for all, that in good health or dying “she” was, must 
be by the circumstances of our case, my enemy. I remembered 
the detectives, the letters. And my weakness in pity seemed 
to me a crime against you, no longer a virtue shown towards 
her. I realised, abruptly it seemed, that a great love has 
great duties, and that my desire to be gentle with her had 
caused me to fail in the greatest of all the duties of my love, 
strict loyalty towards you. Don’t misunderstand me, Vi. I 
was always loyal in my heart. I was thinking not of that, 
but of my acts, the outside business of life by which we are 
generally judged, I suppose. I realised that when I had con- 
fessed my love to you I ought to have broken entirely with 
her. The mere fact that she and I had formerly been what 
we were to one another ought to have kept me entirely away 
from her once you had promised, to join your life to mine, 

I felt the indecency of my behaviour. And my com- 
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passion just then seemed entirely made up of a weakness 
that was scarcely less than vicious. And, feeling all this, I 
made up my mind that this should be my last visit to her. 
Whatever she said, whatever she did, whether or not she 
had been privy to Miss Grahamson’s deliberate attempts to 
ruin my future, this must be my last visit to her. Compact 
or no compact, I would never risk another. My pity for her 
(supposed) condition should not prevail any longer. 

Just then all the complications, all the complexities, seemed 
to drop away. I saw clearly—as if far along a broad white 
road. My love led to you. My duty led to you. My life 
must be swept clean for you. I was steeped all at once in 
a great simplicity, Vi. And I couldn’t understand how I 

` had been held for so long in the grip of all the dark under- 
things. Another thing, too! I felt suddenly released from 
moral—or was it mental—cowardice. You don’t know any- 
thing about that. I think I know everything. It’s an ever- 
lasting balancing of this against that, a weighing up of hor- 
rible possibilities, a dread of what may come 7/—— 

A tremendous reformation seemed to be worked in me 
then. Yet I just sat there, and looked at her, and said no- 
thing, waiting for her to speak. 

I don’t know what my face showed her. I never know 
what my face shows, but I generally feel as if it had prac- 
tically no power of concealment at all. Anyhow, she was a 
practised reader of men. i 

I had made up my mind, but I did not mean to tell 
her. I suppose I was still a coward somewhere, in spite of 
what I have called my release. I knew I should not come 
down to Surrey again. I felt I absolutely knew that. But 
I meant to let her know my decision after I had gone away 
from her house. , 

At last, a I stuck to my silence, she spoke. I had thought, 
when I arrived, that she was looking excited. She didn’t 
show any excitement now. She chose to take the whole thing 
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rather lightly. She said that probably I was right, that 
Eleanore knew no measure in friendship, and that, like 
many women, she was a sometimes indiscreet talker. But, 
she added, wasn’t I making too much of it? She was now 
almost an old woman while I was a young man. In addition 
to that, there was the condition of her health. Even the most 
malicious people couldn’t make very much of a young man’s 
week-end visits to an old—she dwelt heavily upon her age 
that day—to an old and very ill woman. My anxiety was 
really exaggerated, she thought. Nevertheless she would 
speak seriously to Eleanore. 

Whether it was because I had come down to Surrey full 
of suspicion, or whether it was because I had at last seen 
the road clear before me in that strange new simplicity— 
that’s how I thought of it—which I had attained abruptly 
while I had been with her that day, whatever the reason, 
for once I felt that I could see. Often and often with her I 
had felt that she could see pretty nearly everything in me 
but had the power of hiding from me what was in her. Now 
it wasn’t so. While she was speaking, while I sat listening 
and looking at her, for the very first time the thought—it 
was a conviction really, like something told to me by a voice 
that couldn’t lie—came to me: 

“This isn’t a dying woman.” 

It startled me tremendously, as a voice might speaking 
to you suddenly when you felt positive that you were alone. 

“What’s the matter?” I heard her asking. 

I said nothing was the matter. I was confused, shaken 
by the announcement made to me—it was like that—by the 
inner voice. She didn’t insist, though I saw she didn’t be- 
lieve. That conversation of ours ended there. Time was 
getting on. I went up to dress for dinner. 

While I was dressing I remembered the look in Eleanore 
Grahamson’s cold eyes, the surreptitious smile which had slid 
over them when I had spoken to her of her friend as a dying 
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woman. I hadn’t understood the furtive satire of it then. I 
had wondered about it. Now I felt that perhaps—up in my 
bedroom doubt tried to assail me—that perhaps I did under- 
stand it. Hadn’t she smiled because she knew, had always 
known since I had begun my visits to Surrey, that her friend 
wasn’t dying? Was “she” even ill? Had she ever been ill? 
I believed in the insomnia, The taking of chloral—there 
was no deception about that. I had only seen her taking it 
once. But still—yes, she suffered horribly from sleeplessness 
and nerves and drugged herself because of that, and she 
looked haggard because of that. But—the rest? Why had 
this new, startling conviction thrust itself into me, or risen 
in me as if out of some place of strange knowledge? 

If—how they must have been laughing at me, these two 
women! 

I heard a Japanese gong sound softly far away in the 
distance of the house. I must go down to pass the long 
evening alone with “her.” 

Vi, I went down with the fixed intention of forcing her 
to tell me the truth which I felt I already knew. 

There’s a vile way of getting at a truth which someone 
is trying to hide from you, or rather which you suspect some- 
one of trying to hide. A woman taught it to me a long time 
ago. It’s this. Pretend you know it, though you really don’t. 
Speak about it as a fact, and see what happens. 

I resolved to do that. 

When dinner was over we went upstairs to a small sitting- 
room she had next door to her bedroom. She said it would 
be warmer, cosier there than in the big drawing-room. (It 
was a bitterly cold and windy November night.) I sat down 
in front of the fire. She, as usual, lay down on a sofa. She 
told me to smoke, I remember, and I lit a cigar. 

I thought I should begin to speak out at once about zz. 
But I didn’t. She talked more than usual that evening. She 
-could talk well when she chose. She was a very intelligent 
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woman, though she wasn’t in the least what is called intel- 
lectual. But she had a vast knowledge of life. She was 
never a dull companion. I sat by the fire and listened to 
her. I heard all she said, but my mind was working all the 
time, Vi, on that problem —how to get at the truth. I had 
made up my mind how to try for it. But she was so clever 
that what succeeded with most people might fail with her. 
She was ever so much cleverer than I was, and had always 
got the better of me. 


Presently I was struck by the persistence of her talk. I 
seemed to detect effort in it, or a plan. What was she up 
to? How long had we been up there? We had dined very 
late, at a quarter to nine. She liked to dine late, said it 
made the night seem shorter. I glanced at my watch. It 
was half-past ten. I made up my mind to speak. But she 
was still talking—running on, talking incessantly. I realised 
then that she must be intending to prevent me from having 
my say. She must have realised something of my intention. 
I mean really that she must have realised that I wished to 
say something she thought she would prefer not’ to hear. 
She must be trying to head me off from it. 


I don’t know to this day though whether it was so. Any- 
how, this is what happened. 

When the man who has long hesitated does speak at last, 
I suppose there’s no one blunter, more brutal, than he is. 
The very hesitation behind him, with all its tormenting 
capacity which he remembers and secretly resents, drives 
him into a brutality which the unhesitating man isn’t driven 
to. I had been the hesitating man often with her. That 
night I was the brutal man with her, I think. 

Suddenly I cut through her talk. I forget what I said, 
but I stopped her roughly. I remember she looked surprised, 
startled, and her lips made a hard line which I knew very 
well. (Will shows in the eyes and the lips.) 
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“How much longer are you going.to keep up this absurd 
pretence of being ill?” I said, when I had stopped her. 

I was looking her full in the face and I saw—she was 
pale already, but it seemed as if from under the pallor a 
ghastlier pallor showed itself, pushing through. 

“Pretence! I am very ill,” she said. 

I remembered Miss Grahamson’s smile. 

“I know that you aren’t,” I said. “I know you have 
never been really ill. Miss Grahamson knows it too.” 

And, still remembering the smile, I laughed. 

Somehow, by instinct I suppose, I had found the very 
words to achieve my purpose, the very words to pierce the 
defences of her consummate deceit. I hadn’t chosen them. 
Really I had said that last sentence at haphazard, thinking 
of that smile which had, perhaps, set me on the track. She 
was the type of woman—the man’s woman is the name 
usually given to the type—who instinctively distrusts her 
own sex. That distrust led her to betray herself to me. 

She sat up on the sofa and put her feet to the ground 
sharply, violently. 

“Eleanore has /o/d you!” she said. 

An awful look—it was really a look of fury—came into 
her face. By sheer accident I had caught her out. 

“Oh no—you have just told me!” I said. 

She realised at once that she had indeed told me the 
secret which Miss Grahamson had known how to keep. By 
this time she was standing up. It was characteristic of her 
that she did not demand useless explanations about Miss 
Grahamson, or try to recover the ground which was irrevo- 
cably lost by entering into explanations, or indulging in futile 
protests. Her brain was a quick brain, and a brain that 
could face facts. 

She had told me. I knew. That was the fact she was 
facing then. The look of fury which her mistake about her 
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the culprit—or the fool—not Eleanore. For once she had made 
a great failure. As she stood there I knew she was already 
thinking how she was going to retrieve it. At last she said: 

“T could never believe that you have been wishing for me 
to die. No, I could never believe that.” 

She came nearer to me and added: 

“Don’t—don’t say that! I couldn’t bear it!” 

I realised at once the line she had decided to take, No 
explanation, no apology for the abominable trick—or what- 
ever I am to call it; I don’t know—she had played on me! 
No shame at being found out! No. Her clever brain had 
pierced at once to the weakest point in my armour. How 
could I acknowledge that I had been waiting eagerly for her 
to die? How could I attack her because she was not dying? 
How could I demand, as my right, that she should die? 

“T know I’m a burden on you, Clive, but after all that’s 
happened between us, all we’ve been to one another, all I’ve 
given you, don’t say you’ve been counting the weeks and the 
days till I should die.” 

And then she began to cry. She seemed to break down. 
She cried—terribly. 

That was how it was to be then! That was how I was 
to be put in the wrong. Of course I saw through it. But 
she cried—and cried. Very likely the horrible fact—which 
of course she knew—that I had been waiting for her to die, 
couldn’t help—simply couldn’t—wishing for her death, helped 
the tears to come. But I swear I never saw a woman cry 
like that” before. I believe she cried for herself—but she 
cried for me too, Vi. She thought it must help her with me. 
It was, perhaps, necessity aided by craft that kept her crying. 

Anyhow, her apparent misery—it seemed like despair— 
made any reproaches, any attack on my part just then out 
of the question. - For the moment I could only wait for her 
to recover. Try to comfort, to console her—no, I couldn’t 
do that. The discovery of this last deception had—I hardly 
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know how to make you understand what I felt, the state of 
mind I was in by this time, Vi. The macabre trick she had 
played upon me revolted me. (It would have revolted any 
man not insane.) But there was the other thing—the deadly 
shock of suddenly Arowing—suspicion’s so different from 
knowledge—of knowing that there was no prospect of release 
in the future from the abominable tyranny of this implacable 
will. As I watched her crying, as I heard her crying, I knew 
how I had counted on her death. That’s terrible. It’s the 
truth. Life with you—and without her—I had been looking 
forward to that! My existence freed from her! To know 
that she was gone, couldn’t do anything on earth any more, 
was powerless, absolutely powerless, couldn’t see, feel, know, 
will any more! Again and again in imagination I had lived 
my freed life with you, and I had been convinced that it 
was close to me, almost in my grip. 
And now this abominable revulsion! 


The sound of her crying was like the sound of a sentence 
of death, passed on my happiness. I wanted her silence— 
silence eternal. I was totally incapable of pity then. She had 
promised me that she would die and now I knew that her 
promise had been a lie. She wasn’t going to keep it. 

She wasn’t going to keep it. 

And I thought of how I had lived in the midst of death 
day and night for months, of how I had seen death come to 
multitudes, to splendid fellows, to the very pick of creation. 
They hadn’t been able to give death the slip, those fellows, 
who’d have made the world worth more by their living on. 
But she refused to die. 

A sort of madness seemed to take me then. I don’t sup- 
pose I showed anything. She went on crying, and I just sat 
where I was and felt the madness creeping over me. When 
one hates as I hated then it’s like madness, Vi. All the 
humanity one has seems to wither away, and without it 
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one doesn’t seem sane. Lots of people can’t hate. Heaps 
of British soldiers can’t hate. Every fellow who’s been in the 
war knows that. Ask anyone! But I can hate. I know it 
since that night. The fact that I can love makes it so. The 
one and the other—they do go together, whatever people 
may say. Everything’s got its reverse side. I hated her then 
because I loved you. That was the root reason. I didn’t 
hate her only because she had lied to me, made a fool and 
worse of me, laughed at me with that friend of hers, held 
me in the grip of my loathsome part, spurred my beast to 
conquer the man in me. Vou made me hate her. 

At last she stopped crying. I looked away from her, just 
sat by the fire where I was and heard the ugly silence. 
(That’s how I felt it.) I didn’t know whether she was look- 
ing at me. If she was, could she see what had happened? 
Never in my life had I felt the least as I felt then, and I 
know I can never feel like that again. I felt remote and 
abominable, and somehow at a great distance from myself. 
I believe we stayed like that for a very long time. But I 
couldn’t measure time then. So I don’t know for certain. I 
don’t believe I thought much—scarcely at all, I fancy. I just 
sat there and hated her, hated her for the dominion that 
she had over me, for our common degradation, for her deceit, 
her trickery, hated her because she wasn’t a dying woman 
—most of all for that. 

At last I heard her move. She came over to me and 
stood by me. She put a hand on my shoulder. I didn’t stir, 
and she took it away. When she took it away I looked at 
her. She was horribly pale, but apparently quite calm, quite 
self-possessed. 

“T know how it is,” she said. “You can’t forgive me for 
not being ill, for not being near to death.” 

I didn’t say anything. After a minute she went away from 
me. She went to the door between the room we were in and 
her bedroom, and opened it. 
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“Stay here, will you?” she said. “Pll be back in a 
moment.” 

She went into the bedroom, leaving the door partly open, 
but not enough for me to see into the room. She was away 
for a little while. Afterwards I knew that during that time she 
wrote the fragment which was produced at my trial, the note 
in which she said that she knew I hated her and had been 
counting on her death, but that she couldn’t give me up and 
begged me not to break my promise to marry her, That note 
was found in a drawer in her bedroom addressed to me. 

Meanwhile I sat by the fire. I didn’t feel I could move. 
I didn’t feel I could do anything. She wasn’t dying. She 
wasn’t going to die. How a horrible unexpected knowledge, 
suddenly sprung on a man, can keep him still as stone, I 
heard the wind outside. 

The strange thing is, Vi,—and that you'll never be able 
to understand—that_since I had found out she wasn’t dying 
I was quite without hope for the future. You, anyone per- 
haps, would suppose that all I had to do was to leave the 
house as soon as possible, go up to London, ask you to fix 
our wedding-day, marry you. As I wasn’t married to her, 
wasn’t legally bound in any way, why shouldn’t I do that? 

You didn’t know her. I did, by now through and through. 
And, knowing her, I hadn’t any hope. That’s all I can say. 

She wasn’t dying. Living, she wouldn’t allow me to be 
happy with another woman. I just knew that. She’d find 
the way to prevent. 

At last she came back. She had a wine-glass in her hand, 
and a bottle partly full of a liquid which looked like water. 
I supposed that as usual she was going to take chloral before 
going to bed. I looked at the glass and the bottle. She put 
them down on a table. Then she seemed to hesitate, and 
then she drew the glass stopper out of the bottle, and poured 
some of the liquid into the glass. Having done this, she re- 
placed the stopper in the bottle and put it down. I thought 
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she was going to take her dose. But she left it on the table. 
I remember she stared at the glass for a moment. Then she 
came over to me. 

Vi, I can’t describe what happened then. I can only tell 
you—so that you may understand. She came over to me 
and began to make love to me—yes, at such a moment, after 
what had occurred, after what she knew. While I had be- 
lieved her to be ill, dying, she had refrained from the worst 
temptation. Now I knew she wasnt ill, she threw off restraint. 
She seemed to think—probably she really did think—that 
my beast would respond, that it would give way once more 
at it had given.way so many times in the past. She had a 
horrible conception of what men are. She believed—most 
women such as she was believe,—that we men are all pretty 
much alike in a certain way. She dared to think, I suppose, 
that her will was so strong that it might be able to triumph 
over me again that night, in spite of everything, triumph 
over me and you, Vi. For the triumph would have been over 
you too. 

Yes, she must have dared to think I might yield. But 
she had reckoned, too, on another possibility, the possibility 
that she would make another, and a final, failure that night. 
I didn’t know it then. I found it out afterwards. Her will 
meant to be satisfied, if not in one way then in another. I’ve 
told you that it governed even her, the totality that was her. 
I’ve told you that she was will-bound. She proved it to me 
that night. À 

Vi, this last act of hers sickened the whole of me. I can’t 
describe how much. It’s enough to tell you that I let her 
see my loathing. Yes, she saw that even my beast shrank 
away from her then, that even my beast had done with her. 
There was nothing in me that didn’t absolutely revolt. And 
she knew it. I made her know it. 

I told her—it was an awiul thing to do—that I wished 
she was dying, that I wished she was dead. Then at last 
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she gave up trying to entice my beast. She told me that if 
I meant what I had just said I’d better give her the dose of 
chloral that was in the glass on the table, make her take it. 
She wouldn’t take it of her own free will, she said, but if I 
gave it to her she would. I couldn’t understand what she 
was up to. 

“You’d only sleep,” I said, “and what’s the good of 
that?” 

Vi, she said I was wrong there. She said that while she’d 
been away from me in the bedroom she’d taken her chloral 
for the night, taken a dose that was almost beyond the 
safety limit. The addition of the dose in the glass on the 
table would kill her, she said, and make it all right for me. 

I didn’t believe her. How could I? I had done with 
believing her word. But I confess that I wished what she 
said were true, and that she would drink the extra dose— 
and go out. I suppose I was a murderer in intention at 
that moment. 

I didn’t answer her. But I remember looking at the glass, 
and thinking: 

“Tf only it were true, and she would swallow that stuff!” 

As I didn’t speak she said: 

“Why don’t you give me the glass?” 

I thought this was some horrible new comedy, macabre 
like the last one. I didn’t understand it. I only knew it 
was connected with death, as the last one had been. 

“You're lying,” I said. “You always lie to me.” 

And suddenly she began to laugh. She kept her eyes 
on me and shook with laughter. 

When I saw her laughing I got up. I thought she was 
laughing at me, at my hatred of her, and at the impotence 
of my hatred. Her laughter seemed made of contempt, and 
not only of her personal contempt for me, the individual’s 
contempt for an individual, but of the destructive woman’s 
contempt for the miserable and dastardly weakness of the 
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man she déstroys. It was woman laughing at man. It was 
one sex laughing at the other. 

I felt murderous then. All my hatred seemed to rush 
together, to concentrate in a terrific way. She went on 
laughing with her eyes on me. 

I picked up the glass and went towards her with it. 

Even then I didn’t believe what she had said about the 
chloral. But I resolved she should drink it. I would stop 
her abominable laughter by making her drink it. And if she 
had spoken the truth—I don’t think I cared just then one 
way or the other about the truth or falsehood of her. I don’t 
exactly know what I thought, what I felt. But I meant to 
take her at her word this time as I had so often done before. 
I didn’t speak. I went up to her. I had a feeling of intense 
physical strength at that moment. I remember that very > 
well, I gripped hold of her forehead by the temples and 
pressed her head back. Her mouth opened—fell open. I 
put the glass to it. I turned the glass up. Suddenly I felt 
resistance in her. It was as if she were struggling feebly. 
Then I seemed to realise that there was danger in what I 
was doing, and I tried—Vi, I swear this is true—I tried to 
stop. I let the glass go. It dropped on the carpet. But— 
the stuff had gone down her throat. 

I don’t know what I expected to happen then. What 
happened was this. She sat quite still for ar moment staring 
at me. Then she smiled faintly. Then she got up slowly, 
and went into her bedroom, carrying the chloral bottle with 
her. And this time she shut the door behind her. 

I stayed where I was for some time. I don’t know how 
long. At last, as she did not come back, I thought I would 
go to my room. As I moved to go I saw the wine-glass lying 
on the carpet. I picked it up and put it down on a table. 
But somehow I didn’t like to leave it there, And I took it 
up again, went over to the door of her bedroom and tapped. 
There was no answer. After knocking again I opened the door. 
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She was lying on her big, low bed, apparently sound asleep. 
She was still in the tea-gown she had worn all the evening. 
I didn’t go very near to her, but I could hear her breathing 
heavily, and I supposed that the chloral had had its usual 
effect. Evidently she had lied to me again. At that moment, 
Vi, I was thankful to believe that it was so. For I had got 
back my self-control. The madness had gone out of me by then. 

I put the glass down by the chloral bottle, which was 
on the dressing-table, and went to my own room. 

But, Vi, for once she had spoken the truth, They found f 
her dead in the morning. 

Her letter to me was discovered in the drawer- of her | 

`.. dressing-table. A 

Vi, her will, which she couldn’t dominate, which dominated 
her, which was really independent of the rest of her, had Í 
destroyed her, acting through me. I knew it might destroy me i 
too, that she had meant that it should destroy me after she 
was gone. I put up a stern fight against that. All the time 
I was fighting I knew I was fighting against her will to ' 
destroy me after she was gone. That knowledge nerved me to d 
go through with it. She shouldn’t suceed in overcoming me ; 
again; She shouldn’t stretch out from the grave and finally j 
ruin my life, 

I’ve felt her about us sometimes—and here, too, even 
here in Africa. And it’s begun to seem to me that she came, " 
was able to come, because I was living in eternal deceit with N 
you. 7 

It has seemed to me as if somehow she lived, drew her 
breath in my deceit. 

Vi, I’ve been terribly miserable deceiving you, 

But you’ve always believed in my innocence. And I’m 
afraid—I’m afraid. 
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XV 


On the following day, Saturday, ‘soon after four o’clock, 
from the harbour of Sidi Barka many watchers sighted the 
steamer “La France” drawing in to the North African coast 
over a calm sea in almost windless weather after an un- 
eventful voyage from Marseilles. There were very few pas- 
sengers in the First Class on board of her. Among these 
few was an Englishman who had attracted some notice by 
the anxious melancholy stamped on his face, and by his 
feverish restlessness. Although the weather had been fine 
throughout the voyage, he had not come into the saloon for 
any meal, or spoken a word to any of his fellow-passengers. 
He had hired a deck-chair and had had it placed apart in 
the bow of the ship, but no one had seen him sitting in it. 
When he had not been shut up in his cabin he had paced 
the deck incessantly. Even in the dead of the night he had 
kept up his walk, under the stars, into the dawn, But now 
at last, when the African coast was sighted, he stood still 
with both hands clasping the rail, staring towards the land 
which came with every moment more clearly into sight, till 
the trees on the sloping hills behind the town were visible, 
the curving sandy’ shores of the coast edging the delicate 
mountains at which Vivian had so often looked from the 
garden of the Villa du Soleil, the promontory away to the 
right beyond the plage where Mr. Beake went for his mor- 
ning swim in fine weather, till finally the lighthouse stood 
out plainly at the end of the mole backed by the close-set 
dwellings of Sidi Barka, and at last it was possible to discern 
the figures of people on the wharf moving about their business, 
or standing together in clusters to watch the approach of the 
ship from France. 

Africa once more! He ‘had only been away for a short 
time, this traveller, but it had seemed to him very long. 
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All the time he had been yearning for Africa. But now that 
the ship was close in, now that he saw the land, the houses, 
the people, the road winding along the coast towards a low 
hill and a darkness of trees which concealed a white house 
looking over the sea, he was afraid, terribly afraid. This 
coast drew him, but it also repelled him. There was some- 
thing cruelly inexorable in the ceaseless movement of the 
vessel towards it. And yet he had been counting the hours 
till he should see that lighthouse, those dwellings, those 
hills again, till he should drive along that coast road towards 
the white house hiding among trees on the hill. 

The ship rounded the mole and came stealthily into the 
harbour. And still the English passenger stood motionless 
by the rail. His eyes were now searching the crowd which 
was clustered on the landing-stage. He knew that no one 
would be there to meet him, yet he looked at the many faces 
with anxious expectation, It seemed to him almost impos- 
sible that his intense consciousness should not have roused 
consciousness in another, in another very close to him, with 
whom his life and fate were bound up, almost impossible 
that his approach over the sea, his nearness to this coast, 
his arrival in this harbour, should have left that other in 
total ignorance, in complete indifference. And his eyes 
went swiftly from face to face in the crowd, instinctively 
seeking a woman. Of course she would not be there. It 
was absurd to suppose that she might be there. Nevertheless 

“he sought for her. 

His eyes did not find her. But presently he started, like 
a sensitive man whose nerves were all on edge. Among 
those on the shore staring up at the vessel he had seen a face 
that he knew. The British Consul, smoking a pipe and 
crowned with a battered Panama hat, stood in the fore- 
front of the crowd, talking to a couple of Frenchmen, and 
scanning the passengers lined up along the rail of “La 
France.” And as Clive saw him, attracted perhaps by the 
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gaze of the man he was interested in with such a lively 
curiosity, his eyes came to Clive. He started, too, stared 
eagerly, wonderingly. His brown hand went sharply to the 
brim of his Panama. Then, as the ship stopped alongside 
and was being made fast, he called out in his dry voice: 

“Good day, good day, Mr.——” 

He stopped abruptly, then continued, 

“Good day, Mr. Ormeley. Didn’t expect you back quite 
so soon.” 

Clive nodded, frowning. So—the little man knew he had 
gone away. But of course he knew.. Of course he knew 
everything that happened in this out-of-the-world place 
where he was drying up in exile. Besides, no doubt he took 
in an English paper, one of those cursed papers that will not 
leave a notorious man alone, and that had duly chronicled 
the return of Clive Baratrie to the bedside of his dying Mother. 
This Ormeley-pretence—how insufferable it was now Clive 
knew of the secret understanding between the Consul and 
Vivian! Something savage leapt up in Clive. If he came 
upon Mr. Beake on the wharf he would have it out with him! 

The gang-plank was swung into place, The Arab and negro 
porters swarmed on board vociferating. They seemed to 
bring the burning heat of Africa with them, a foetid breath 
from the souks, from the Bains Maures, from the native 
cafés, from the crowded market-places, where noise seems 
to hang in the blaze like a miasma above the teeming dark 
men. How was it possible for a man to feel cold among 
them? Yet Clive felt a coldness within him, a coldness of 
apprehension. What was waiting for him in this land? 

A one-eyed man, whose shaven head was bound up in a 
red and yellow handkerchief with tattered edges, seized his 
baggage, and he followed a string of passengers down the 
gang-plank to the wharf. There, almost immediately, he 
found himself close to the Consul, who was evidently on the 
look out for him, and who greeted him with: 
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“We didn’t expect you back so soon, Mr. Ormeley! I 
hope you had a good voyage?” 

“I only went to England for a short time. My Mother 
was very ill. She died soon after my arrival.” ; 

“Indeed! I’m very sorry, very sorry!” 

Clive glanced at the little yellow man and hesitated. There 
was surely something very odd about him, about his manner, 
his look. It seemed to be compounded of furtiveness and 
amazement, of furtiveness because of a desire not to show 
the amazement. It suggested to Clive something secret, 
` some knowledge which was exciting Mr. Beake, and which 
concerned himself. He looked round quickly. He could not 
see an English face in the crowd. He heard only French, 
Italian, and Eastern dialects being spoken. Probably not 
one person here understood English. 

“D’you think we need keep up the pretence that you 
suppose my name to be Ormeley any longer?” he said. 

Mr. Beake jumped, and his yellow skin seemed to try to 
show a blush, and succeeded in becoming slightly darker, 
more dingy in colour. 

“I beg your pardon—I don’t quite——” 

“My name’s Baratrie, Clive Baratrie, as you know.” 

Mr. Beake looked away and said nothing. He was very 
much startled, very uncomfortable indeed. Evidently the 
charming girl of the Villa du Soleil had given him away. He 
had not expected this of her after their compact. He had 
judged her to be a woman of her word. And it was she who 
had asked him to conceal his discovery of her husband’s 
identity. Or rather it was she who had told him—after— 
well, anyhow it was owing to her that he had indulged in 
subterfuge. This was distinctly hard on a man. Mr. Beake 
bristled with a sense of injustice, of having been badly treated, 
put in a false position. 

“I understood that you didn’t wish your real name to be 
known out here,” he said, after a pause. “In calling you 
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Ormeley I was merely doing what I thought you preferred. 
You yourself——” 

“Yes, yes, thanks! It doesn’t matter. Please don’t 
think I meant to blame you.” 

“I could not possibly think such a thing!” retorted the 
Consul, with official severity. “Good day to you.” 

His brown hand went up to the battered brim of the 
Panama hat, and he was turning away abruptly when Clive 
stopped him. 

“T beg your pardon, but just now you said to me, ‘We 
didn’t expect you so soon.’” 

“Did I? I dare say I did.” 

“Perhaps—have you seen my wife while I’ve been away?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Beake. 

And again the oddly furtive, and somehow unpleasantly 
observant look, showed in his face. 

“When did you see her last?” 

“Last!” 

Mr. Beake hesitated obviously. Then he added: 

“T saw her to-day.” 

The eyes of the two men met for a moment which seemed 
to Clive very long. His eyes were trying to read the eyes of 
the Consul, to tear from him an answer to a question which 
he could not, did not dare to, ask. 

His porter spoke to him hoarsely in Arabic, then in bastard 
French. ; 

“Morsou desirait un voitoor?” 

“Good-bye!” he said. 

“Good-bye!” said Mr. Beake. 

And the two men parted. 

As Clive walked away following the porter Mr. Beake 
pulled at his bristling moustache and muttered to himself: 

“Well, Pm damned!” 

What could be the meaning of it all? An intense curiosity 
was alive in the little man. He scented tragedy. But he was 
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quite in the dark about its cause. If only Catherine had been 
alive she would have been able to help him in the matter. 
She had been so clever, so intuitive. Nobody like her for 
probing to the root cause of a scandal. She had had “such 
a sure nose.” But, alone, he really couldn’t comprehend the 
meaning of it all. What would happen when that fellow, 
who had really been very impolite to his country’s official 
representative, got to the villa? And where on earth—— 
Mr. Beake simply tingled with ardent curiosity. He must wait, 
must be patient. Surely, if anything very tremendous had 
happened in the ménage of the Villa du Soleil, he must get to 
know about it eventually. He resolved to be very persistent in 
bathing at the plage near by. And perhaps—why not—he 
would call at the villa one day. Now that—yes, it would 
really be quite the natural and right thing for him to pay 
another visit to the villa now that matters there had taken 
such very unexpected turn. 

Meanwhile Clive had paid the porter, had his luggage put 
on a landau, and started on his drive along the coast. 

Now that he was actually in Africa, very near to the white 
house and Vivian, he was amazed at what he had done, 
amazed that he had dared to yield to the impulse which had 
come to him far away in England. The words of a dying 
woman had pushed him on. He could hear them still, a 
faint mutter in his ears: “Tell Vivian. She deserves the 
truth.” His Mother had not known of the writing locked up 
in the drawer. She must have hoped that he would speak 
out the truth to that other woman who loved him, though he 
had tried to keep it from her. To tell the truth, or let it be 
known, would be release from a long and awful bondage, 
whichehad never ceased from tormenting him in his life with 
Vivian. He had always known that. But could she bear the 
truth? He was terrified now by her long belief in him. The 
completeness of her trust tortured him. Its very completeness 
might be the cause of a revolt which, if it occurred, must 
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lay his life in ruins. And now he was afraid of her eyes. 
It occurred to him that he would never be able to look into 
her eyes again. How would she receive him? What would 
she say? What would her eyes tell him? If he could find 
the courage to look into them he would surely see at once 
what had happened, the nature of the change which had 
taken place in her since she had read what he had left in 
the drawer. For she had had no time to prepare, even if 
she were capable of any preparation, against his return. She 
did not know he had left England. She must suppose that 
he was still there, that he had personally sent the last tele- 
gram she had had from him, the telegram which he had 
given to Bob Herries to send after his departure. That tele- 
gram must have reached her yesterday. And then she must 
have opened the drawer. 

Unless she had delayed doing that! His heart leaped at 
the thought of that possibility, his coward’s heart. For he 
was, had always been, a coward in his great love for Vivian. 
He had always loved too much to dare to be brave. And 
though at last he had given in to a sort of imperious necessity 
which spurred him to sincerity now, as he drove along by the 
sea accompanied by the chime of the bells on the necks of 
the horses, he knew that he was a coward still. If she had 
delayed reading the truth he knew how she would welcome 
him. He could see the light in her eyes, the joy in her amaze- 
ment. She would forget in that moment the strangeness, 
like a creeping of not comprehended tragedy, which. had 
darkened their last days together in the villa. 

But she must have opened the drawer and read the 
manuscript. The telegram he had received from her had 
shown her anxiety to open the locked drawer. He remeräbered 
the words: “Please let me use the key.” She would not 
delay. She had not delayed. She knew. 

The horses were mounting the hill now. He was assailed 
by a sudden panic of fear. The white house was close by. 
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He could see the trees crowning the bluff of land on which 
it stood, spreading up the hill which rose steeply beyond. In 
a few minutes the bastion of stone would be in sight, the 
sands of the plage, the promontory, the lighthouse, all the 
familiar view, She might be in the garden. She often sat 
there towards evening. She might hear the sound of the 
horses’ bells. She might come to the wall of the sea ter- 
race—— 

“Cocher! Arrétez! Arrétez!” 

The driver pulled up sharply and turned on his box. 

“M’sieu ?” 

Clive opened the carriage door. 

“Im going to get out. Pll walk up the hill. Go on. I 
shall be at the house almost as soon as you are. Have the 
luggage taken in and wait for me at the house, please.” 

“Bien, M’sieu.” 

Clive was out on the dusty road. -He banged to the car- 
riage door, The coachman cracked his whip and drove on. 

Clive waited till the carriage had disappeared round a 
bend in the road. He could still hear the bells on the horses 
faintly. Presently their sound diminished, became a mere 
tinkle, then died completely away. 

There was no one about, and now that the bells were 
inaudible a sudden loneliness of nature seemed to descend 
upon Clive and enfold him. He heard the wash of the sea, 
a soft and yet heavy sound, on the shore down there below 
him. He listened to it for a moment, mechanically counting 
the small waves that broke and ebbed. He looked out across 
the sea; he looked at the hills and the tranquil trees, and 
then at the empty road, dusty that day in the dry heat, 
winding upward at the edge of the sea. And a sense of 
unreality came upon him. He felt small and petty in the 
midst of the immensities. 

“What do I and my mental agony, my dread of the future, 
matter?” he said to himself. 
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He looked back swiftly over his life since the beginning 
of the war. It had been a life of ceaseless unrest, of pain 
physical and mental, of violent moral effort and violent reac- 
tions. Like thousands of other men, he had had to struggle 
for courage, for supreme self-control in tense and difficult 
moments; like thousands of other men he had paid for great 
days of achievement by subsequent lapses. Even as his com- 
rades, his brothers in arms, he had touched heights and 
plumbed depths immeasurable. And now he stood on this 
African road alone under the hot blue sky and all fear seemed 
to be concentrated within him; and the world had shrivelled 
to the dimensions of a few acres of garden containing a little 
white house; and the soul of that world to the divine spark 
in the breast of an English girl. 

But he felt small, petty, in a way infinitely unimportant. 
And, looking at land and sea and sky, he said to himself 
again, “What does it matter?” He savoured the great 
loneliness of nature in this out-of-the-way corner of the 
world. Some day, soon enough, nature would take him. 
The earth, which had taken so many fine-souled and animal- 
bodied men, so many men and their animals whom he had 
known, would receive him too. And all would be over for 
him—here. And the soft waves would still break on that 
lonely shore beneath the climbing garden and the white 
house by the sea. What did it matter? Whatever it was, 
only a short time was given it. He would steel himself 
with that thought, with that knowledge. And he pulled 
himself up, braced his muscles, set his lips, and went on up 
the hill, walking fast. But as he drew near to the brow 
of the hill, where the road turned and the garden of the 
villa would come into sight, hesitation seized him again, and 
in spite of his conviction of smallness, in spite of his reitera- 
tion of “What does it matter?” in spite of his realisation 
of the briefness of his time for happiness or suffering, he 
knew the feeling of each man in tremendous suspense. It 
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was as if the universal was in him, as if what was about to 
occur to him was of world-wide importance. And he could 
scarcely force himself to go on. But he did force himself, 
and presently he stood on the bluff, saw the rocks below 
him with the blue sea sucking round them, the bastion now 
gay with bright-coloured geraniums, the sands with the 
bathing house of the Villa du Soleil, the pine trees above 
the low wall of the sea terrace, the solitary room in which 
he had suffered so much, in which he had left the truth for 
Vivian to read. 

He was close to her now. She had probably heard the 
carriage, probably knew already of his unexpected return. 
He felt a sort of agony of excitement, mingled of fear and 
desire. But he was conscious that the fear prevailed. It was 
terrible to love so much and to be afraid of the loved one. 

| He glanced furtively at the low wall on the top of the bas- 
tion. She might be there on the sea terrace. Or she might 
come down through the garden knowing he must be on the 
road. But no face looked down on him. He heard no foot- 
step. And he walked on slowly till he came to the gate of 
the drive. 

There he stopped again. The gate stood wide open. He 
could see into the garden. She must surely know by now 
of his arrival. Unless she chanced to be out walking. Per- 
haps she had gone down to the plage. It was hot and fine. 
She might have gone down to bathe. Otherwise surely 
she—— 

He went to the edge of the bank above the beach and ` 
looked out over the sands. He saw the bathing house of the 
Villa du Soleil. It looked deserted, but he could not see 
clearly into the verandah. Beyond there were a good many 
figures on the sands, walking or sitting near the edge of the 
sea. A man was loading sand on to a cart drawn by two 
mules. Some children were playing; a few people were 
bathing, but not near. They were small ‘figures, or specks, 
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in the distance. The sea was blue, the sky clear and radiant 
The whole scene suggested to Clive remoteness, contentment, 
freedom from the cares that seem to weigh upon Europe like 
chains since the War. But he could not lose himself in the 
African dream. He was totally detached from it. He stood 
alone outside of the beauty and peace, and, in spite of a 
strong moral effort he was making, dread was heavy upon 
him. 

She was not down there. He felt certain of that. She 
must be in the house or in the garden. She had not come to 
meet him, though surely she must know now that he had 
come back. She must be waiting for him. 

He turned in to the drive, and walked slowly between 
the pine trees towards the house, which looked dazzlingly 
white in the sunshine. The drive curved. He followed the 
curve and came to the open space before the door of the 
villa, The landau was drawn up in front of the door. It 
was empty. His luggage had been taken down from it and 
carried into the house. The Maltese coachman was standing 
near the horses talking to Bakir ben Yahia, who held a red 
flower in his hand, and looked as usual sleepy and totally 
unemotional. Evidently the unlooked-for arrival of his master 
from England had not stirred his sluggish pulses. His heavy 
eyes were half closed, and the whole of his thin figure and 
dark brown face expressed languor, and a serene indifference 
to the unexpected events of life. As Clive glanced quickly 
at him he thought: 

“If only I had some of that fellow’s fatalism to help me 
through!” 

But he had none of it, and knew he would never have it. 

The Maltese coachman turned round, and Bakir allowed 
himself a faint smile. 

“Bon soir, Monsieur,” he said, in his thick voice, turning 
the red flower slowly between his brown fingers. 

“Bon soir, Bakir,” said Clive. 
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A silence followed. No sound came from the house. No 
figure appeared from the garden to welcome the traveller 

“How much is it?” Clive asked the driver. - 

He was told the fare, took out some money and paid it, 
adding a satisfactory pourboire. 

The man climbed up to his box, shook the reins, cracked 
his long whip across the backs of his horses. They moved. 
Once more their bells sounded cheerfully, diminished to a 
delicate chime, became a mere tinkle among the pine trees, 
slipped into silence. Clive and Bakir stood alone before the 
house door. 

Clive looked at Bakir, and the Kabyle looked calmly at 
him, then lifted his scarlet flower and smelt it. No sound 
came from the house. But the sound of the sea was faintly 
audible, and the stirring of a small breeze in the crowns of 
the pines. 

“Has my luggage gone up?” said Clive, 

“Oui, Monsieur,” said Bakir. r 

Clive made a movement towards the house door, then 
stopped. 

“Ts Madame in the house?” he asked. 

“Non, Monsieur.” 

“She’s in the garden? DI» 

But Bakir interrupted calmly with a second 

“Non, Monsieur.” 

“Madame isn’t in the garden?” 

“Non, Monsieur. Madame n’est plus ici.” 

“What? What do you mean?” said Clive, 

He raised his voice suddenly, without knowing that he 
did so, and added: 

“Where is Madame? Tell me at once!” 

The sound of his voice was threatening, but it did not 
seem to cause any distress to Bakir, who replied with un- 
diminished calm: 

“Madame has gone away, Monsieur.” 
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“Gone! Where to?” 

“I don’t know, Monsieur.” 

“When did she go?” 

“Early this morning, Monsieur. Last night she was in 
the room down there on the terrace till very late. When 
she came back I was sleeping. She woke me, and told me 
to go early in the morning and fetch a carriage from the 
town. I went, and came back with a carriage. That was 
about seven o’clock.” t 

He paused and again smelt his flower. Clive seized him 
by the shoulders. 

“Go on! Go-on—will you!” 

“Madame had packed her things. She left money for us 
with the cook and went away in the carriage.” 

“Where to? Where did she go to?” 

“T don’t know, Monsieur. Madame did not say anything. 
She just got into the carriage and went away.” 

“And haven’t you been to the town to—haven’t you tried 
to find out——” 

“No, Monsieur. I have been here all day in the garden.” | 

Clive’s hands dropped from the Kabyle’s thin shoulders. 
He stood for a moment staring at the dark, calm face, the 
sleepy eyes, the hand that held the red flower. Then, with- 
out speaking again, he went into the house. Quickly he 
walked all through it. In the kitchen he found the cook, 
and inquired of her whether Madame had left any message 
when she went away. The woman said no, Madame had 
left in her charge money for a month to pay the wages and 
provide food for the servants. Clive listened to what she 
said, and when she was silent looked at her for a moment. 
The woman was Algerian-French, small, thin, with very dark 
eyes and smooth, silky hair. She looked kind, but sharp.‘ 
Clive felt that he could not ask her any questions about 
Vivian. And he turned and went out of the kitchen without 
speaking another word. After going through the rest of the 
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house he visited the rooms with the exterior staircase, the 
rooms he and Vivian had lived in. As he reached the top 
of the staircase he became aware that his legs and his hands 
were trembling. He stood still in the little hall which separated 
the two rooms. It was just then that he began to realise his 
loneliness. He heard the distant wash of the sea, the faint 
murmur of the pine trees. But it seemed to him that he 
was listening to a tremendous silence, a silence such as he 
had never conceived of till now. 

. After waiting a moment he opened the shut door of 
Vivian’s bedroom and went in. All was in order there. The 
bed was made and covered with an Oriental bedspread. The 
windows stood open. The room was full of light and sea air. 
But all Vivian’s things were gorie. The room was unoccupied. 
It was like a spare room ready for a visitor who had not 
yet arrived. Clive searched it. He found nothing; no letter 
left for him. He went to his room. Then he descended to 
the garden, made his way to the lowest terrace and visited 
the room there. The drawer of the writing-table was shut 
but not locked. The key had been left in it. He pulled the 
drawer out. His manuscript was not there. Nor was there 
any letter for him. She had evidently gone away without 
leaving any message. 

He went out of the room and walked through the garden. 
Without knowing why he did so he searched every nook and 
corner of it. Finally he found himself standing under the 
shining fans of “Little Africa” on the sand with its pattern 
of sunshine and shade. 

She had gone. He was alone. The truth had driven her 
away. It seemed to him as if Life had snapped, like a twig 
bent sharply by a ruthless hand. He heard the creaking of 
the palm fans above his head. In the distance a bit of the 


house gleamed, brilliantly white against the green. Children ` 


were playing on the sands down there by the blue sea. 
Bathers were cleaving their way through the blue under 
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the blue of the sky. But nevertheless Life had—just that 
—snapped. 

What was he going to do? An immensity of horrible 
leisure stretched before him. He saw vast processions of 
empty hours, and days, and nights, weeks, months— years. 
His strange Mother was dead, and ske had fled from him. 
Since the trial his life had really been bound up with the 
lives of two women, his Mother and Vivian. For little Clive 
had been there for so short a time. And now he was stripped 
of all human companionship. His situation seemed incredible. 
He did not know at all how to deal with it. His instinct 
was to keep away the ultimate horror of loneliness by action. 
If only there were something he could do. 

The little yellow man came up suddenly in his mind. 

He had seen her that morning! 

Two or three minutes later Clive was walking on the sea 
road towards Sidi Barka. 


XVI 


Ir was evening when Clive reached the town, and, know- 
ing that the business of the day must be over, he went to 
the Consul’s flat hoping to find him at home. But the fat 
Jewess in the little pointed cap who answered his ring in- 
formed him that Monsieur le Consul was out. He had been 
back from the Consulate but had gone out again almost 
immediately to the Cafe Foch to take his aperitif, No; he 
would not be at home to dinner. Monsieur le Consul dined’ 
en pension at the Restaurant Foch, Clive asked where this 
famous place was, and received elaborate directions from the 
Jewess, made—he realised—the more elaborate in the hope 
` of a tip. The tip was duly paid, and he descended the dusty 
and narrow stairs, and made his way quickly towards the 
palm-shaded “Place” where the more important townspeople 
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of Sidi Barka went to take an airing when the day’s work 
was over. 

He found the long, open space crowded. In a kiosk under 
the palms a regimental band was playing a selection from 
“Aida” to an audience seated on benches and little green 
chairs. Arab and negro boys ran about offering to dust the 
shoes and boots of the community. Flower-sellers and sellers 
of lemonade drew attention to their wares in no uncertain 
manner. Sailors from. the port wandered to and fro staring : 
at the busy crudities of land life with round eyes accustomed f 
| to the sea. French and Italian families marched slowly up | 
and down lending an ear to the music, an ear to conversa- if 
tion, Before the cafés crowds were assembled sipping coffee, 
syrups, lemonade, liqueurs, at little zinc tables with stained 
marble tops. There were many Arabs, who sat in groups 
before their coffee-cups, staring gravely above their cigarettes 
at the pageant of the “Place,” and occasionally exchanging 
a few quiet words under cover of the powerful brass instru- 
ments manipulated by the Zouaves. 

The biggest crowd was gathered before the Cafe Foch, 
and in the middle of it sat Mr. Beake, wearing the Panama 
and a jacket of white alpaca, smoking a defiant British pipe, j 
and sipping a rosy concoction of strawberry syrup, Kirsch, | 
soda-water and crushed ice through a couple of straws, pre- ‘ 
paratory to his dinner in the large pink building behind him. 

For the moment he was alone, although he knew personally, 
or by sight, most of the men sitting round him. He sipped, 
he smoked, he listened to the brazen triumphs of Verdi, he e 
stared at the strolling throng with his tired, and yet keen, ji 
eyes. And he thought, “How much more of this am I fated 
to have?” He was getting very tired of his life, very tired 
of his loneliness, very tired of North Africa in general and 
of Sidi Barka in particular. It was all so dusty and dull. 
He had no real friends. What had he to look forward to? 
Dinner at the Restaurant Foch, and then home to his empty 
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flat. (The Jewish servant slept “out.”) He might go to a 
cinema first, or look in at the Club and play a game of 
French billiards with some swarthy wine-merchant or land- 
owner, or possibly with some officer of the Zouaves or the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique. And eventually—bed under a not too 
clean mosquito curtain as the prelude to another day at the 
office. For what was the Consulate but an office? 

It wasn’t much of a life for an ageing and lonely Bri- 
tisher. And Mr. Beake was full of eager self-pity. But sud- 
denly the self-pity died out of him, banished by the sight 
of a face. 

He saw Clive Baratrie come up under the palm trees 
and stare fixedly into the crowd assembled at the Café Foch. 
Abstraction, a sort of ghastly self-absorption, was stamped 
on his face. Yet he was obviously searching for someone; 
and while the Consul was wondering for whom, the eyes of 
Clive fell on him, and instantly he knew. 

“By Jove, he’s looking for me!” 

A moment later Clive was beside him. 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Beake. 

“Can I speak to you?” said Clive. 

“Certainly. What will you have?” 

“Not here!” said Clive. 

“You won’t——” 

“Won’t what?” 

“I was only going to say, won’t you join me in a drink?” 
“A drink! Pve come to speak to you about my wife.” 

: Mr. Beake got up. So—he was to be really “in it” 
at last! 
“They know me here. Pll pay later. Where do you wish 
to go?” 
| . “Anywhere out of this. Down by the sea.” 
“Certainly. Certainly.” 
They went in and out among the tables and the many 
guests of the Cafe Foch, threaded their way through the 
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strollers in the “Place,” passed under the palm trees before 
the band, now silent for a_few moments, skirted the stand 
where the carriages were drawn up waiting for customers, 
crossed a broad road and at last reached the quay, now 
almost deserted. During this walk side by side neither of 
them had spoken a word. 
Now Clive stopped in the shadow of a warehouse already 
closed for the night. 
y “Where’s my wife?” he said, facing the Consul. 
“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Beake. 
“When I spoke to you on the quay, did you know she 
had gone away?” ; 
“I can’t say I—really it’s very difficult to——” 
“Please tell me. I’ve got to find out what has happened. 
My wife had no idea I was coming back to-day. She sup- 
posed me to be in England.” | 
“I thought she couldn’t have known that——” | 
“Exactly! She didn’t know. She was alone. She was 
probably bored at the villa all by herself. Nothing more 
natural than that she should decide to make a little trip to 
fill up the time. But as I have come back, I want to find 
out where she is.” 
“Exactly! Exactly!” said the Consul. “Of course. Any 
man would——” 
“And as you say you saw her to-day, I come to you.” 
“] quite understand. But on my honour I don’t know 
where she has gone.” 
“Please tell me. Where did you see her?” 
“I saw her at the station.” 
“Did you speak to her? But of course you did.” 
“But I didn’t! I did not!” ; 
| “Why not?” i} 
| Mr. Beake felt that probably he ought to raise a strong 
objection to this brusque cross-examination of him by a man 
whom he barely knew. But somehow he was unable to 
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resent it, unable to protest against it, unable to summon to 
his aid any professional dignity or official coldness. The stark, 
devouring anxiety of an unself-conscious human being pierced 
him and reached an answering humanity in him. 

“Why not?” he repeated. “Well, II—I didn’t like to.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I—because Mrs. Ormeley——” 

“Baratrie!” Clive interrupted sharply. 

“I meant Baratrie,” stammered the Consul. “But I’ve 
got into the habit of——” 

“T know, I know.” 

“Mrs. Baratrie looked very preoccupied and—and dis- 
tressed, and I did not like to speak to her.” 

There was a silence. Then Clive said: 

“Did you see my wife go?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“What was she doing at the station?” 

“Waiting for a train evidently. She had luggage with 
her. I only happened to look in about a package for the 
Consulate and I had no reason to stay, And I felt it would 
be in bad taste to——” 

“Yes, I know, I know.” 

This man, Baratrie, was certainly brusque, almost more 
than brusque. Mr. Beake really thought that perhaps he 
ought to assert himself. But before he could do so another 
sharp question fell on his ear. 

“What time was this?” 

“In the morning, between nine and ten.” 

“Was there any train coming in about that time?” 

“There are two trains soon after ten,” 

“Where do they go?” 

“One goes to Duvivier to connect with the train from 
Constantine to Tunis.” , 

“And the other?” 

“The other is a local train that——” 
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“Thank you very much. And so that’s all you 
know?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Beake, with a return to stiffness. 

“Im awfully sorry to have disturbed you, taken you away 

from the café like this, Please forgive me. I’m naturally 

anxious about my wife. I must go to the station and find 

out where she booked to. Good-bye.” 

And then Mr. Beake was alone on the wharf, standing in 

f coal-dust by the closed and deserted warehouses, and won- 
dering with all his power of wondering what had happened 
in the ménage of the Villa du Soleil. For something tremen- i 
dous and devastating had happened. He was absolutely i 
certain of that. Mrs. Baratrie’s face—and more especially | 
her eyes—had told him so. He had spoken of her as look- 
ing preoccupied and distressed, and even while he had been 
uttering the words he had been struck by their inadequacy. 
For those eyes had frightened him. They had even seemed 
to menace him. They had sent him away speechless, And 
now they haunted him. 

He went back alone to the Café Foch in a depressed and 
thoughtful condition. He was still curious. How could he 
not be? But a sense of—well, it was almost of awe mingled 
with his curiosity. It seemed to him that he had drawn 
very near that day to some great human catastrophe. 

i Meanwhile Clive walked quickly to the station, which was 
outside the town at some distance. When he got there it 
was definitely evening, and he was aware of the approach of 
night. Presently he would have to go back to the lonely 
house by the sea. Its doors would be standing open, but 
there would be nobody there for him. Vivian meant Life 
to him. Without her Life was not. And now she had 
fled from him. He had not yet faced that fact coldly, 
but, like some deep-seated disease in the body, knowledge 
of it went with him in the mind now wherever he went. As 
he walked into the shabby station, now nearly deserted, he 
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felt it as a man may feel the throbbing of a wound, or the 
dull ache of a cancer that may bring him to death. 

An Arab porter came up to him. He asked for the Chef 
de Gare, and was shown to a dingy and very hot little room, 
full of drowsy flies, where an unnaturally martial-looking 
Frenchman, short, stout, and wearing stagey moustaches 
with sharp-pointed ends, inquired what he wanted. 

Clive told the man that he lived at the Villa du Soleil, 
had returned that day from England, and had found that 
his wife—who, he was careful to explain, was not expecting 
him—had left Sidi Barka on a little trip. As he was anxious 
to get into touch with her at once, he had come to inquire 
whether her destination was known at the station. 

As he spoke he noticed a very male, and decidedly satirical, 
expression on the red face of the station-master. Yes, the 
station-master had seen Madame that morning. He under- 
stood that she had bought a ticket to Duvivier. He knew 
nothing more about the matter than that. From Duvivier, 
which was a junction, she might have gone on either to 
Algiers via Constantine, to Philippeville, or to Tunis. She 
would not be likely to stay at Duvivier. There were no 
amusements or distractions worthy of her notice there. No! 

He pulled at his immense moustaches with fat, short- 
fingered hands, and stared at Clive, always retaining the 
satirical expression. Quite evidently he was greatly amused 
at this episode of a husband unexpectedly returning to find 
that his wife had gone off, no doubt in quest of some illicit 
amour. 

“Madame s/arted alone!” he was kind enough to add at 
the close of his explanations. 

Clive thanked him stiffly, and went out of the station; 
while the fellow had been talking he had been realising some- 
thing—the uselessness of pursuit. Vivian had chosen to leave 
him. That was the only fact which really concerned him 
vitally. If he followed her, if he found her, nothing would 
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really be changed. The fact that she had gone away told 
him everything which he needed to know. 

It was a fairly long walk from the station to the Villa du 
Soleil. The coming night announced itself as sultry, heavy 
with heat. But it never occurred to Clive to get hold of a 
carriage. He set out to walk without thought of walking. 
‘When he was again in the town, and passing near to the 
carriage-stand, he continued on his way. It might really be 
said that he was not consciously aware that he was walking, 
nor consciously aware that there was any other possible way 
of getting to the villa than on foot. He went on slowly, 
mechanically, along the wharves, by the warehouses and the 
native barracks, past the strung-out shanties in, and in front — 
of, which the seafaring population, and those enigmatic men 
of doubtful appearance who are to be found living vaguely 
about all ports of the Mediterranean, were seeking cheap 
pleasures of the body, not heeding voices, movements, lights, 
the gazing of curious eyes, the sound of footfalls, entirely 
neglectful of Life. 

A smell brought him back to the consciousness of ordi- 
nary things. It came up to him from some rocks, probably 
covered with seaweed, below him to the right of the road; it 
was the smell of the sea, with its tang of startling freshness 
and primitiveness, its strange world-savour. Then abruptly 
he knew that he was in loneliness, and had been among 
people; then he knew that it was night; then he knew that 
his face was set, had been set mechanically for some time, 
towards a dwelling that now meant nothing to him, meant 
no more to him than the Consul’s dusty flat three floors up 
in the town behind him. He would go on towards it. He 
would presently reach it and enter it because—well, simply 
because there seemed nothing else to be done, because he 
had to be somewhere and this place was paid for by him, 
and for the moment belonged to him. But in her going a 
woman had emptied it, withdrawn from it everything of 
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value. Memories perhaps it might hold. But he would never 
dare to have commerce with them. l 

Now he felt terribly tired, tired out. The road rose in 
front of him.. And it seemed to him that he could not find 
in himself the necessary strength to ċontinue along it, be- 
cause it was an uphill road: He had been going uphill too 
long. He had put forth the last ounce of his strength; now’ 
there was no more left. And he sat down on a hump of dried 
earth at the side of the road, and put his head in his hands. 

Perspiration dripped from his face and trickled between 
his fingers. For an instant he thought that the warm mois- 
ture came from tears, that he was crying. Then he knew— 
and was glad. Perhaps something of the soldier was still 
left in him, the sense of shame which must come in a fighter 
with giving up. And he lifted his head. He heard a cry 
from below him, a cry from .the sea. Fishermen were out. 
Heavily he got up. 

He stood still for a moment uncertainly. Then he walked 
slowly on, and disappeared in the darkness, going towards the 
Villa du Soleil which was hidden in the night of its trees. 


XVI 


THE impulse which had sent Clive to the Restaurant 
Foch to seek out the Consul, and to the station to make in- 
quiries of the Chef de Gare about Vivian’s destination, 
perished in the Villa du Soleil. It had been prompted by 
an intense, a feverish excitement which died away in solitude. 
It had been born of a latent doubt which did not, which 
could not persist, because it had no deep roots. Now and 
then something in Clive, something that derived from the 
eternal humbug in man, strove feebly to assert itself, to stir 
up in his mind a dusty cloud of surmises. It took to itself 
familiar names: came forward as “Common Sense,” “Reason,” 
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“Knowledge of Life” even—God help it—as “understand- 
ing of women.” It murmured of possibilities. It hinted that 
Vivian might have hurried off to England where she must 
have supposed Clive to be when she went away from the 
villa, that her abrupt departure might have been prompted 
by an overwhelming desire to get to him and tell him that 
she understood at last, and, understanding, had found it in 
her to forgive not only the act which had ‘caused a great 
tragedy, but also the treachery to her which had resulted 
from its concealment. It attributed to her a flight hastened 
by love. It represented her as nearing, as presently in, 
England. It whispered, “Only wait—and you will hear.” 
And the time passed, and the days died, and no message 
came from England. And then the terrible intuition of 
man, which asserts itself often in great crises, and which is 
like the instinct of a beast in peril, took possession of Clive, 
and left no corner of his nature free for the housing of 
humbug. And that intuition coldly knew; knew that Vivian’s 
going had been a flight from the place to which the man 
who had written the confession would presently come back. 
It knew; but more than that; it had known from the first. 
It had known from the moment when the thick voice of Bakir 
ben Yahia had said: 

“Madame n’est plus ici.” 

In a moment of madness—of misunderstanding, and of 
hope based upon it that amounted to madness—Clive had 
pulled down his house of Life. And now he was left alone 
in the ruins. 

He was paralysed by this happening. 

The ordinary man in him, the man who was brother to 
all the ordinary men of his race, class, education, and up- 
bringing, linked to them by the blood-stream flowing in his, 
and their, veins, knew that there were things which he 
“ought” to do. He did not do them. Vivian was his 
wife, an Englishman’s wife. She had gone away abruptly 
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alone, not only in a foreign land, but in a dark continent. 
He “ought” to go to Algiers, to Tunis, to telegraph to her 
people in England for information, to find out whether she 
had withdrawn money from her banking account, to en- 
deavour to trace where correspondence followed and reached 
her. He did none of these things. He could not do them. 
His will to do them was paralysed. Certainly he thought 
of them. His mind was alive, but it proved its life by re- 
jection. 

At first letters came to the Villa du Soleil for Vivian. 
He put them in her room, on the writing-table she had been 
accustomed to use, There they lay unopened, gathering the 
dust of Africa in the bright days which succeeded each other, 
slipping by in a golden succession. And soon no more letters 
came. 

Clive knew that Vivian’s African address was only known 
to her family, and that all other letters which reached her 
were enclosed from Pont Street. He realised that she had 
told her people that she was no longer in the Vil/a du Soleil, 

Had she told them anything else? 

That did not matter to him. 

All the petty worries which assail the average man, and 
which are connected with the smaller matters of life, had 
been swept clean out of him. There was an amazing empti- 
ness in him. In all his life he had never known anything 
at all like it before. Time which seemed unlimited was at 
his disposal; Time to be. used, to be filled up. He let it 
flow over and past him like an impalpable fluid. He thought 
of it as an impalpable fluid in which he was steeped and 
which meant nothing to him. And he wondered sometimes 
dully at the dealings of men with Time, at their incessant 
pre-occupation with hours, and days, and weeks, and months, 
and years, at their perpetual parcelling out of their lives in 
terms of Time. His indifference concerning it now was vast. 
But the changes from light to darkness which its passing 
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brought did mean something to him. For he did not feel 
at all the same by day as by night. And there came a mo- 
ment when his indifference to Time vanished, was replaced 
by a sharp concentration, painful in its acuteness, connected 
with Time. 

One day he received a letter from the agent who acted 
for the owner of the Villa du Soleil, reminding him that the 
villa was let for the bathing season, and asking him to make 
arrangements to be out of it, at the latest, by June the thir- 
tieth. The receipt of this letter startled Clive painfully, and 
made him realise that he had no idea what was the date. 
He had to inquire of the cook. (Bakir did not know.) The 
date was the 27th of May. He had been living in the 
house by the sea without Vivian for about three weeks. In 
five weeks his lease of the house would be up, and he would 
have to go—somewhere. Where would he go? What would 
he do? 

He felt hke one who had received a hard blow. The 
extraordinary dullness of apathy in which he had been sunk 
lifted. A horrible restlessness came to him. He was haunted 
by fear, Since the agent’s letter had come he knew that, with- 
out being consciously aware of it, he had all this time been 
holding on to a little straw of hope—he thought of it now 
as a straw—a hope that perhaps Vivian would come back to 
the Villa du Soleil. He had of course no idea where she 
was. She might be in England with her people. She might 
be in some other country of Europe. But he knew that till 
now he had always imagined her as in Northern Africa, 
perhaps not very far off. perhaps “within reach.” And at 
any rate she knew where to find him, if a change of heart 
should prompt her to return. Whether such a change of 
heart was possible in such a woman as she was had not 
been debated by him. He had not been able to analyse, 
to weigh up possibilities. But he knew now that he must 
have been waiting. And he was terrified by the prospect 
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before him; he was terrified at the thought of leaving the 
Villa du Soleil. When he had come back to it, knowing 
that Vivian had gone, it had seemed to mean nothing to 
him. Now it seemed to mean everything. If he left it, 
surely the last faint chance of being with Vivian again would 
vanish, and he would be let loose in a world of emptiness, 
totally deprived of hope, naked in solitude. 

Nevertheless he would have to go. And now Time had 
a new and horrible meaning for him. He began to be con- 
centrated on Time and its swiftness appalled him. He clung 
in thought to the house by the sea, clung with desperation. 
If he had to leave it he would have yielded the last bit of 
ground which he had fought to retain. And then he would 
have to give up the fight. Only the abyss would be left. 
He saw himself crashing down into the ultimate darkness. 

And the bright days went by with an awful swiftness. It 
was morning, and then, almost immediately, it was night. 
The sun rose over the terraced garden, and behold the bril- 
liant stars were shining, and Bakir was putting out the lights 
in the villa, and men were turning to sleep. The hours 
raced. There was malignity in the pressure of their speed. 
He seemed sometimes to hear the beating of their galloping 
feet. And he was counting, always counting. Another day 
gone—and another. And the horror of a week swept up 
to him. He had to face it. A week of the five was gone, 
and the new month, June, was implacably with him. And 
June was the last month for him. After June—the end! 
And he found himself wondering at the names of the months, 
and wondering why the divisions of Time should be given 
names by men, and thinking of July as a man thinks of an 
enemy, and clinging to June desperately as if it were the 
last friend he had. i 

That was grotesque But everything began to seem 
grotesque to Clive at this-period, even the sea because of its 
perpetual movement and murmur—signifying what, leading 
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to what?—even the pine trees that guarded the house, 
forced to be there whether they would or no. (He imagined 
them hating the Power which kept them on the place from 
which he was going to be expelled. And when they sighed 
in the warm wind he detected enmity in their voices.) And 
sometimes he would stand for a long time looking at the 
pine tree that was bound with the iron bracelet and the 
chain, and then he would see himself as a creature in irons, 
as a grotesque in irons, about to be driven forth bound into 
a world of grotesques, whom he had offended, and who were 
waiting to have a supreme revenge upon him. And then 
the chained pine tree would fade away, and he with it, and 
nothing was left but the sleeping form of a woman in a bed- 
room with an empty glass beside her. 

Another week was gone. He became desperate, like a 
man doomed to death within a fixed period, and measuring 
out the divisions of Time. Only three left! He must do 
something. And he resolved to make an attempt to extend 
his lease of the Villa du Soleil, to buy off the Algerian owner 
at Constantine if by no other means he could keep possession 
of the villa. There were many Jews in Constantine. Per- 
haps the man was-a Jew, and would be tempted by a prospect 
of getting easy money. And he went into Sidi Barka and 
had an interview with the agent who had let him the villa, 
and said that he wanted to keep it on indefinitely. 

The agent said that was impossible. The house was let 
from the first of July for four months. Clive insisted. He 
offered money. He offered to buy off the client who had 
taken the house. He went further. ` He offered a bribe to 
the agent if the thing “went through,” if he were left in 
possession of the villa. The agent was obviously tempted, 
promised to find out if anything could be done. He would 
let Clive know as soon as he had communicated with Con- 
stantine, but he was afraid it would be rather an expensive 
business, even if it could be managed, which was doubtful. 
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Clive said he was ready to-pay whatever was necessary. 
He had taken a fancy to the villa. The climate suited his 
health. He was resolved, if possible, to stay on there. And 
he was sure his staying on there could be made possible. 
The agent hoped so. He would do his best, and let Mr. 
Ormeley know the result of his efforts as soon as he had 
heard from his client in Constantine. 

A week passed and there came a communication from 
the agent. He was extremely sorry but his client absolutely 
refused to give up the villa. He had made every effort to 
get the decision altered, but he had been unsuccessful. He 
regretted, therefore, that Mr. Ormeley must leave on the 
thirtieth of the month. 

As soon as Clive had read the agent’s letter he again 
went to Sidi Barka for a personal interview. This time he 
asked to be put into communication with the Algerian at 
Constantine, in order that he might try to succeed where the 
agent had failed. But the agent, who was evidently upset 
in temper by his inability to lay hands on the bribe which 
had been offered him in a certain contingency, and who 
„apparently suspected Clive of trying to “go behind him” in 
a business deal, brusquely refused to give Clive the client’s 
address. The matter was settled. His client held to his 
right. Mr. Ormeley must be out of the Villa du Soleil on 
the thirtieth of the month. 

Clive stared at the man—he was young, with a large 
hooked nose, a small, carefully frizzed moustache, and greedy 
black eyes—stared, and said nothing. 

“Il wy a rien à faire, M’sieu, rien du tout!” said the 
agerit after a moment, moving uncomfortably and fidgeting 
with the folded paper that concealed his shirt-cuffs, 

Clive continued to stare at him. 

“Je vous dis, M’sieu——” 

The young man stopped speaking. “Monsieur Ormeley” 
‚had turned away and gone out of the office. 
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“Mon Dieu! Je n’aime pas ces yeux!” murmured the 
young man. ' 

He blew out his pale cheeks, went over to the window 
and lit a cigarette. Then he began to trim his sharply pointed 
nails, frowning. 

Clive went back to the villa. He knew now that he must 
leave it within a very few days. He calculated. In twelve 
days he must go. d 

That night after dinner he walked for a long time on 
the sea terrace, and often looked at the white and dusty 

r highway running, like a white thread, along the edge of the 
sea. She had gone away by that road. Where was she now? 
What was she doing? What was she thinking? With whom 
was she? Who saw her? Who spoke to her? Who con- 
sidered her? Was she very far away? 

Very late in the night he stood still by the wall, and 
tried to feel whether she was far away or not. He made 
an effort to empty his mind of thought, to make himself 
loose and receptive. For a long time he stood’ motionless 
by the wall in the warm night waiting for an impression, for 
some message out of the void. But none came. And he 
went away, climbed the outside staircase to his room, shut 
himself in, lay down, tried to sleep. The silence was deep. 
His sense of solitude was profound. Since he had come back 
to Africa, since Vivian was gone, he no longer had any feel- 
ing that the dead woman was near him, was busying herself 
with his life, was hidden among the shadows of “Little 
Africa,” was watching in the twilight of the pine trees. Now 
she seemed dead. He felt her as dead. His Mother, the 
murdered woman, Vivian—they had all left him. He was 
alone. He realised that he had never known absolute loneli- 
ness until now; sometimes perhaps he had believed that he 
had known it, but he had not really known it. And he had 
to go away. He had to leave the Villa du Soleil with his | 
loneliness. Here in this hermitage he could at least hide it, 
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in the white house and among the trees of the garden. Soon 
he would have to carry it out with him on to the highway 
f and to expose it to the world, 
L He began to prepare for his departure. The servants 
| were given their notices and the necessary money arrange- 
ments were made with them. His trunks were brought out 
of the box-room. He went through the house collecting books, 
a few photographs and trifles that belonged to him. Finally 
he went down to the sea room to remove from it the small 
selection of books which he had had sent out to him from 
London. He carried them away and packed them. Then 
he shut up the sea room and locked the door. In that room 
| he had left the testimony to his madness. In that room his 
ruin had been achieved, He would never go into it again. 
i On the twenty-eighth of the month there was little more 
| to be done. Already the house had a vacant look. The 
locked trunks stood ready to be carried away. He had only 
his dressing-case to pack. 

He sent a message to Sidi Barka, and ordered a carriage 
to come to the villa on the afternoon of the thirtieth at five 
o’clock to fetch him and the luggage away. 
pi Where he was going he did not know. He was absolutely 
\ indifferent about that. It did not matter at all. He would 
i go somewhere. He would be somewhere. That was in- 

evitable. The matter, entirely unimportant, could be left for 
decision to the last moment. He could not force his mind 
to bother about it till then. 

Towards evening, but when the light was still strong, 
he was sitting in the garden at some distance from the 
house, with his elbows on his knees and his hands holding 
his cheeks, when he heard Bakir’s voice calling among the trees: 

“Monsieur! Monsieur!” 

He lifted his head. 

“Monsieur! Monsieur!” repeated the voice. 

He got up. The blood came with arushto his face. He stood 
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there waiting. Bakir was searching, was not far away. No need 
to do anything. The Kabyle could be persistent in spite of his 
air of lethargy. Clive had only to stand where he was and he 
would soon know what Bakir wanted, why he was calling. 

He heard a bush rustle, then the sound of footsteps, 
and then Bakir’s voice speaking to someone in a low, thick 
murmur. So the Kabyle was not alone! 

Still Clive did not move. His body could not have moved 
just then even if his will had tried to tell it to. A little way 
from the seat by which he was standing there was a turn of 
the path by a bush of pale and brown yellow roses. Bakir, 
walkirg slowly, came round this turn and saw Clive standing. 

He stopped on the path. Someone must be following him. 
Clive gazed, holding the sides of his jacket with both hands. 

The British Consul stepped briskly into sight. 

“Good day—Mr. Baratrie.” 

Clive said nothing. 

“I hope Pm not disturbing you. I hope I—the fact is 
that knowing your lease of this place would be up at the 
end of the month, I thought I would just call round and 
wish you bon voyage to—to—wherever you may be going.” 

“Thanks. Very good of you.” 

Clive turned to the Kabyle. i 

“Bring coffee and cigars into the garden, Bakir.” 

“Qui, Monsieur.” 

“And whisky and soda.” 

“Bien, Monsieur.” 

“Well go and sit at the edge of the palm walk, shall | 
we, Mr. Beake? My wife and I call it ‘Little Africa’ I | 
don’t know exactly why. She christened it, I believe. Yes, | 
Pm off. I leave the day after to-morrow.” 

They were walking towards the house. 

“I dont know yet where I shall go. Plenty of time to 
decide. Here we are. Try one of those straw chairs. They’re 
the best. And have a cigar. Very good of you to look in! 
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Very good of you to break my solitude. Although, mind 
you, I like solitude. If I hadn’t I should never have taken 
this house. But I shan’t mind lenin it. One place is 
really as good as another.” 

“To be sure, to be sure!” 

Mr. Beake lit a cigar and looked away from his host. He 
resolved that he would only stay for a few minutes. This man, 
Baratrie, really had a terrific power of making a fellow feel 
in the way, in spite of his hospitality. And there was some- 
thing in his eyes which—well, it got on a fellow’s nerves. 

“My trunks are packed——” he heard Clive saying. “I’m 
all ready to go.” 

“I won’t keep you long. I won’t keep you.” 

“Ah, here’s the coffee! And you must have a whisky- 
and-soda before you go. This heat makes one thirsty.” 


XVII 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Beake had made up his mind to stay 
but a- very short time at the Villa du Soleil, it was 
past seven o'clock when at length he rose up out of his 
straw chair to go. He. had not got rid of the uneasiness he 
always felt under the eyes of that strange fellow, Baratrie. 
But two things combined, a sort of fascination, of curiosity, 
and a greedy desire for human companionship, and more 
especially for British human companionship, had kept him 
in his chair until really in decency he could not stay there 
any longer. Afterwards he wondered how he had been able, 
how indeed he had dared, to stay so.long. But perhaps Fate, 
which had thrown him only dusty, unconsidered gifts for 
many a year, had at last relented and had held him there, 
in that garden, in otder that he might be the witness of an 
extraordinary event, an event surely dramatic, thrilling with 
drama. If he had been a little more cowardly—he refused 
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to call it to himself more considerate—if he had not deliber- 
ately braved Baratrie’s restless impatience, obvious morbid 
preoccupation and definitely tragic coldness, a coldness 
which had seemed to harden into ice as he delayed his de- 
parture, he would have missed that amazing encounter which Í 
gave him in his rather blank middle age an understanding ! 
of romance and of the heat of hidden passion such as he 
had never known before. | 
He häd got up, and was standing with his back to that | 
part of the near garden which sloped towards the sea, facing | 
his host, when he was startled by—well, he thought of it as ; | 
a sudden fierce illumination, a glare of light breaking through \ 
blackness, He had not known, he had never suspected, that | 
a human being, and more especially that an Englishman, 
could look like that. For this illumination, this glare, came i 
to him from the face of that extraordinary fellow, that human | 
enigma, Baratrie. At the moment he, Beake—he remembered 
that afterwards; indeed everything which happened that 
afternoon remained vividly alive in his memory—he was \ 
saying, “Well, Isuppose I ought to be going. I hope I haven’t | 
kept you too long. But I so seldom get the chance of a real | 
pow-wow——” when the illumination, the glare, struck him. | 
Yes, it came to him from Baratrie like a blow. And “pow- 
wow,” a favourite expression of his, had no successor on his lips, | 
He had not seen or heard anything to account for this 
amazing change in his host. Nobody had come out of the 
house; no footstep had reached his ears from the garden. | 
But Baratrie’s eyes’had made him turn round sharply, and 
look towards the sea. The garden—he knew it very well; Í 
had often been in it long before the Baratries had discovered 
it—contained a short, narrow path, which led from the drive | 
near the entrance gate to the left into the heart of the small 
pine grove at the bottom of the property. From the pine N 
grove this path wound upward. to,the open space in which | 
the Consul was now standing with Baratrie. And as Mr. - 
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Beake turned he saw on this path, at some distance away 
among the tall, bare trunks of the pine trees, a woman in a 
brown dress walking slowly towards the house in the evening 
light. For a moment he did not recognise her and he looked 
again at Baratrie. Perhaps his keen eyes asked a question 
from their network of wrinkles. Anyhow Baratrie said: 

“Its my wife!” 

The words were said in an ordinary voice, like a formal 
statement really, but the face of the speaker was still amazing. 

“Your——” Mr. Beake said, and stopped. 

“Its my wife. I was expecting her back. We are going 
away from the villa together.” 

The lie was told with a sort of harsh simplicity, and sounded 
somehow inevitable. The Englishman’s screen! He must 
have it to put between him and his fellow-man at every great 
moment. Mr. Beake, being English, appreciated that, and 
was ready to honour the lie. But how useless it was when 
that face, when those eyes, were before him. 

“Naturally! Naturally!” he found himself saying. “I’m 
sure I’m very glad—I’m sure I——” 

Then he turned—he had to turn—round again. 

The pine trees whispered to the evening, with those eternal 
voices of theirs; the woman in the brown dress was nearer, 

coming up in the evening light slowly, with eyes bent down, 
as if withdrawn into herself, and thinking, or feeling, deeply. 
And suddenly Mr. Beake found himself shaken. Life—that 
was how he felt it at least—opened before him, and let him 
see deeply into it for the very first time. And it was different 
from what he had thought it to be. It had colour he had 
never suspected, darkness and light he had never imagined, 
beauty and terror he had never dreamed of, either when he 
stood upon its threshold in his early youth, or in his later, 
more cynical years—till now. And the man standing by him, 
and the ‚woman in the brown dress coming towards him— 
they were not merely individuals, people labelled with names 
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whom he knew, but much more than that. He saw them, 
or seemed to see them, deep down in the core of Life like 
symbols, symbols of the great emotions which sometimes i 
shake the world startling average humanity, which are sung 

of by poets, dimly shadowed forth in drama by playwrights, 

more clearly expressed for the subtle by composers of music. Í 
And he felt, half painfully and perhaps half complacently— > 
for he was one of the tribe that aims rather at well being than 
at great being—that to the general run of men and women ' 
Life does not show the greatest of its realities. For instance, ; 
he, Beake, had never known what this man beside him, this 
woman coming towards him, certainly knew. His romance 
had been Catherine. He missed her since she was gone, but 
she had not been enough. He knew that now. And he 
knew how little he had had out of life. And there were 
many others like him. Generally they were not conscious of 
their ignorance of feeling, their ignorance of understanding. 
Till this moment he had not been conscious of his own igno- f 
rance. Consciousness thrilled through him now. And though 
something in him, the poorer part, feebly congratulated itself 
on having avoided pain, something else yearned, ached with 
a mysterious yearning, for the intensities that are companions 
of pain. And beneath the yellow wrinkled lids of his eyes 
a sudden moisture appeared, startling him, throwing him 
almost into a panic by its unexpectedness. 

Mrs. Baratrie looked up and saw him. She stopped among 
the pine trees, and her eyes went from him to Clive. The 
Consul pulled himself together and took off his hat. He did i 
more than this. He left his host standing and went towards { 
her. And then she moved and came towards him, and they 
met on the narrow path. 

“So you’ve come back, Mrs. Baratrie! Good! Good! 
We’ve missed you in—you’ve been missed in Sidi Barka. 
But I’m afraid you’re off almost immediately. Your husband 
—we’ve just been having a friendly pow-wow together—he 
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tells me that you are obliged to be out of the villa by the 
day after to-morrow. I’m sorry to hear that. It isn’t often 
—I don’t often get the——” 
And then somehow he lost his nerve and couldn’t go on. 
- He felt melodramatic—yes, that was it, melodramatic, and 
that confounded moisture would stay in his eyes. And he 
knew that Baratrie was waiting behind him, and that he was 
“holding things up,” tremendous things. 

“Well, I must be going,” he at last managed to say, 
striving for briskness. “I’ve stayed an unconscionable time. 
You’re quite well, I hope?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

She had spoken at last and now she gave him a hand- 
shake. And it felt to him cordial, as if a bit of her heart 
was in it. That made the moisture get worse, and he was 
very near saying “God bless you!” but pulled -himself up 
just in time, saved himself with a “Glad to hear it! Glad 
to hear it!” And then he had to go back to where Baratrie 
was standing in the open space between the white house 
and “Little Africa.” Mrs. Baratrie went with him and they 
came up to Clive together. | 

“Good-bye, Mr. Baratrie. I must be off now. Pve just | 
been telling your wife that we’ve had a long pow-wow together 
and that I’d forgotten the time. Good luck to you!” 

He held out his hand. Clive took it, looked at those 
tell-tale eyes, gave it a sudden hard grip and said: 

“Good-bye, Beake.” 

As the Consul was going down the drive to the highway 
he said to himself: “Catherine and I—we weren’t like that! 
We were never like that!” 

And he shook his head over it. When he was out on the 
road walking towards Sidi Barka, with the lifted garden of 
the Villa du Soleil on his right and the sea on his left, he felt 
an abrupt sadness flow over him. He had so little . .'. not 
even suffering. And those two whom he had left behind in | 
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the garden—they had so much. He envied them. He could 
not help it. Yes, he envied them their suffering, which he 
divined as having been intense, and their love which was 
surely great, much greater than any love he had ever known. 
And it seemed to him, as he went down the hill, that men 
like himself and women like—well, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, like dear Catherine, missed their vocation in life. 
They were surely meant to be more than they ever succeeded 
in being. There were peaks, and they never climbed them, 
never even looked up to see the light that was shining upon 
them, the colours they took and held in the sequence of the 
hours, the gold of morning, the rose of evening, the purple 
black of night. 

On the other hand they kept out of the abysses. And 
Baratrie had certainly been in them. 

Mr. Beake made his way slowly to the town. When he 
was there he soon found himself at the Café Foch. A brown 
waiter came up to him. He ordered strawberry syrup, Kirsch, 
soda-water and crushed ice, and sipped the mixture through 
two straws while a band played a selection from “Madame 
Tango.” 

So Life took him again. But he was not quite the man 
he had been. For he had—his own phrase for what had 
happened to him—“realised things.” He had peered up 
for a moment and had dimly discerned the peaks. 


When the sound of the Consul’s hurrying and uneven foot- 
steps died away on the drive of the Villa du Soleil, Clive 
moved nearer to Vivian. But he did not attempt to touch 
her, and she did not touch him, and when at last he spoke . 
to her he did not utter a greeting but a question. 
“How did you come?” he said. 

“I walked from the station.” 
“But—your luggage?” 
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“Its: there.” 

“There—but aren’t you——” 

He broke off there. He did not dare to finish the question 
he had begun. 

“He—Mr. Beake— when he was saying good-bye just now, 
he called you Baratrie, Mr. Baratrie!” she said, slowly. 

“I gave him to understand that I wished him to drop 
calling us Ormeley,” Clive said. 

And then there was silence between them. In it they both 
heard the faint voices of the trees and the whisper of the sea. 

“Vi——” at last Clive said, desperately. “Where have 
you been?” 

“Near Tunis, in a little place by the sea called Sidi-Bou- 
Said.” 

“All this time?” 

“Ves,” 

“All alone?” 

“Yes,” 

“Why have you come back?” 

Before she could answer this last question Bakir ben 
Yahia came slowly out of the house to carry away the tray 
with the coffee-cups, the whisky and the syphon. When he 
saw his mistress he paused, stood still, looked at her solemnly 
and then said: 

“Bon soir, Madame.” 

“Bon soir, Bakir.” 

Bakir lifted the tray carefully, and held it with both hands, 
still looking at Vivian. He seemed to be considering some- 
thing, to be, perhaps, about to say something more. Finally 
he repeated “Bon soir,” turned away, and, walking with soft 
precaution, disappeared into the house. 

When he had gone Clive repeated his question, “Why 
have you come back?” Without knowing that he did so, 
he spoke in an unemotional, almost hard voice. To his 
sensation of ecstasy, the sensation which had made the British 
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Consul “realise things,” had succeeded a bitter, even terrible 
feeling of impotence. Never before had he been so abominably 
conscious of the definite and cruel separation that there is 
between a human being and every other human being. Never 
before had he felt with such sharp intensity the powerlessness 
of even the greatest and most exclusive love to bridge that 
ordained gulf. Were not Vivian and he standing together 
like two strangers? Were they not really two separated 
strangers in spite of all that life had done to link them together, 
to bind them fast the one to the other? He remembered 
his desperate desire to draw ever closer and closer to Vivian, 
the heat of impatience with which he had striven to get rid 
of everything which might possibly serve to separate them. 
And now she had come back, and they were alone together 
in the garden at the falling of evening and they had not 
even touched hands, and they did not know what to say. 
And he felt horribly shy. Yes, that was his master feeling 
at this moment, a horrible, devastating shyness which he 
could not get rid of, which he did not know how to over- 
come, which he hated and was ashamed of. It seemed to 
be swallowing up everything in him, to be bent on reducing 
him to the abject shadow of aman. He tingled with it, and 
he knew it must be showing, like schoolboy terror, in his eyes. 

“Let us go somewhere, let us go away from the house,” 
Vivian said. “I want to tell you. I came back to try to 
make you understand.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

But he did move. And he added: 

“But your luggage is at the station!” 

“I didn’t feel—I thought I would tell you first, if you 
were here.” 

“You didn’t know——” 

“I knew you couldn’t be here after the thirtieth. I hoped 
you—lI felt somehow you were here now.” 

“Felt! I tried to feel where you were. I stood in the 
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night and- I tried to feel whether you were in Africa. But 
nothing came.” 

“I have never left Africa.” 

“I wonder why.” 

“I meant to. I couldn’t. When I got to Tunis I took 
a passage on a ship that was going to Genoa. I felt I 
couldn’t go to Marseille. We sailed from there. But I can- 
celled my passage and went to Side-Bou-Said.” 

“Do you know that I came back here on the very day 
you went?” 

“Ah!” she said, 

She was looking at him, and now he saw her face change. 
It reddened slowly, and a strange expression showed in her 
eyes—it seemed to him that it was in her eyes—an expres- 
sion that suggested awe and something like distress. 

“Then on that Friday you were at sea!” she said, after 
a pause, 

“Why—yes, my ship came in on the Saturday. I left 
my last telegram behind to be sent after I had sailed.” 

“J felt that you were at sea,” she said, in a low, uneven 
voice. “It seemed absolutely impossible, but that didn’t 
matter. I didn’t believe it with my mind. How could I? 
But I felt it. And you didn’t feel that I was still in 
Africa.” 

At that moment Clive was released from his paralysing 
shyness and came once more into his manhood; not with 
any conquering feeling, not even with any conscious joy or 
pride, but with a deep knowledge of what seemed like re- 
storation. It was very wonderful. It gave him back a con- 
fidence which he thought he had lost for ever, and yet it 
made him feel humble. For in any great thankfulness there 
is always a sense of humility. 

“Vi——” he said. 

But before he could say anything more Bakir lee ee 
from. the BER and said: 
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“Monsieur!” 
“What is it?” asked Clive. 
“The cook says will Madame be here for dinner?” 

Clive glanced at Vivian. 

“There’s enough dinner for two, I’m sure, if Madame 
stays,” he answered, uncomfortably. 

He said it in a low voice, without any note of decision. 
He had to answer. That was all he knew. He had to get 
rid of the Kabyle. 

“Then——” began Bakir. 

“Go! Go and tell her!” exclaimed Clive, with sudden 
sharpness. 

Bakir stared with his heavy.eyes and walked slowly into 
the house. 

“Forgive me!” said Clive, when he had gone. “I don’t 
know why—it’s so awful to have such a thing asked by a 
servant about you and me. Just now I felt as if we were 
strangers, and then he comes—oh, Vi, after all that’s hap- 
pened, after your great sacrifice, after my fight in London 
with you to share it, after—after little Clive, and our com- 
ing to Africa, it’s too awful, too horribly unnatural if we are 
to be strangers to one another. I can’t bear that. Anything 
but that! But that would be the finish for me. I may have 
deserved it. I have, I have deserved everything, more than 
I have suffered already, far more. But that would be the 
unendurable thing. We can’t go back to that, you and I, 

surely we can’t. If it is so, can be so, then I say that all 
~ human relations are worth nothing, absolutely nothing, that 
the greatest love is only farce and deception, that there is 
no possible link, no link that is real, between any one human 
being and any other, that human life is simply complete loneli- 
ness tricked out in a wretched pretence of being something 
else, I remember somewhere—seeing somewhere, I forget 
where—that God has decreed loneliness on earth for each 
one of us because He has designed us for Himself. If that 
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is so then—I can’t help it—I reject God. He’s too cruel 
and such will as I have rejects Him.” 

“If you can feel like that——” 

“I dó. L do.” 

“Then you know why I went away.” 

He stood staring at her. l 

“When I read what you left behind I felt that you had 
chosen to be always a stranger with me. You had made 
me love you, and taken care that I should never know you. 
Wasn’t that a terrible thing to do?” | 

He looked down. 

“Yes,” he said, at last. | 

“I believe it was that which sent me away, though I | 
mayn’t have known it was that then. It just cut right into | 
my heart, and I felt frightened of you.” 

“Frightened of me!” 

“Yes—as if you were something inhuman. It was like 
that. And I went.” 

“But—but you have come back!” 

“Yes. I tried to leave Africa. I meant to go. I went 
away from here with the intention of going. But I found I 
couldn’t. It wasn’t in me to go. It wasn’t in my nature to 
do that. It seemed to me that though you had chosen to be 
a stranger to me it wasn’t in me to be a stranger to you.” 

She moved, 

“What is it?” he whispered. 

“I want to go to the sea room.” 

“ Why?” 

“I read it there, at night. It seemed as if she was waiting 
about outside while I read it.” 

There was horror now in his eyes as he looked at her. 

“Let us go there—and Tl tell you,” she said. 

She moved away and he followed her, but when they were 
among the pine trees he remembered something and stopped. 

“Pve locked the room up. I must go and fetch the key.” 
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“Pll go down and wait for you on the terrace,” she 
said. 

And she walked on slowly while he hurried into the house. 
When he was there, and had found the key, he went for a 
moment into Vivian’s room. It was bare and calm and 
empty. The windows were open letting in the sea breeze. 
Would she sleep there that night? Was it possible? He 
remembered the sound in her voice when she had said: “I 
felt that you were at sea.... And you didn’t feel that I 
was in Africa.” That sound had surely meant—but he pulled 
up his mind sharply and went out of the room, shutting the 
door behind him. He descended the narrow path among 
the pine trees and came to the end of the sea terrace. In 
the distance he saw Vivian standing by the wall motionless 
near the door of the solitary room. The evening light fell 
on her, a light soft and not vivid. For night was near now, 
though the summer evenings were long. As he looked she 
turned her head towards him. 

Was she alone? Was there another woman with her, or 
near her? 

He hesitated for a moment. He listened. He tried to 
become aware of the secret influences that surround us. But 
he only heard the sea, the trees faintly. He only saw, felt, 
realised the woman standing by the door with her face 
turned towards him. 

There was no one else. He felt that. How strange, how 
wonderful it was, to see her standing there. He was still 
almost confused by the shock of his great surprise, was com- 
panioned by a sense of unreality, of the instability of things. 
But he went towards her, he joined her, he thrust the key 
into the lock of the door, turned it and opened the door, 
then followed her into the room. 

It had an empty, deserted look. There was nothing now 
that suggested occupation. It was as it had been when they 
first came to the Villa du Soleil. He saw her eyes go to the 
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writing-table, which was now pushed back against the 
wall. 

“Why did you ever let me know?” she asked. 

“I had wanted to for a long time. But I was afraid. 
Over and over again I was on the edge of telling you, I 
think, When we were here, after some time, I realised in a 
frightful way the barrier a lie is between two people who 
care for each other. It seemed to be growing all the time, 
shutting you out from me. Then, when I was in England, 
when Mother was dying she told me to tell you. I had not 
told her, but she knew.” 

“Yes, she must always have known. That is the ex- 
planation of Mum,” Vivian said. 

She sat down on the divan under the window that looked 
out seawards. He sat on the chair by the writing-table. He 
did not dare to sit close to her. 

“I understand Mum now,” she said, after a moment. 
“She had been a mystery to me for so long. I wondered 
about her. How often she must have wondered about me.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I didn’t see what she saw. She loved—and 
saw. I loved—and didn’t see.” 

She was silent for a while. She sat very still. To him 
she seemed almost a new Vivian, less, much less, girlish than 
she had been. 

“How you must have suffered with me!” she said, when 
she spoke again. 

“I!” he said, startled. 

“Yes, because of my perpetual misunderstanding of you. 
I couldn’t help it, but it must often have tormented you.” 

“T suppose in a way it did—sometimes.” 

“I realised ‚that after I had gone away. Gradually I 
realised many things. When I went I was frightened. I’ve 
always valued courage beyond every other virtue. But that 
night, here, I was a coward. I felt terrified of you in a sort 
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of unearthly way, and of her too. For a long while I did 
not dare to go out of this room. It was late at night. At 
last I made up my mind to go. I felt dreadfully alone that 
night. I don’t think in all my life I had ever really felt 
alone before. When I was out on the terrace I ran through 
the darkness to the house. I woke up Bakir. I had to tell 
him something. And then I packed all my things. I knew 
I was going. I had to go. All night I was up and in the 
morning I went away. I took a train to Duvivier, and changed 
there and took another train to Tunis. It was a long day’s 
journey. I didn’t get in till midnight. I went to a small 
hotel. Next day I bought a passage—as I told you—on a 
ship to Genoa. I knew I couldn’t go by Marseille. We 
sailed from there.” 

She stopped. Then she added: 

“We sailed—in search of the endroit du bonheur!” 

“Forgive me! Try to forgive me!” he muttered, scarcely 
knowing what he said. 

“Don’t! It isn’t that! But I-— The ship was to go 
the next day. I couldn’t stay quiet. The hotel was noisy 
and crowded. Noise made me feel desperate then. I took a 
carriage. I told the man to drive out, anywhere, into the 
country, towards the sea, to the sea. He took me to Sidi- 
Bou-Said. It’s on the sea, an Arab village opposite to Car- 
thage. Its beautiful, marvellously beautiful. I havent 
travelled much. Very little. But it’s the most beautiful 
place I have ever seen. And that day beauty meant very 
much to me. I couldn’t tell you how much. I suppose I 
needed it in a peculiar way just then. It seemed like that. 
I left the carriage and wandered pie the little village. 
It’s all Arab, but wonderfully kept, and quiet, and full of 
air and sun. The people are kind there too. I’ve never 
seen a place like that. There’s a minaret in the blue, and 
I heard the call to prayer for the first time. The man was 
just above me. And when I heard him I began to cry, and 
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I knew I couldn’t leave Africa—not without you. And yet 
I didn’t think I should ever see you again. I didn’t mean 
to. I was full of contradictions. I felt absolutely unnatural. 
But I just knew I shouldn’t go. And I went back and can- 
celled my passage to Genoa, and left Tunis, and went to 
Sidi-Bou-Said. 

“Scarcely anyone ever stays there, I think. There is no 
hotel, nothing of that kind. But I found two rooms in a 
house on the edge of the cliff. It belongs to a French painter. 
He was away. An Arab was looking after the house. He 
let me in. I paid him. I don’t know whether he ought to 
have let me be there, I didn’t trouble about things like 
-oat. What did they matter? A big thing in one’s life— 
ın a woman’s life—destroys all the little things. I know 
men think women are always bothering about all the little 
things, but give a woman a big thing and it’s everything 
to her, everything. It is absolutely everything. Do you 
believe that?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“In Sidi-Bou-Said I tried to be quiet. I knew I was 
in an unnatural, or perhaps I mean an abnormal state. 
Everything in me seemed to be always crying out. I seemed 
to be full of loud voices. It was an awful feeling. There 
was peace and silence outside, all round me. But in me 
there seemed to be a perpetual—it was like a roaring of many 
voices. Perhaps mad people are like I was then. I was 
scarcely ever in my rooms. I used to be out nearly all day. 
I sat on the hill. I often went down the hill to the sea, 
The Bey of Tunis has a bathing pavilion there. But it’s 
very quiet. The yathing season hadn’t begun. I used to 
walk and sit alone for hours and hours, looking out on the 
Gates of Africa, I called the view from the hill that. I 
don’t know exactly why. But the view was so vast and Afri- 
can, like nothing I had ever seen, or imagined, before, with 
mountains stretching out far along the sea. And I used to 
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see the ships coming up to the Lakes from Europe. And 
then I remembered how you and I came away from Europe 
to Africa to find peace and happiness, if we could. And I 
remembered what you had told me about Africa, all you 
had told me. And all the time you had been keeping your- 
self a stranger to me. 

“I hated you at that time—at first. I used to sit looking 
out to sea and hating you. I felt you had done me a dread- 
ful wrong. I felt you had insulted me by being a stranger 
to me. And I hated myself for having believed in you, for 
having been blind. For when I looked back it seemed to 
me that I had been blind, and that you must often have 

` been amazed at my blindness, that you must secretly have 
laughed at me.” 

“Don’t!” he said. “Don’t!” 

“And I hated her too. She seemed to me to have soiled 
my life, to have stretched out from the grave to make my life 
dirty. I felt her will then—that terrific will, And then 
I was afraid of her. I had dreadful moments of fear—of you 
and her. You seemed still linked together, linked to do me 
harm. I saw you together, and then the noises in me grew 
louder. I must have been nearly mad then. And I saw 
you at night holding her, with a glass in your other hand. 

i And then I heard the crowd cheering you after the verdict 
in London, and with the cheers, or above them dropping 
down on them, I heard the call to prayer. Then I felt that 
the world was frantic, and full of nothing but violence and 
lies and seeming. And yet all around me was calm, stillness 
and beauty. It was so strange. And the sunshine fell on 
me. And there was such a thing as prayer. 

“I began to pray. I stood under the minaret and prayed. 
At night I prayed. It didn’t seem much use, But the Arabs 
prayed, and why shouldn’t I? I wouldn’t dare to say an 
answer came, but the noise of the voices in me grew less. 
They had deafened me—deafened my brain. That’s how I 
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felt it. Deafened my heart too. And one day—it came quite 
suddenly—I felt quiet. That day I took what you had written 
and left behind. I had never looked at it since I read it 
here. I went out and sat on the hill a little way out of the 
village, and I read it again. I did more than that. I lived 
it. I was able to live it—the life you had written about. 
But I lived in your part of it, not in hers. I couldn’t forgive 
her that day. I think I tried to. But I couldn’t. I looked 
at her life from outside, but I lived in yours.” 

She stopped and looked at him steadily, and something 
in her eyes filled him with dread. 

“There’s something I haven’t told you,” she said. 

“Yes?” he said. 

He felt that his lips were dry. 

“Must you tell me?” he said. 

“Yes. It’s this, (It persecuted me.) Till that day I had 
been haunted by the thought of your body as a murderer’s 
body, of your hands as a murderer’s hands. My body had 
been full of fear of your body. And I was your wife. My flesh 
was afraid of your flesh. And we had had little Clive to- 
gether. That seemed to me an absolutely irreparable thing 
-—-my flesh-fear. And yet I couldn’t leave Africa because 
of you. I knew it was because of you. But all that time I 
felt that if I were suddenly to see you, my body would be 
afraid of your body.” 

She saw his head drop, a dull sallow whiteness showing 
near his eyes and his lips. He laid a hand on the writing- 
table and it was quivering. He looked at it and took it 
away, clenched it and held it on his knee. 

“But underneath all that there was something that held 
to you and could’nt be released, held to you in spite of the 
body, tenaciously held on to you. That frightened me too. 
It was two parts of me fighting. They were in absolute 
opposition. They were like two enemies, To one you were 
a murderer, to the other you were—you. That day, when I 
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lived in your life with her, my bodily fear of you went away. 
You had done it. I felt almost as if I might have done it 
too. Perhaps that was what is called immoral. I dare say 
it is. Then I was immoral that day. For I felt—‘that isn’t 
murder. He was desperate, he was reckless. For a moment, 
perhaps, he didn’t care what happened. But he would have 
saved her if he could. He would have saved her—but it 
was too late. And even then he didn’t know he had killed 
her’ And I knew I forgave you your crime—if it was a 
crime. But I couldn’t forgive you for deceiving me. And 
I wondered why, when you were accused, you hadn’t just 
told the truth. For days I wondered about that. For days 
I thought about her, about you and her. And then one night, 
in my room, I took out what you had written again and read 
those words: ‘I put up a stern fight against that. All the 
time I was fighting I knew I was fighting against her will to 
destroy me after she was gone. That knowledge nerved me 
to-go through with it. She shouldn’t succeed in overcoming 
me again. She shouldn’t stretch out from the grave and 
finally ruin my life.’ 

“That was your explanation of what you had done. And 
I saw her fighting against you, and you fighting against her 
—after her death. I saw a fight such as surely there had 
never been before. I saw her—stretching out from the grave. 
I felt her will, your enemy—and mine.” 

He took his hand from his knee, opened it, leaned forward. 

“Your enemy?” he said. “You felt it as your enemy!”. 

“Yes. And that was the beginning. It’s always said that 
women are the enemies of women. I haven’t thought so. 
Women have generally been very good to me. But when I 
felt her will as our enemy I realised that I had put myself 
on her side by going away from you. It was like that. I 
saw myself as her ally. Can you understand? It seemed 
quite clear, terribly clear to me. She had willed your ruin. 
She had nearly ruined you. She had made your life a per- 
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yet. And I knew that she could only ruin you utterly through 
me. Was I going to let her do that? Could I let her do 
that? I thought of her will as a still living and working 
thing. I went on thinking of it as that. And I was helping 
it. I was ranging myself alongside of it against you. I was 
battling, with another woman, my enemy, against you. And 
I saw us, her and me, on one side, linked, and you on the 
other side alone. 

“A woman would understand what I felt then. Because 
I loved you, and that would never change. And there isn’t J 
any woman in the world who could fight with another woman 
against the man she loved. Such a thing isn’t and never 
could be. Women are made for men, and they all know it. 
And I knew I had been made for you.” 

He moved, as if he were going to change his seat, had 
both hands on the curved wooden back of his chair, when 
the thin sound of a bell ringing in the distance of the gar- 
den came to them. It was Bakir announcing in his usual 
way that dinner was on the table. It was a summons to 
ordinary life, to the life in common, a summons to them to 
take up that interrupted life once more, the life side by side, 
the life of home. | 

They sat and listened in silence. Presently the bell ceased. U 
Bakir had gone into the house, and was waiting for them. 

Clive got up and stood by the divan looking down on 
Vivian. His eyes asked her a question, and she understood 
what it was. But she did not answer it then. Instead she 
waited for a moment and then said: 

“I knew something else, too, then. I knew that I must 
go over from her side to yours. I had to do that. And to- 
day I have done it.” 

She got up and stood beside him. But still he did not 
dare to touch her. A strange, prosaic question persisted in 
his mind. His mind was concentrated upon it, could not be 
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detached from it, not even by the thoughts that had been 
pouring through his mind while she had been speaking to 
him in the sea room. Underneath them, like a stone 
under flowing water, it had lain unmoved, unaffected by 
them. 

“But——” he said, and stopped. 

“What is it?” 

“You have left your luggage at the station!” 

Her face flushed, and suddenly she looked younger, 
much younger, and like Vivian the tennis player whom he 
had loved at first sight, whom he could never unlove. She 
was a girl again, and suddenly he felt much nearer to her, 
nearer even than he had ever -felt before. For his lie did 
not stand between them. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Why did you do that?” 

“Well, I didn’t—— I thought I would tell you first— 
and see.” 

“Oh—Vi!” 

He understood, and felt humbled to the dust by that 
strange touch of sensitiveness in her. 

“P]l send for it,” he said. 

He took her hand and held it for a moment. And he 
knew that her body’s fear of his body was dead. 

“Let us go to the house,” he said. 

They stepped out on to theterrace and he locked the door 
behind them. When he looked round she was standing by 
the wall looking out to sea. He went to stand beside her. 

“We shall have to go,” she said. “We shall have to leave 
the house by the sea.” 

“Yes” 

“Where shall we go?” 

“I want to see Sidi-Bou-Said.” 

“And then?” 

He looked into her eyes and answered: 
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“Then we will go back to England. I can bear it all 
now that I have shared my secret with you.” 

“Yes, now it will all be different.” 

She turned away from the sea and looked towards the 
garden. For a moment she was perfectly still. 

Then she said: 

“I can’t feel her will any more. I don’t think I shall 
ever feel it again.” 

Just then both of them seemed to have news from the 
far distance of a woman’s lost battle. 

The thin sound of the bell came to them again. 

They moved away from the wall and went towards the 
house. 
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Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v. — 
The Master Craftsman zv.— A Fountain 
Sealed 1 v. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation ı v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 


Besant, Sir Walter, + 1901, & James 
Rice, + 1882. 
The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2v. — By Celia’s Arbour 
2v. 
Betham-Edwards, M. 
The Sylvestres 1 v. — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled 1 v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes 1 v. — Disarmed 1 v. — Doctor 
acob 1 v. — Pearla r v. — Next of Kin 
Wanted 1 v.— The Parting of the Ways 
1 v. — The Romance of a French Par- 
sonage 1v. — France ofTo-day ıv.— Two 
Aunts and a Nephew 1 v. — A Dream of 
Millions ı v. — The Curb of Honour 1v. 
— France of To-day (Second Series) 1v.— 
A Romance of Dijon 1 v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte 1v.— A Storm-RentSky t v, — 
Reminiscences 1 v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest 1 v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875—1899 1 v.— A Suffolk Court- 
ship 1 v. — Mock B;ggars’ Hall 1 v. — 
East of Paris 1 v.—A Humble Lover ı v.— 
Barham Brocklebank, M.D. r v.— Martha 


Rose, Teacher ı v. — From an Islington | 


Window 1 v. 


Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life ı v. 


Birchenough, Mabel C. 
Potsherds rv. 


— E. (Am.): vide Rhoda Brough- 
on, 


Bismarck, Prince: wide Butler, Vide 
also Wilhelm Görlach (Collection of 
German Authors, p. 29), and Whitman; 


Black, William, t 1898. 
In Silk Attire 2 v. — A Princess of Thule 
ev. — Kilmeny1v.—The MaidofKilleena, 
ahd other Stories r v.— Three Feathers zv, 
— Madcap Violet 2 v. — Green Pastures 
and Piccadilly 2 v. — Macleod of Dare 2v. 
— Sunrise 2 v. — The BeautifulWretch r v, 
—Shandon Bells(with Portrait) 2v.—Judith 
Shakespeare 2 v. — The Wise Women of 
Inverness, etc. 1 v. — White Heather 2 v.— 
Sabina Zembra 2 v. —The Strange Adven- 
turesofaHonse-Boatzv.—InFarLochaber 
2 v. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston ! 2v.— Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales r v.—Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v.— Briseis 2 v.—Wild Eelin 2 v. 


Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, ł 1900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 v. — Perlycross 2 v. 


“Blackwood.” 
Tales from “‘ Blackwood” (First Series) 
1v.— Tales from ‘‘ Blackwood ” (Second 
Series) 1v. 


Blagden, Isa, t 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding 1 v. 


Blessington, Countess of (Marguerite 
Gardiner), t 1849. 

Meredith x v. — Strathern 2 v. — Me- 

moirs of a Femme de Chambre 1 v, — 

Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 

Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Boldrewood, Rolf. 


Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 
2. 


Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 


Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. —, Aurora 
Floyd 2v.— Eleanor’sVictory 2v.—John 
Marchmont’s-Legacy 2 v.— Henry Dun- 
bar 2 v.— The Doctor’s Wife 2 v.— 
SirJasper’s Tenant 2v. —The Lady’s Mile 
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2 v. — Rupert Godwin 2 v. — Dead-Sea 
Fruit 2 v.—Run to Earth 2 v. — Fenton's 
Quest 2 v, — The Lovels of Arden 2 v. — 
Strangers and Pilgrims 2 v. — Lucius Da- 
voren 3 v. — Taken at the Flood 3 v. — 
Lost for Love 2 v. — A Strange World 2 v. 
— Hostages to Fortune 2 v, — Joshua 
Haggard’s Daughter 2 v. — Weavers and 
Weft ı v. — In Great Waters, and other 
Tales ı v.— An Open Verdict 3 v. — Vixen 
3v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. — The Story 
of Barbara 2 v. — Asphodel 3 v. — Mount 
Royal 2 v. — TheGoldenCalfzv. — Flower 
and Weed v. — Phantom Fortune 3 v.— 
Ishmael 3 v. — Wyllard’s Weird 3v. — One 
Thing Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County 
1v. — Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal 
Three 2v. — The Day will come 2 v. — 
Gerard 2 v. — All along the River 2 v. — 
Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christmas 
Hirelings, etc. x v. — Sons of Fire 2 v. — 
London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 2v. — 
In High Places 2 v.— His Darling Sin ı v. 
— The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict.2 v. — 
The Rose of Life 2 v. — During Her Ma- 
jesty’s Pleasure ı v. 


Brassey, Lady, ¢ 1887. 
A Voyage in the “Sunbeam” 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v.—In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

“ Bread-Winners, the,” Author of (Am.). 
The Bread -Winners 1 v. 


Bret Harte: wide Harte. 


Brock, Rev. William, + 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. rv. 


Brontë, Charlotte: vide Currer Bell. 


Brontë, Emily & Anne: vide Ellis & 
Acton Bell. . 


Brooks, Shirley, t 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
3v. 

Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 
Station Life in New Zealand r v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
ıv.—A Year’s Housekeeping in South 
Africa ı v.— Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore—Rodrigues 1 v. — Colonial 
Memories 1 v. (Vide p. 29.) 


Broughton, Rhoda. 


Cometh up as a Flower ı v, — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v, — Red as a Rose 


is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
1 v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 v. = Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
tv. — Scylla or Charybdis? ı v. — The 
Game and the Candle 1 v. — Foes in Law 
1 v. — Mamma ı v. — The Devil and the 
Deep Sea 1 v. — Between Two Stools ı v. 
— Concerning a Vow ı v. 


Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth Bisland 
(Am.). 
A Widower Indeed 1 v. 


Brown, John, + 1882. 
Rab and bis Friends, and other Papers rv. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, + 186r. 


A Selection from ber Poetry (with Por- 
trait) x v. — Aurora Leigh rv. 


Browning, Robert, + 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4v. 


Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the “Cachalot” 2 v. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, + 1873. 
Pelham (with Portrait) 1 v. — Eugene 
Aram 1 v. — Paul Clifford rv. — Zanoni 
1v.—The Last Days of Pompeii 1v. — 
The Disowned 1 v. — Ernest Maltravers 
1v.— Alice 1 v.— Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine r v. — Devereux r v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland 1 v. — Rienzi 
2v..— Night and Morning 1 v. — Athens 
2 v. — The Poems and Ballads of Schiller 
ıv.— Lucretia 2 v. — The NewTinion, and 
St.Stephen’sıv. —The Caxtons 2 v.— My 
Novel 4 v. — What will he do with it? 4 v. 
— Dramatic Works 2 v. — Caxtoniana 2 v. 
— The Lost Tales of Miletus ı v. — Mis- 
cellaneous Prose Works 4 v. — Odes and 
Epodesof Horace 2v. — KenelmChillingly 
4 v. — The Coming Race ı v. — The Pa- 
risians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spartan 1 v. 


Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord Dalling), 
+ 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 
Bunyan, John, + 1688. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress ı v. 
“Buried Alone,” Author ot (Charles 
Wood). 
Buried Alone ı v: 


Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodgson (Am.). 


Through one Administration 2 v.— Little 
Lord Fauntleroy 1 v. — Sara Crewe, 


and Editha’s Burglar r v. — The Pretty 
Sister of José ı v. — The Secret Garden 1 v. 


Burney, Miss (Madame _D’Arblay), 
t 1840. 


Evelina ı v. 


Burns, Robert, t 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Burroughs, Edgar Rice (Am.). 
Tarzan of the Apes ı v. — The Return 
of Tarzan 1 v.— Jungle Tales of Tarzan 1 v. 
— The Beasts of Tarzan ı v. — Tarzan 
and the Golden Lion r v. — The Son of 
Tarzan 1 v. 


Burton, Richard F., + 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 


Bury, Baroness de: wide “All for Greed.” 


Butler, A.J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 


Buxton, Mrs. B, H., + 188r. 
Jennie of ‘‘The Prince’s,” 2 v.— Won 
2 v.— Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 


Byron, Lord, t 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 


Caffyn, Mrs. Mannington (lota). 
A Yellow Aster ı v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 


Caine, Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 v. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
White Prophet 2 v. — The Woman thou 
gavest me 3 v.— The Master of Man 2 v. 
Caine, William. 
The Strangeness of Noel Carton ı v. — 
Mendoza and a Little Lady 1 v. — The 
Author of * Trixie” 1 v. — Lady Sheba’s 
Last Stunt 1 v. 


Cameron, Verney Lovett. 
Across Africa 2 v. 


Cannan, Gilbert. 

Annette and Bennett 1 v. 
Campbell Praed: vide Praed, 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette, t 1909. 


Not Like other Girls 2 v. — * But Men 
must Work” 1 v.— Sir Godfrey’s Grand- 


daughters 2v.— The Old, Old Story 2 v 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 v. — A Passage Perilous 2 v.— At 
the Moorings 2 v. 


Carlyle, Thomas, t 188r. 


The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller 1 v.— Essays on Goethe r v. 
— On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the 
Heroic in History 1 v. — Historical and 
Political Essays 1 v. — Essays on German 
“Literature 1 v. 


Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 
Problems of To-Day ı v. 


Carr, Alaric. 
Treherne’s Tenıptation 2 v. 


Castle, Agnes & Egerton, 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs 1 v. — Rose of the World 1 v. — 
French Nan 1 v. — “If Youth butknew!” 
1 v. — My Merry Rockhurst 1 v. — Flower 
o’ the Orange 1 v. — Wroth 2 v. — Dia- 
mond Cut Paste 1v. — The Lost Iphigenia 
1 v. — Love Gilds the Scene 1 v. — The 
Grip of Life 2 v. — Chance the Piper ı v. 


Castle, Egerton. 


Consequences 2 v. — “La Bella,” and 
Others ı v. 


Charles, Mrs, Elizabeth Rundle, + 1896: 
vide “Chronicles of the Schönberg- 
Cotta Family.” 


Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, ț 1880. 
Oliver of the Milli v. (Vide p. 29.) 


Chesterfield, Earl of. 
Letters to his Son x v. 


Chesterton, G. K. 
The Man who was Thursday 1v. — What’s 
Wrong with the World ı v. — The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown 1 v. — The Flying 
Inn 1 v. — Tales of the Long Bow ı v. 


Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Diana Tempest 2 v, — Red Pottage 2 v. 
— Moth and Rust r v. — Prisoners 2 v. — 
The Lowest Rung 1 v. — Notwithstanding 
TE 


Christian, Princess: v/e Alice, Grand- 
Duchess of Hesse, 


“Chronicles of the Schönberg-Cotta 
Family,” Author of (Mrs. E. Rundle 
Charles), ¢ 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schönberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — On Both Sides of the Sea 2 v. 
— Winifred Bertram 1 v. — Diary of Mrs. 
Kitty Trevylyan 1 v. — The Victory of the 
Vanquished 1 v. — The Cottage by the 
Cathedral and other Parables 1 v, — 
Against the Stream 2 v. — The Bertram 
Family 2 v. — Conquering and to Conquer 
1 v. — Lapsed, but not Lost 1 v. 


Churchill, Winston (Am.). 
Mr. Crewe’s Career 2 v. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: vide Twain. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman 1 v. 
— The Last Touches, and other Stories 1 v. 
— Mrs. Keith's Crime 1 v. — A Flash of 
Summer 1 v. — A Woman Alone 1 v. — 
Woodside Farm 1 v. — The Modern Way 
1 v. — The Getting Well of Dorothy rv. 
— Mere Stories 1 v. — Eve’s Lover, and 
"Other Stories 1 v. — Sir George’s Ob- 
jection ı v. 


Clive, Mrs. Caroline, + 1873: 
Author of “ Paul Ferroll,” 


Cobbe, Frances Power, ¢ 1904. 
Re-Echoes 1 v. 


Coleridge, C. R. 
An English Squire 2 v. 


Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 


vide 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, t 1834. 
Poems 1 v. 


Collins, Charles Allston, + 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 


Collins, Mortimer, + 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 3 


Collins, Wilkie, + 1889. 

After Dark ı v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
The Woman in White 2 v. — No Name 3 v. 
— Armadale 3 v. — The Moonstone 2 v. — 
Poor Miss Finch 2 v.—The New Magdalen 
2 v. — The Frozen Deep ı v.— The Two 
Destinies 1 v. — My Lady’s Money, and 
Percy and the Prophet ı v. —The Haunted 
Hotel r v. — Jezebel’s Daughter 2 v. — 
Heart and Science 2v. — “I say No,” 2v. 
— The Guilty River, and The Ghost’s 
Touch 1 v. — Blind Love 2 v. 


“Cometh up as a Flower”: vide Rhoda 
Broughton, 


Conrad, Joseph, + 1924- 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest 1 v. — The Secret Agent 1 v. — 
A Set of Six 1 v. — Under Western Eyes 1 v. 
— 'Twixt Land and Sea Tales ı v.— Chance 
2 v. — Almayer’s Folly 1 v. — The Rover 
1 v. — Tales of Hearsay 1 v. 


Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), t 1885. 
Called Back 1 v. — Bound Together 
2v. — A Family Affair 2 v. — Living or 
Dead 2 v. P 


Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), ¢ 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 
Admirals 1 v. — The Jack O’Lantern rv. 
— The Last of the Mohicans 2 v. 


Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine Saunders, 


Corelli, Marie, 
Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds2 v,—“‘Ardath”’ 
3 v.— Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v.— The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World’s Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom 1 v. — The Murder of Delicia r v. — 
Ziska ı v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v.— The 
Master-Christian 2v.—‘‘Temporal Power” 
2 v. — God’s Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions 1 v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The 
Life Everlasting 2 v. — Love—and the 
Philosopher 1 v. 


Cotes, Mrs, Everard. 


Those Delightiul Americans 1 v. — Set in 
Authority x v. — Cousin Cinderella ı v. 


“County, the,” Author of. 
The County ı v. 


Craik, George Lillie, t 1866. 


A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 


Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. Mulock), 

t 1887. 
John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v, — A Life 
for a Life 2 v. — Romantic Tales 1 v. — 
Domestic Stories 1 v. — The Ogilvies r v. 
— Lord Erlistountv.—Christian’s Mistake 
1 v. —A Noble Life r v. — Olive av, — 
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Studies from Life 1 v. — Poems 1 v. — The 
Woman’s Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v.— A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2v. — Fair France 
1v.— My Mother and I ıv.— The Little 
Lame Prince 1 v, — Sermons out of Church 
1v.—The Laurel-Bush; Twolittle Tinkers 
tv. —A Legacy 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking 1 v. — 
Miss Tommy x v. — King Arthur x v. 
(Vide p. 29.) 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 

Lost and Won 1 v. — Faith Unwin’s 
Ordeal 1 v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. —Wini 
fred’s Wooing, etc. 1 v. — Mildred 1 yv. — 
Hero Trevelyan 1 ¥. — Without Kith or 
Kin 2v. — Only a Butterfly ı v. — Sylvia’s 
Choice; Theresa 2 v, — Anne Warwick 
1v. — Dorcas 2 v. — (Vide p. 29.) 


Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


Craven, Mrs, Augustus: vide Lady Fui- 


Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), t 1909. 

Mr. Isaacs ı v. — Doctor Claudius rv. — 
To Leeward 1 v. — A Roman Singer 
ıv.—An American Politician ı v, — 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 v.— Saracinesca 2v. — Marzio’s Crucifix 
1v.—Paul Patoff 2 v.— With theImmortals 
1 v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant’ Ilario 
2 v.— A Cigarette- Maker's Romance 
1v.— Khaled rv. —The Witch of Prague 
2v. — The Three Fates 2v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King ıv. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche 1 v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2v. — Adam 
Johnstone’s Son ı v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2v. — Soprano 2v. — A Ladyof Rome 2v. 
— Arethusa 2 v.— The Primadonna 2 v.— 
The Diva’s Ruby 2 v.— The White Sister 
1 v. — Stradella 1 v. — The Undesirable 
Governess ı v. — Uncanny Tales x v. 


Crockett, S. R., * 1860, t 1914. 
The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2v.— 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls x v. — 
The Dar! 


o' the Moon 2 v. 


Croker, B. M. 


Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happy 
Valley 1 v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere r v. 
— A Nine Days’ Wonder 1 v. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray 1 v. — The Cat’s- 
Paw 1 v. — Katherine the Arrogant 1 v. — 
Fame 1 v. — Babes in the Wood 1 v, — A 
Rolling Stone 1 v. — The Serpent's Tooth 
1 v, — In Old Madras 1 v. — Lismoyle ı v. 
— The Chaperon 1 v. — The Pagoda 
Tree 1 v. 


Cross, J. W.: vide George Eliot's Life, 
Cudlip, Mrs, Pender: v/de A. Thomas. 


Cummins, Miss (Am.), t 1866. 


The Lamplighter 1 v. — El Fureidis 1 v. — 
Haunted Hearts ı v. 


Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 
“Daily News.” 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 
~Danby, Frank. 
The Heart of a Child 2 v. — An Incom- 
pleat Etonian 2 v. — Let the Roof fallin 2v, 
Dane, Clemence. 
A Bill of Divorcement; Legend 1 v, 


“Dark,” Author of. 
Dark rv. 


Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 


Gallegher, etc. 1 v. — Van Bibber and 
Others 1 v. — Ranson’s Folly x v. 


De Foe, Daniel, ț 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe 2 v. 
Delafield, E. M. 
Mrs, Harter 1v. 
Deland, Margaret (Am.), 
John Ward, Preacher ı v. 
“Democracy,” Author of (Am.), 
Democracy ı v. 
De Morgan, William. 
Joseph Vance 2 v. 
“Demos,” Author of: v. George Gissing. 


De Quincey, Thomas. 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 1 v. 
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“Diary and Notes”: wide Author of. 
“Horace Templeton.” 


Dickens, Charles, t 1870. 

2 v. — American 
Notes ı v. — Oliver Twist 2 v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2v. — Sketches 1 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth 1 v.— Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 v. — Pictures from Italy 1 v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 v.— David Copperfield 3 v. — 
Bleak House 4 v, — A Child’s History of 
England (2 v. 8° M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
rv. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
1v. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller 1 v. 
— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. 1 v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody's 
Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings; Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold’s Prescriptions; Mugby Junction 1 v. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
1v. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldest Daughter 
4Y. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Taies, and John Forster. 


Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie Collins. 


No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford ı v. 


oop Benjamin, Lord Beaconsfield, 
t 1881. 

Coningsby 1 v. — Sybil x v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) 1 v. — Alroy rv. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple 1 v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. — One 
Doubtful Hour ı v. 


Dixon, W. Hepworth, + 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon rv. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v.— Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 v. — Free Russia 2 v.— History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 


Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 


Dowie, Ménie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians ı v. 


Doyle, Sir A. Conan, 

The Sign of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 
2 v.— The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales 1 v. — The White Company 
2 v.—A Study in Scarlet ı v. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes zv. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 v. — The Stark Munro Letterssiı v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 1 v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac ıv.— 
The Tragedy of the Korosko r v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green Flag ı v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa 1 v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes x v. — Adventures of Gerard 1 v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2v. — Through the Magie Door ı v. 
— Round the Fire Stories 1 v. — The Mys- 
tery of Cloomber 1 v. — The Last Galley 
ıv.— The Lost World r v. — The Poison 
Belt 1 v. 


Drummond, Professor Henry, t 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life ı v. 


Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes ı v. 


Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide Mrs, 
Cotes. 


Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dunton, 


Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles x v. 


Eastwick, Edward B., t 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah 1 v. 


Edgeworth, Marla: vide p. 29. 


Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman 2 v. — Ought 
we to visither?2 v.— A Vagabond Heroine 
1 v. — Leah: A Woman of Fashion 2 v. — 
A Blue-Stocking 1 v. — Jet: Her Face or 
Her Fortune? ı v. — Vivian the Beauty rv. 
— A Ballroom Repentance 2v. — AGirton 
Girl 2 v. — A Playwright’s Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths r v. — Peari-Powder 1 v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., t 1892. 


Barbara’s History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2v. — Hand and Glove 1 v.— Half a Mil- 
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lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham’s Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. -- 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Vad- 
leys 1 v. — Monsieur Maurice ı v.— A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
ıv.—A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


Edwards, M. Betham-: vzde Betham, 


Eggleston, Edward (Am.), t 1902. 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans—Mrs. Cross), 
+ 1880. 

Scenes ‚of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v, — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob 1 v, — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such 1 v.— 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
1 v. — George Eliot’s Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 


“Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 
Author of. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden ı v.— 
The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla’s Fort- 
night ı v. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen rv. — Fräulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther ı v. — Vera ı v. — The En- 
chanted April ı v. — Love ı v, 


Elliot, Mrs. Frances, ¢ 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2v.— 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily 1 v. — Pictures of Old 
Romety.—The Diary ofanIdieWomanin 
Spain 2 v. — The Red Cardinal 1 v. — 
The Story of Sophia ı v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople ı v, — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. y 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), + 1882. 
Representative Men ı v. — Essays rv. — 
Nature and Thought r v. — English Traits 
1 v. — Conduct of Life ı v. 


“English Fairy Tales.” 


Erroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling 1v. 


Esler, E. Rentoul, 
The Way they loved at Grimpat ı v. 


Iv. 


“Estelle Russell,” Author of, 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 


Esterre-Keeling, Elsa D’. 
Three Sisters 1 v.— A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1v.— The Professor's Wooing rv. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
rv. — Orchardscroft 1 v. — Appassionata 
1v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen’s Serf ı v. 


“Euthanasia,” Author of. 
Euthanasia 1 v. 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia, + 1885. 
Jackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot 1 v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing ı v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales ı v. 

“Expiated,” Author of. 


Expiated 2 v. 
Fargus, F. J.: vzde Hugh Conway, 


Farrar, F. W. (Dean), ¢ 1903- 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 


“Fate of Fenella, the,” Authors of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors rv. 


Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide E, T. 
Fowler. 


Felkin; Mrs.; ode E, T. Fowler. 
Fendall, Percy: vse F. ©. Philips. 


Fenn, George Manville. 
The Parson 0’ Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 


~ Fielding, Henry, t 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 
Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.): vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Fitzgerald, Edward, 
Rubäiyät of Omar Khayyám x v, 
Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature 


John Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — nt pape — John 
Locke.— Thomas Gray (vol.500, published 
1860) ı v. 


Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet ı v.— Andromeda 2 v. 
Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. 


My Experiences of the War hetween 
France and Germany 2 v.— Memories 
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and Studies of War and Peace 2v. — Vide 
also „Daily News,’’ War Correspondence. 


Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. 


Forrester, Mrs. 


Viva 2 v. — Rhona 2 v. — My Lord and 
My Lady 2 v. — I have Lived and Loved 
2 v. — June 2 v. — Although he wasa Lord, 
and otherTalesr v. — Corisande,and other 
Talesıv.—OnceAgain2v.—Ofthe World, 
Worldly x v:— Dearest 2 v. — The Light 
of other Days 1 v. — Too Late Repented 
Iv. 


Forster, John, t 1876. 


The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 


Fothergill, Jessie. 
The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and * One of Three” 
1 v. — Peril 2 v. — Borderland 2 v. 


“Found Dead,” Author of: vide James 
Payn. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. Alfred 
Laurence Felkin). 


A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 v. — Fuel of Fire r v. — Place and 
Power 2 v. — In Subjection 2 v. — Miss 
Fallowfield’s Fortune ı v. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. A. L. 
Felkin), & Alfred Laurence Felkin. 


Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 


Fox, Caroline, ł 187r. 


Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 v. 


“Frank Fairlegh,” Author of (F. E. 
Smedley), t 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 


Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius ı v. 


Frederic, Harold (Am.), ¢ 1898. 
Dlumination 2 v. 


Freeman, Edward A., t 1892. 


The Growth of the English Constitution 
1 v. — Sketches from French Travel r v. 


Froude, James Anthony, + 1894. 


Oceana r v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays 1 v. 


Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, t 1885. 
Ellen Middleton x v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Teo Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 v. — Mrs. Geralds’ Niece 2 v. — The 
Notary’s Daughter 1 v. — The Lilies ofthe 
Valley, and The House of Penarvan rv. — 
The Life of Luisa de Carvajal 1 v. — A 
Will and a Way, and The Handkerchief 
at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 2 v. (by Mrs. 
Augustus Craven, translated by Lady Ful- 
lerton). — Laurentia 1 v. 


Galsworthy, John. e 

The Man of Property 2 v. — The Country 
House 1 v.— Fraternity r v. — Villa Rubein 
tv. — A Man of Devon, etc. 1 v. — A 
Motley 1v. — The Patrician 1 v. — Justice, 
and Other Plays rv. — The Silver Box, 
and Other Plays 1 v. — The Inn of Tran- 
quillity x v.— The Island Pharisees 1 v. -— 
The Dark Flower 1 v. — A Bit o’ Love, 
and Other Plays 1 v. — A Family Man, 
and Other Plays 1 v. — Captures 1 v. — 
The White Monkey ı v. 


Gardiner: vide Lady Blessington. 


Gaskell, Mrs., t 1865. 
Mary Barton 1 v. — Ruth 2 v. — Lizzie 
Leigh, and other Tales r v. — The Life of 
Charlotte Bronté 2 v. — Lois the Witch, 
etc. 1 v. — Sylvia’s Lovers 2 v. — Wives 
and Daughters 3 v. — Cranford ı v. 


“Geraldine Hawthorne,” Author of: 
vide Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Longard de 
Longgarde). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha ı v. — Ortho- 
dox tv. — The Wrong Man 1v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation ı v. — One Yeat rv. —The 
Supreme Crime 1 v. — The Blood-Tax 1 v. 
— The Eternal Woman 1 v. — Made of 
Money 1 v. — The Bridge of Life 1 v. — 
The Three Essentials ı v. — The Improb- 
able Idyl 1 v. — The Compromise 2 v. — 
Itinerant Daughters r v. — Restitution 1 v; 
— Pompand Circumstance rv. — The Grass 
Widow 1 v. — A Glorious Lie 1 v. — The 
City of Enticement 1 v.— Exotic Martha rv. 
—The Unworthy Pact 1 v.— The Waters 
of Lethe ı v. — The Austrian Officer at 
Work and at Play ı v. 
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Gerard, E. (Emily de Zaszowska). 


A Secret Mission 1 v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v. * 


Gibbon, Perceval. 
The Adventures of Miss Gregory x v. 


Giberne, Agnes, 
The Curate’s Home tv. 


Gissing, George, + 1903. 
Demos 2v. — New Grub Street 2 v. 


Gladstone, W. E., t 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion ı vw. — Bulgarian, Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts ı v. 


Glyn, Elinor. 

The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
fiections of Ambrosine 1 v.— The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline 1 v. — Beyond the 
Rocks 1 v. — Three Weeks 1 v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America ı v.— His Hour rv. 
— The Reason Why 1 v.— Halcyone ı v.— 
The Contrast 1 v.— Guinevere’s Lover 1 v. 
— Man and Maid ı v.— Six Days 1 v. — 
The Great Moment 1 v. 


Godfrey, Hal: vzde Charlotte O'Conor 
Eccles. 


Goldring, Douglas. 
Nobody Knows ı v. 


Goldsmith, Oliver, + 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) ı v. 


Goodman, Edward J, 
Too Curious 1 v. 


Gordon, Julien (Am.), 
A Diplomat's Diary ı v. 


Gordon, Major-Gen. C. G., + 1885. 
His Journals at Kartoum (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 


Gore, Mrs., t 1861. 
Castles in the Air rv. — The Dean’s 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammpbn 2 v. — A Life’s Lessons 
2v. — The Two Aristocracies 2v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 

Grand, Sarah, 
Our Manifold Nature r v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments 1 v. 


Grant, Miss. 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 


— My Heart’s in the Highlands 2 v, — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. 


Gray, Maxwell, 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2v. — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 


Grenville: Murray, E. C. (Trois-Etoiles), 
+ 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v, — Fhe Boudoir Cabal 3v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk //4rst 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-da: 
1 v. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
1 v. — That Artful Vicar 2v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks ı v. — People Ihave met 1 v. 


Grey, Zane (Am.). 
Tappan’s Burro, and Other Stories 1 v. — 


The Call of the Canyon 1 v.— The Thun- 
dering Herd x v. 


Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) ı v. 


Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese ı v. 


Gunter, A.C, (Am.), ¢ 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York ı v. 


Guthrie, F. Anstey: vide Anstey. 


“Guy Livingstone,” Author of (George 
Alfred Laurence), + 1876. 


Guy Livingstone ı v. — Sword and 
Gown 1 v. — Barren Honour 1 v. — 
Border and Bastiller v. — Maurice Dering 
I v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 


Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen’s Babies & Other People’s Chil- 
dren 1 v. — The Bowsham Puzzle 1 v. — 
Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins 1 v. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider + 1925. 


King Solomon’s Mines rv. — She 2v. — 
Jess 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 
Witch’s Head 2 v. — Maiwa’s Revenge 
1v. — Mr. Meeson’s Will 1 v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
Allan’s Wife 1 v.— Beatrice 2 v.— Dawn 
2 v. — Montezuma’s Daughter 2 v.— The 
People of the Mist 2v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 
Heart of the World 2v.— The Wizard 
1 v. — Doctor Therne 1 v. — Swallow 
2 v.— Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa 1 v. — Lysbeth 2v. — A Winter 


Pilgrimage 2v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 
— Ayesha. The Return of ‘She’ 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita 1 v. 
— Far Margaret 2 v. — The Lady of 
Blossholme 1 v. — Morning Star 1 v. — 
Queen Sheba’s Ring 1 v. — Red Eve ı v. 
— Marie 1 v, — Child of Storm 1 v.— The 
Wanderer’s Necklace rv. — Wisdom’s 
Daughter 1 v. — Heu-Heu, or The Mon- 
ster 1 v. — Queen of the Dawn ı v. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider, & Andrew Lang, 
The World’s Desire 2 v. 


Hall, Mrs. S. C., + 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 v. -- Marian 2 v. 


Hamerton, P. G., t 1894. 
Marmorne 1v. — French and English 2v. 


Hardy, Rev. E. J. i 
How to be Happy though Married 1 v. — 
Still Happy though Married ı v. 


Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of * Not 
Easily Jealous.” 


Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2v. — A Laodicean 2v. — wo on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v 
— A Group of Noble Dames ı v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2v. — Life’s Little 
Ironies 1 v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v, —A 
Changed Man 1 v. — The Romantic Ad- 
ventures of a Milkmaid r v. 


Harland, Henry (Am.), + 1905. 
The Lady Paramount ı v, 


Harraden, Beatrice. 
Ships that pass in the Night rv. — In 
Varying Moods ı v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man 1 v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — The Scholar's Daughter 1 v. 
— Interplay 2 v. — Out ofthe Wreck I Rise 
1 v. — Patuffa r v. — Youth Calling ı v. 


Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin's Vineyard r v. 


Harrison, Mrs.: v:e Lucas Malet. 


Harte, Bret (Am.), t 1902. 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills x v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
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Two Men of Sandy Bar rv. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales 1 v. — Drift from 
Two Shoresıv —) eff Briggs’s Love Story, 
and other Tales r v. — Flip, and other 
Stories ı v. — On the Frontier ı v. — By 
Shore and Sedge r v. — Maruja r v. — 
Snow-bound at Kagle’s, and Devil's Ford 
ıv.— The Crusade of the “Excelsior” r v. 
— The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and 
other Tales rv. — A Waif of the Plains rv. 
— A First Family of Tasajara 1 v. — Sally 
Dows, etc. r v. — A Protégée of Jack 
Hamlin’s, etc. 1 v. — The Bell-Ringer 
of Angel’s, etc. 1 v. — Clarence 1 v. — 
The Ancestors of Peter Atherly, etc, 1v.— 
Tales of Trail and Town 1 v. — Mr. Jack 
Hamlin’s Mediation, and other Storiesr v. 
— From Sand-Hill to Pine r v. — Under 
the Redwoods 1 v. — Trent’s Trust 1 v. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter r v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from his English Note-Books 2 v. 

Hay, John (Am.), + 1905: vide “The 

Bread-Winners,” Author of. 

Hay, Marie, 

Mas’aniello 1 v, — The Evil Vineyard ı v. 


Hearn, Lafcadio, + 1906. 
Kokoro 1 v. — Kwaidan r v. — Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan (first Series) ı v. 
— Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Second 
Series) ı v.— Gleanings in Buddha-Fields 
rv. — Out of the East 1v. — The Romance 
of the Milky Way, etc. 1 v. 


Hector, Mrs.: wide Mrs. Alexander, 
“Heir of Redolyffe, the,” Author of 
vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, t 1875. 

Friends in Council 2 v.— Ivan de Biron 2v., 
Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, t 1835. 

Select Poetical Works ı v. 
Henry, 0 (Am.). 

Cabbages and Kings ı v. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph (Am.). 
Java Head 1 v.— Cytherea 1 v. — Moun- 
tain Blood 1v. — The Three Black Pennys 
1 v. — Linda Condon 1 v. — The Bright 
Shawl 1 v. — Balisand x v. 


Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers 1 v, — Little Novels 
of Italy ı v. — New Canterbury Tales 1 v, 
— The Queen’s Quair; or, The Six Years’ 
Tragedy 2 v. — Fond Adventures 1 v. — 
The Fool Errant 2 v. — The Stooping Lady 
tv. — The Spanish Jade ı v. — Halfway 
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Hous 2 v — Open Country x v. — Rest 
Harrow 1 v. — Brazenhead the Great1 v.— 
The Song of Renny 1v. — Lore of Proser- 
pine r v. — Bendish rv. 


Hichens, Robert. 
Flames 2v. — The Slave 2v. — Felix 2v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v.— The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories r v. — The Call of the 
Blood 2 v, — A Spirit in Prison 2 v. — 
Barbary Sheep 1 v. — Bella Donna 2v. — 
The Spell of Egypt x v. —The Dweller on 
the Threshold r v. — The Fruitful Vine z v. 
— The Londoners 1 v.— An Imaginative 
Man 1v. — The Way of Ambition 2 v.— 
The Holy Land 1 v. — The Last Time, and 
Other Stories 1 v.— After the Verdict 2v. 


Hobart Pasha, Admiral, + 1886. 
Sketches from my Life x v. 


Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. Craigie) 
{Am.), ¢ 1906. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham 1 v. — The Serious Wooing 
1 v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 


Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court av. 


Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
xv. — The Gods Arrive 1 v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow 1 v. — Great Low- 
lands r v. — A Garden of Spinsters 1 v. 


Holme Lee: vse Harriet Parr. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), + 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
x v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table 1 v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table ı v. 


Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 

Mr. Witt’s Widow ı v. — Half a Hero 
1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 1 v. — The 
Heartof Princess Usra ı v. — Simon Dale 
2 v. — Rupert of Hentzau 1 v. — The 
King’s Mirror 2 v. — Quisanté 1 v. — The 
Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double Harness 
2 v.— A Servantofthe Public 2 v. — Sophy 
of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two People2v. 
— The Great Miss Driver 2 v. 


Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France 1 v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungéons 
of Old Paris r v.— The Silent Gate ry. — 
The Women Napoleon Loved r v. — The 
Romance of Fraud 1 v. 


“Horace Templeton,” Author of. 
Diary and Notes rv. 


Hornung, Ernest William: 

A Bride from the Bush" r v. — Under 
Two Skies 1 v. — Some Persons Unknown 
1 v. — The Amateur Cracksman 1 v. — 
The Rogue's March 1 v. — Peccavi r v. 
— The Black Mask 1 v. —The Shadow of 
the Rope r v. — No Hero 1 v. — Denis 
Dent ı v. — A Thief in the Night iv. — 
Dead Men Tell No Tales ı y. — Mr. Justice 
Raffles ı v. — The Camera Fiend ı v. — 
Fathers of Men 2 v. — The Thousandth 
Woman r v. — The Crime Doctor ı v. 


“Household Words.” 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 185r-56. 
if v. —Novets and Tass reprinted from 
ousehold Words by Charles Dickens. 


"1856-59. 11 v. 


Houstoun, Mrs.: vide “Recommended to 
Mercy.” 


“How to be Happy though Married”: 
vide Rev. E. J. Hardy. 


Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), ¢ 1898. 


Aunt Serena ı v. — Guenn 2 v. — Tony, 
the Maid, etc. 1 v. 


Howard, Blanche Willis, + 1898, & Wil- 
liam Sharp (Am.), t 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife 1 v. 


Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A- Foregone Conclusion 1 v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook ı v. — A Modern 
Instance 2v. — The Undiscovered Country 
ı v.— Venetian Life (with Portrait) 1 v. 
— Italian Journeys 1 v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance 1 v. — Their Wedding Journey 
1 v.— A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli’s Marriage rv.— A Woman’s 
Reason 2v. — Dr. Breen’s Practice rv. — 
Miss Bellard’s Inspiration r v. 


Hughes, Thomas, ¢ 1808. 
Tom Brown’s School-Days x v. 


Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Loys, Lord 
Berresford, and other Tales 1 v. — Ross- 
moyne 2 v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. 1 v. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week’s Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington 1 v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
— Lady Valworth’s Diamonds rv. — A 
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Modern Circe 2v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon, Mrs. Vereker ı v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. 1v.— A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories rv. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess 1 v. — Lady Verner’s 
Flight ı v. — Nora Creina 2 v. — A Mad 
Prank, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Hoyden 2 v. — Peter’s Wife 2v. — A Tug 
of War 1 v. — The Professor’s Experiment 
2 v. — A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A 
Lonely Girl 1 v. — Lovice 1 v. — The 
Coming of Chloe 1 v. 


Hunt, Mrs.: vide Beaumont. 


Hunt, Violet. 
The Human Interest 1 v. — White Rose 
of Weary Leaf 2 v. — The Wife of Alta- 
mont I v. 


Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 
Kingsmead1v.—The Lordship of Love 2 v. 
— The Green Patch ı v. — Julia r v. — 
Candy, and Other Stories r v. z 


Ingelow, Jean, t 1897. . 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 y. — Don John 2 v. 


Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow 1v. 


Ingram, John H.: vide Poe. 
lota: vide Mrs. Caffyn. - 


Irving, Washington (Am.), ¢ 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
The Life of Mahomet 1 v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet ı v.—Oliver Gold- 
smith r v. — Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost 
1v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 


Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) (Am.), + 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 


Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Cargoes 1 v. — The Skipper’s 
Wooing, and The Brown Man’s Servant 
ıv.— Sea Urchins 1 v. — A Master of 
Craft ı v.— Light Freights ı v. — At Sun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge 1 y. 
— Odd Craft 1 v. — Dialstone Lane v. 
— Captains All r v. — Short Cruises ı v. 
— Salthaven i v.— Sailors’ Knots x v. — 
Ship’s Company ı v. 


James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock ı v. 


James, G. P. R., t 1860. 
Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
Forest Days v. — The False Heir 1 v. — 


Arabella Stuart 1 v. — Rose d’Albret 
ıv.--Arrah Neil r v.— Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler 1 v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp 1_v. — Heidelberg 
t v. — The Gipsy 1 v. — Darnley ı v. — 
Russell 2 v. — Sir Theodore Broughton 2v. 


James, Henry (Am.). 

The Europeans 1 v. — Daisy Miller; An 
International Episode; Four Meetings 1 v. 
— Roderick Hudson 2 v. — The Madonna 
of the Future, ete. 1 v. — Confidence 1 v. 
— Washington Square, etc. 2 v. — The 
Portrait of a Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 
1v. — The Siege of London; The Point 
of View; A Passionate Pilgrim ı v. — 
Portraits of Places 1 v. — A Little Tour in 
France 1 v. — The Finer Grain ı v. 


Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, t 1885. 
“Who Breaks—Pays” 1 v. — Skir- 
mishing x v. — Once and Again 2 v.— 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Jupiter’s 
Daughters ı v. 


Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginx’s Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 


“ Jennie of ‘The Prince’s,’” Author of: 
vide B. H, Buxton. 


Jerome, Jerome K. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v.— Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes 1 v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
ı v. — Three Men on the Bummel t v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk ı v. 
— Tommy and Co. 1 v. — Idle Ideasin 1905 
1 v. — The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
1 ve — The Angel and the Author—and 
Others 1 v.—They and I, rv.— All Roads 
Lead to Calvary 1 v. — Anthony John t v. 


Jerrold, Douglas, + 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 


“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” Author of: 
vide Mrs. Craik. 


Johnny Ludiow: vide Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Johnson, Samuel, t 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 


wes 


BO >; 


Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 


“Joshua Davidson,” Author of: wide 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


Kavanagh, Miss Julia, + 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1 v. — 
Adele 3 v. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v.— Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters r v. — English Women of Letters 
ıv.— Queen Mah 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Dora 2 v. — Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — 
John Dorrien 3 v. — Two Lilies av. — 
Forget-me-nots 2v. (Vide p. 29.) 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila. 
The End of the House of Alard ı y. 


Keary, Annie, t 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly av. 


Keary, C. F. 
The Mount r v. 


Keeling, D’Esterre-: vide Esterre, 


Kempis, Thomas A. _ 
Tbe Imitation of Cbrist. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. 1 v. 


Kennedy, Margaret. 
The Constant Nymph ı v. 

Kimbail, Richard B. (Am.), ¢ 1892. 
Saint Leger ı v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad ı v, — Undercurrents ry. — 
Was he Successful? x v. 

Kinglake, A. W., t 1891. 

Eothen r v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, t+ 1875. 

Westward ho! 2 v. — Two Years ago 2 v. 
— Hypatia 2 v, — Hereward the Wake 
2 v. — At Last 2 v, 


Kingsley, Henry, + 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot r v, — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court iv. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Reginald Hetherege 2 v. 
— The Grange Garden 2 v. 


Kinross, Albert. 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere ı v. 
Kipling, Rudyard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills ı v. — The 
Second Jungle Book ı v. — The Seven 
Seas r v. — “Captains Courageous” 
ı v. — The Day’s Work r v. — A Fleet 
in Being rv.—Stalky & Co. 1v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night 1 v.— Kim 1 v. — Just So Stories r v. 
— The Five Nations x v. — Traffics and 


Tauchnitz Edition. 


— ——— n ér 


Complete List. 

A 62S 2 ea eee, 
Discoveries t v. — Puck of Pook’s Hill 1 v. 
— Actions and Reactions 1 v. — Rewards 
and Fairies 1 y. 


Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor ı v. 


Lamb, Charles, + 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana rv. (Vide 
p- 29.) 

Lang, Andrew: vide H, Rider Haggard, 


Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May ıv. 


“Last of the Cavaliers, the,” Author of 
(Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 


taszowska, Mme de: wide E, Gerard, 


Laurence, George Alfred: wide “Guy 
Livingstone.” 


Lawless, the Hon. Emily, ¢ 1913. 
Hurrish r v. 


Lee, Holme: vzge Harriet Parr. 


Lee, Vernon. 

at hg 2 etc. x1 v. — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods x v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo 1 v. — The Spirit of 
Rome, and Laurus Nobilis ı v. — Vanitas 
1 v. — Louis Norbert 1 v. — The Senti- 
mental Traveller r v. — The Tower of the 
Mirrors x v. — The Golden Keys 1 v. 


Le Fanu, J. S., ¢ 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 y, 


Lemon, Mark, t 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hail, 
and other Tales 2 v, — Golden Fetters 2 v, 


Lever, Charles, + 1872. 

The O’Donoghue ı v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O’Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O’ Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of “Ours” 3. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v, — The Daltons 4 v. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro’ Martin 3 v.— The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2v. — Roland Cashel 
3v.— Davenport Dunn 3 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v.— One of Them 2v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Barrington 2 v. — 
A Day's Ride 2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. 
—Tony Butler 2v.—Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
2 v. — The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly 
2v.— A Rent ina Cloud 1 v. — That Boy 
of Norcott’s 1 v. — St. Patrick’s Eve; Paul 
Gosslett’s Confessions 1 v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 


—_— a a 
vane 
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- Levett-Yeats, S. 
The Honour ‘of Savelli ı v. — The 
Chevalier d’ Auriac 1 v, — The Traitor’s 
Way ıv. — The Lord Protector 1 v. — 
Orrain ı v. 

Lewes, G. H., ¢ 1878. 
Ranthorpe 1 v. — The Physiology ot 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting ı v. 

Lewis, Sinclair. 

« Babbitt ı v. — Our Mr. Wrenn tv. — 

Arrowsmith 1 v. 

Linton, Mrs, E, Lynn, + 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
x v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v: — The 

` World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 

Lord? 2 v. —Todhunters’at Loanin’ Head, 
and other Stories 1 v. — lone 2 v. 

Lockhart, L. W. M., t 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Lo Lord Augustus. 
re Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

n, Jack var 

Burning Dayli t x v. — The Call of the 
Wild rv. — When God Laughs ı v. — The 
Sea-Wolf 2 v. — South Sea Tales r v. — 
Martin Eden 2v. — A Son of the Sun rv. 
— The Son of the Wolf ı v. — The Valley 
of the Moon 2 v. 

Longard, Mme de: vide D. Gerard. 

re, Henry Wadsworth (Am.), 

t 1882. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v. — The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy 1 v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song 1 v. — The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems ı v. 


_ Lonsdale, Margaret. 
Sister Dora (with Portrait) ı v. 
Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son r v. — Old Gorgon Graham ı v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal 1 v. 
“Lost Battle, a.” 2v. 
Lowndes, Mrs. Belloo, 
` The Uttermost Farthing 1 v. — Studies in 
Wives 1 v. — When No Man Pursueth 1 v. 
— Jane Oglander 1 v. — The Chink in the 
Armour rv. — Mary Pechell 1 v. — Studies 
ER, in Love and in Terror ı v.— The Lodger ı v. 
>. The End of her Honeymoon 1v. — Why 
$a They Married ı v. — The Terriford Mys- 
a: tery 1 v. — Some Men and Women x v. 
& Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Avebury), 
= * 1834, t 1913. 
= The Pleasures of Life ı v.— The Beau- 
7 


tar ` 


ties of Nature (with Illustrations) ı v. — 

The Use of Life t v. — Scenery of Switzer- 

land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
ddresses 1900-1903 1 V. 


“Lutfullah ” : vide Eastwick. 


Lyall, Edna, t 1903. 
We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Wayfaring Men 2 v. — Hope the 
Hermit 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers 1 v. 


Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 


Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen Meredith), 
t 1891. 
Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 


Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh ı v. — An 
Old Maid’s Love z v. — God’s Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory 1 v.— Some 
Women I have known ı v.— My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman’s Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v.— The New Religion 2 v. 
— Brothers Allı v.—The Price of Lis Doris 
2v.—Harmen Pols: Peasant 1 v.— Eve zv, 


McAulay, Allan (Am.): vide Kate 
pare Re Wiggin. 


Macaulay, Lord, t 1859. 
History of England (with Portrait) 10 v; 
— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome ı v. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays 1 v, — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury ı v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 


Macaulay, Rose. 
Told by an Idiot ı v. — Orphan Island 1 v, 


McCarthy, Justin. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2v. — A History of our Own Times 

v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 

istory of our Own Times 2 vy. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. 1 & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 


MacDonald, George, t 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar’s Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. “Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
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Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales ı v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie 1 v. 

Mackarness, Mrs., t 1881. 

Sunbeam Stories 1 v..— A Peerless 

Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2v. 
Mackay, Eric, t 1898. 

Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 

Poems 1 v. 

Mackenzie, Compton, 

The Old Men of the Sea ı v. 
McKnight, Charles (Am.), + 1881, 

Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 
Maclaren, lan, t 1907. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush x v. — 

The Days of Auld Langsyne 1 v. 
Macleod, Fiona, t 1905. 

Wind and Wave ı v. — The Sunset of Old 

Tales ı v. 

Macleod, Norman, ¢ 1872. 

The Old Lieutenant and his Son ı v. 
Macpherson, James, t 1796: vide Ossian, 
Macquoid, Mrs. 

Patty 2 v. — Miriam’s Marriage 2 v. — Pic- 

tures across the Channel 2 v. — My Story 

2 v. — Diane 2 v. — Beside the River 2v.— 

A Faithful Lover 2 v. 

“Mademoiselle Mori,” Author of (Miss 
Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise ıv. 

— Madame Fontenoy r v. — On the 

Edge’ of the Storm ı v. — The Atelier du 

Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 
Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, E. S. 

Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. Leger 
Harrison). 

Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 v. — The 

History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. — The 

Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score 1 v. — 

Adrian Savage 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of, 

Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 
Mann, Mary E. 

A Winter's Tale ı v. 

Star rv. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 

The Log of the Water Lily x v. 


Mark Twain: vide Twain, 
Marlowe, Christopher. 


Doctor Faustus; Edward the Second; The 
Jew of Malta ı v. 


— The Cedar 


er 
a 
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“Marmorne,” Author of: vide P, @, 
Hamerton. $ 
` “Marriage,” the Authors of (Am.). 
Marriage. Short Stories of Married Life 
by American Writers ı v. 


Marryat, Capt., t 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
Percival Keene 1 v. — Peter Simple 1 v. — 

aphet in Search of a Father ı v. — 

fonsieur Violet 1 v. — The Settlers in 
Canada 1 v. — The Mission rv. — The 
Privateer’s-Man ı v. — The Children ot 
the New-Forest 1 v. — Valerie ı v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v.— The King’s 
Ownıv. (Vide p. 29.) 

Marryat, Florence, + 1899. 
Love’s Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v, — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v.—The Poison of Asps, and otherStories 
1v. — “ My own Child ” 2 v. — A Harvest 
of Wild Oats 2 v. — A Little Stepson 1 v. 
— Written in Fire 2 v.— Her World against 
a Lie 2 v. — The Root of all Evil 2 v. — 
The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — With Cupid’s 
Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the Actress 2 v. — 
Phyllida 2 v. — Facing the Footlights (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Madness, 
and other Stories ı v. — The Ghost of 
Charlotte Cray, and other Stories r v. — 
Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under the Lilies 
and Roses 2 v.— Ihe Heart of] ane Warner 
2v. — The Heir Presumptive 2 v. — The 
Master Passion 2 v. — Spiders of Society 
2 v. — Driven to Bay 2 v. — A Daughter 
of the Tropics 2 v. — Mount Eden, A 
Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin ıv. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 
— The Spirit World 1 v. — The Beautiful 
Soul 1 v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs 1 v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v.— A Passing Madness rv. — The 
Blood of the Vampire 1 v. — A Soul on 
Fire 1 v. — Iris the Avenger r v. 


Marsh, Mrs. Anne, ț 1874. 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2v. — Castle Avon 2v, — Aubrey 2v, — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — The Rose 
of Ashurst 2 v. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, t 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal 1 v. — 
Benvenuta ı v. — Lady Alice x v. — 
Dayspring 1 v. — Life’s Aftermath 1 v. — 


In the East Country ı v. — No. XIIL; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal 1 v. — In 
Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse 1 v. — Alma ı v. — Under Salisbury 
Spire 1 v. — The End Crowns All 1 v. — 
Winchester Meads 1 v. — Eventide Light 
1 v. — Winifrede’s Journal r v. — Bristol 
Bells ı v. — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. — 
Penshurst Castlerv. — Kensington Palace 
1v. — The Master of the Musicians r v. 
— An Escape from the Tower ı v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 
Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of West- 


. minster Abbey ı v. — The Young Queen 


of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul’s 1 v. — (Vide p. 29.) 

Mason, A. E. W, 
The Four Feathers 2 v, — Miranda of 
the Balcony 1 v. — The Courtship of Mor- 


~ rice Buckler 2 v. — The Watchers r v. — 


Running Water r v. — The Broken Road 
1v. — At the Villa Rose r v.— TheTurnstile 
2 v. — The Witness for the Defence ı v. 
— The House of the Arrow 1 v. — The 
Winding Stair 1 v. a 
Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry Reeves). 

“Cherry Ripe!” 2v. — “Land o’ the 
Leal” 1 v. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. rv. — 
Sam’s Sweetheart 2 v.— Eyre’s Acquittal 
2 v. — Found Out 1v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? r v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.) —Blind Justice, and “Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh’’ 1 v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
1v. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v.— 
Cinders 1 v. — ‘‘ Honey” 1 v. — The New 


Lady Teazle, and Other Stories and Essays 


1#. — The Ferryman1 v. — Tally Ho! 2 v. 
— Pigskin and Petticoat 2 v. — Gay Law- 
less 1 v. 


Maugham, W. Somerset, 
The Trembling of a Leaf ı v. — The 
Painted Veil ı v. 

Maurice, Colonel, 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe ı v. 7 


Maurier, bi du, t 1896. 


Trilby 2v. — The Martian 2 v. 


Maxwell, Mrs.: vide Miss Braddon, 


Maxwell, W. B. 
The Ragged Messenger 2 v.—TheGuarded 
Flame 2 v. — Mrs. Thompson 1 v. — The 
Rest Cure r v. — In Cotton Wool 2 v. — 
General Mallock’s Shadow 1 v. — The 
Day’s Journey r v. — Children of the 
Night r v. 


“Mehalah” : vide Baring-Gould. 


Melville, George J. Whyte, t1878. 
Kate Coventry 1 v. — Digby Grand ı v. 
— Good for Nothing 2 v. — The Queen’s 


Maries 2 v. — The Gladiators 2 v. — The, 


Brookes of Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. 
— The Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 
2 v. — M. or N. 1 v. — Contraband r v. 
— Sarchedon 2 v. — Uncle John 2 v. — 
Katerfelto ı v. — Sister Louise 1 v. — 
Rosine 1 v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2v. —Riding Recollections rv. 


Memorial Volumes: vide Five Centuries 
(vol. 500); The New Testament 
(vol. 1000); Henry Morley (vol. 2000); 
Theodore Stanton (vol. 4000). 


Meredith, George, + 1909: 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp’s Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians 1 v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 
— The Egoist 2 v. — Rhoda Fleming 2 v. 


Meredith, Owen: ve Robert Lord Lytton. 


Merrick, Hope. 
Mary-Girl 1 v. 


Merrick, Leonard, 

The Man who was good x v. — This 
Stage of Fools ıv. — Cynthia r v. — One 
Man's View ı v. — The Actor-Manager 
1 v. — The Worldlings 1 v. — When Love 
flies out o’ the Window 1 v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth x v. — The Quaint 
Companions 1 v.—Whispers about Women 
1 v. — The House of Lynch 1 v. — The 
Man who Understood Women, etc. 1v. — 
All the World Wondered, etc. 1v. — The 
Position of Peggy Harper 1 v. 


Merriman, Henry Seton, t 1903. 
Young Mistley 1 v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam r v. — In 
Kedar’s Tents 1 v. — Roden’s Corner 
1v. — The Isle of Unrest 1 v, — The Veivet 
Glove r v. — The Vultures 1 v, — Barlasch 
of the Guard 1 v. — Tomaso’s Fortune, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 


Mill, John Stuart. 
On Liberty and The Subjection of Women 


Iv. 


Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins 1 v. 


Milton, John, + 1674. 
Poetical Works ı v. 


“Miss Molly,” Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne ı v. 


“Molly Bawn,” Author of: vide Mrs. 
Hungerford. 


Montgomery, Florence, 


Misunderstood ı v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2v. — Thwarted 1 v. — Wild Mike 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
rv. — Transformed 1 v. — Colonel Norton 
2v. — Prejudged 1 v. — Behind the Scenes 
in the Schoolroom r v. (Vrde p. 29.) 


Moore, Frank Frankfort. 

“I Forbid the Banns’’ 2v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
av.— The Jessamy Bride ı v. — Nell Gwyn 
— Comedian ıv.— A DamselorTwoıv.— 
Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Shipmates in Sun- 
shine 2 v. — The Original Woman ı v. — 
The White Causeway ıv. — The Artful Miss 
Dill ı v. — The Marriage Leaserv.— An 
Amateur Adventuress r v. — Priscilla and 
Charybdis 1 v. — The Food of Love 1 v. — 
The Laird of Craig Athol 1 v. —The Ulster- 
man I v. 


Moore, George. 

Celibates r v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v, — Sister 
Teresa 2v.—The Untilled Field ı v.—Con- 
fessions of a Young Man ı v.—Tle Laker v. 
—Memoirs of my Dead Life 1 v.—Ave 1 v. 
— Spring Days 1 v.— Salve 1 v.— Vale 1 v. 
— The Brook Kerith 2 v. — Muslin 2v. — 
The Coming of Gabrielle ı v. 


Moore, Thomas, t 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5v. 


Morgan, Lady, t 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 


Morley, Hénry, t 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
- Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) ı v. 


Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems ı v. 


Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets 1 v. — A Child 
of the Jago ı v. — To London Town 1 v. 
— Cunning Murrell x v. — The Holeinthe 
Wall ı v.— The Green Eye of Goona 1 v. 
— Divers Vanities x v. — Green Ginger ı v. 
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Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts 1 v. 


Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 


Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 


Murray, Grenville: vide Grenville, 


“My Little Lady,” Author of: vide E, 
Frances Poynter. 


New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) 1 v. 


Newby, Mrs. C.J. 


Common Sense 2 v. 


Nicholls, Mrs.: vide Currer Bell, 


“Nina Balatka,” Author of: vide An- 
thony Trollope. 


“No Church,” Author of (F. Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen:—a Waif 2 v. 


Noel, Lady Augusta. 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


Norris, W. E. 


A Bachelor's Blunder 2 v. — The Rogue 
2v. — Miss Shafto 2v. — Mrs. Fenton 1v. 
— Misadventure 2 v. — Saint Ann’s 1 v. 
— A Victim of Good Luck 1 v. — Clarifa 
Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta’s Marriage 2 v. 
— The Fight for the Crown 1 v. — The 
Widower 1 v. — Giles Ingilby 1 v. — The 
Flower of the Flock 1 v. — His Own Father 
1 v. — The Credit of the County 1 v. — 
Lord Leonard the Luckless ı v. — Nature’s 
Comedian 1 v. — Nigel’s Vocation 1 v. — 
Barham of Beltanaı v. — Harryand Ursula 
1 v, — The Square Peg 1 v, — Pauline 1 v. 
— The Perjurer x v. — Not Guilty r v. — 
Vittoria Victrix 1 v. — Paul’s Paragon 1 v. 
— The Triumphs of Sara x v. — Tony the 
Exceptional ı v. 


Norton, Hon. Mrs., ¢ 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 
2v 

“Not Easily Jealous,” Author of (Miss 


Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 


rg 
Res 


“Novels and Tales": wide “ Household 
Words,” 


“Nursery Rhymes,” Š 
O'Conor Eccles, Charlotte (Hal God- 


frey). 
The Matrimonial Lottery 1 v. 
Oldmeadow, Ernest. 
Susan ı v. 


Oliphant, era; P 1888. 


Altiora Peto 2v. — Masollam 2 v. 

Oliph Mrs., t 1897. 

The ware the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland ı v. — Agnes 2 v. — 


Iv. 


" Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister’s 


Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 


‘Family 1 v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 


Perpetual Curate 2 v, — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May2v. — 
Innocent 2 v — For Love and Life 2v. — 
The Story of Valentine and his Brother 
2v. — Whiteladies 2 v. — The Curate in 
Charge 1 v. — Pheebe, Junior 2v. — Mrs. 
Arthur 2v. — Carita 2 v. — Young Mus- 

ave 2 v. — The Primrose Path 2 v. — 

ithin the Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest 
Heiress in England 2 v. — He that will not 
when he may 2 v.— Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — 
In Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his 
Lass 3 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — 


- Hester 3 v. — The Wizard’s Son 3 v. — A 


Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours on the Green í v. — The 
Duke’s Daughter 1 v. — The Fugitives 1 v. 
—Kirsteen 2v.— Lifeof Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen1 v.—The Heir 


Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 2 v. — 


The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert’s Fortune 
2v. — The Ways of Life 1 v. — Old Mr. 
Tredgold 2 v. 


“One who has kept a Diary”: wrde 
George W. E. Russell. 

Orczy, Baroness, 
Petticoat Government 1 v. — The Scarlet 
Pimpernel 1 v. — I will Repay 1 v.— The 
Elusive Pimpernel rv.—Fire in Stubble 2 v. 
—ATrueW oman ı v.— Meadowsweet r v. 
— Eldorado 2 v. — Unto Cæsar 2 v. — 
Nicolette r v.— The Honourable Jim 1 v. 
— Pimpernel and Rosemary 1 v. 

Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet 1 v. — The Motormaniacs ı v. 
— Harm’s Way ı v. — The Kingdoms of 
the World ı v. 


x 


Ossian. ai 
The Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpherson 1 v. - 


Ouida, + 1908. i 
Idalia oe = Tricotrin 2v.— Puck 2v.— 
Chandos 2v. — Strathmore 2v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
Iv. — Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, and other 
Novelettes 1 v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes 1 v. — Pascarél 2 v. 
— Two little Wooden Shoes 1 v. — Signa 
(with Portrait) 3 v. — In a Winter City 1 v. 
— Ariadné 2 v. — Friendship 2 v. — Moths 
un — A Village Commune 2 v. — In 
Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi ı v. — Wanda 
v. — Frescoes and other Stories ı v. — 
rincess Napraxine 3 v. — Othmar 3 v. — 
A Rainy June (60 Pf.). Don Gesualdo 
(60Pf.). — A House Party ı v. — Guilderoy 
2 v. — Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and other 
Stories rv. — Death Barbara, etc. 1 v. — 
Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver Christ, 
etc. rv. — Toxin, and other Papers ı v. — 
Le Selve, and Tonia r v. — An Altruist, 
and Four Essays 1 v. — La Strega, and 
other Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera 
1 v. — Critical Studies r v.— Helianthus 2v. 


“Qutcasts, the,” Author of: vide “ Roy 
Tellet.” 
Pain, Barry. 
The Exiles of Faloo r v. — Stories in Grey 
1 v. — Stories without Tears 1 v. — The 
New Gulliver, and Other Stories 1 v. 


Parker, Sir Gilbert. 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, & Some People of Egypt 1 v.— The 
Seats of the Mighty 2 v.— The Weavers 2 v. 
— The Judgment House 2 v. 


Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), + 1900. 
Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
rington 2 v. — Her Title of Honour 1 v. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year 1 v. — Kathe- 
rine’s Trial 1 v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v.— Ben Milner’s Wooing 
1 v. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 v. — A Poor Squire ı v. 

Parr, Mrs. 

Dorothy Fox 1 v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon2v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc, 
rv. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

Paston, George. 

A Study in Prejudices r v. — A Fair 
Deceiver ı v. : 

Pasture,Mrs. Henry de la. 

The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square ı v. 
— The Grey Knight r v.—Catherine’s Child 
ıv. — Master Christoph: 


er 2v.— Erica ıv. 
Paul, Mrs.: vide “ Still Waters.” 
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“Paul Ferroll,” Author of (Mrs.Caroline 
Clive), + 1873. 

Paul Ferroll ı v. — Year after Year 1v. 

— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife 1 v. 


Payn, James, t 1898. 

Found Dead r v. — Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest ı v. — Like Fatheg, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil’s Tryst 
xv. — A Woman’s Vengeance 2 v.— 
Murphy's Master 1 v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy2v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v, — 
Walters Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2 v.— By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — High Spirits 1 v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) 1 vy. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
ıv. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon’s Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections t v. — The Talk of the Town 
1 v. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir of the Ages2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
rv. — Glow-Worm Tales (First Sertes) 
1v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v.— A Trying Patient ı v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper 1 v. — 
In Market Overt r v. — Another’s Burden 
etc. 1v.—The Backwater of Life, or Essays 
of a Literary Veteran ı v. 


Peard, Frances Mary. 


One Year2v.—The Rose-Garden 1 v. — 
Thorpe Regis rv. — A Winter Story ı v. 
— A Madrigal, and other Stories r v. — 
Cartouche 1 v. — Mother Molly ı v. — 
Schloss and Town 2 v. — Contradictions 
2 v. — Near Neighbours ı v. — Alicia 
Tennant 1 v. — Madame’s Granddaughter 
1v. — Donna Teresa 1 v: — Number One 
and Number Two 1 v. — The Ring from 
Jaipur 1 v. — The Flying Months ı v. 


Pemberton, Max. 


A Woman of Kronstadt 1 v. — The Garden 
of Swords 1 v.— The Footsteps of a Throne 
1 v. — The Giant’s Gate 2 v. — I crown 
thee King 1 v. — The House under the Sea 
tv. — Red Morn rv. — Beatrice of Venice 
2 v. — Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My 
Sword for Lafayette ı v. — The Lady 


Complete List. 


Evelyn ı v. — The Lodestar 1 v. — Wheels 
of Anarchy 1 v. — Love the Harvester r v. . 
— White Walls r v. — 


` Percy, Bishop Thomas, t 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


Perrin, Alice, 
The Charm ı v. — The Anglo-Indians ı v. 
— The Happy Hunting Ground r v. — 
Government House ı v 


Philips, F. C. 


As in a Looking Glass 1 v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy Smith rv. — 
A Lucky Young Woman 1 v. — Jack and 
Three Jills 1 v. — Young Mr. Ainslie's 
Courtship r v. — Social Vicissitudes ı v. — 
Extenuating Circumstances, and A French 
Marriage 1 v. — More Social Vicissitudes 
1 v. — Constance 2 v. — That Wicked 
Mad’moiselle, etc. 1 v. — A Doctor in 
Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — “One Never 
Knows” 2 v. — Of Course ı v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé 1 v. — My little Hus- 
band x v. — Mrs. Bouverie 1 v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories ıv.— 
A Devil in Nun’s Veiling ıv. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
1 v. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. — If Only, etc. rv. 
— An Unfortunate Blend 1 v. — A Bar- 
rister’s Courtship ı v. 


Philips, F. C., & Percy Fendall, 


A Daughter's Sacrifice rv. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v: — Disciples of Plato 1 v. — A 
Honeymoon—and After ı v. 


Philips, F. C., & C. J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phryne rv. — The Scudamores 
1 v. — A Maiden Fair to See r v. — Sybil 
Ross’s Marriage 1 v. 


Philips, F.C. & A. R. T, 


Life ı v. — Judas, the Woman ı v. 


Phillpotts, Eden, 


Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
1 v. — Sons of the Morning 2v. — The 
Good Red Earth 1 v.— The Striking Hours 
1 v. — The Farm of the Dagger t v. — 
The Golden Fetich ı v. — The Whirlwind 
2v. — The Human Boy Again 1 v.— From 
the Angle of Seventeen ı v. — The Bronze 
Venus 1 v.— The Grey Room ı v. — The 
Red Redmaynés 1 v. — A Human Boy's 
Diary 1 v. — Cheat-the-Boys 1 v. — 
A Voice from the Dark ı v. 
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Phillpotts, E., & Arnold Bennett. 
The Sinews of War ı v. — The Statue 1 v. 


Piddington, Miss: vide Author of “The 
Last of the Cavaliers.” 


Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), + 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir b 1s „Ingram rv. — Tales, 
edited by je n H. Ingram 1 v.— Fantastic 
Tales 1 v. 
Pope, Alexander, t 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 
Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v.—Ersilia 2 v.— Among 
the Hills ı v. 
Praed, Mrs, Campbell. 
Affinities ı v. — The Head Station 2 v. 


Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), t 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward 1 v. 


Prince Consort, the, t 1861. ü 
Speechesand Addresses (with Portr.) 1v. 


Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections r v. — The 
ar Mrs. Fleming ı v. — Time and the 
"Woman ı v. 

Pym, H. N.: vide Caroline Fox. 


Quiller-Couch, Sir A. T. (“Q”). 
I Saw Three Ships 1 v. — Dead Man’s 
Rock 1 v. — Ia and other Tales 1 v. — 
The Ship of Stars 1 v. — Fort Amity ı v. 
— Shakespeare’s Christmas, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — The Mayor of Troy 1 v. — 
Merry-Garden, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Brother Copas ı v. 

Quincey: vide De Quincey. 

Rae, W. Fraser, t 1905. 
Westward by Rail 1 v. — Miss Bayle’s 
Romance 2v. — The Business of Travel tv. 

Raimond, C. E. (Miss Robins) (Am.). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 

North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 

Convert 2 v.— The Florentine Frame ı v. 


_ — "Where are you going to...?”? ıv.— 


_ Way Stations x v. 
“Rajah’s Heir, the.” 2v. ` 


Reade, Charles, t 1884. 

“Tt is never too late to mend” 2 v, — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v, — Put Yourself in his Place 2v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington 1 v. — Christie Johnstone ı v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v.— The Wandering Heir 
rv. — A Woman-Hater 2v. — Readiana 
1 v. — Singleheart and Doubleface ı v. 


Complete List. 


“Recommended to Mercy,” Author of 
(Mrs. Houstoun). 
“Recommended to Mercy” 2 v. — Zoe’s 
“Brand” 2v. 


Reeves, Mrs.: vide Helen Mathers, 


Rhys, Grace, 
Mary Dominic 1 v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila r v, — About many Things 1 v. 


Rice, James: vide Walter Besant. 


Richards, Alfred Bate, ¢ 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 


Richardson, S., ł 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 


Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v. — The Earl’s Promise 2 v. — Mor- 
tomley’s Estate 2 v. 


Ridge, W. Pett. 
Name of Garland 1 v. — Thanks to Sander- 
son 1 v. — Miss Mannering 1 v. — The 
Lunch Basket 1 v. — Just like Aunt Bertha 
tv. 

“ Rita.” 
Souls 1 v. — The Jesters 1 v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming 1 v. — The Pointing 
Finger’: v. — A Manofno Importance v. 
— The House called Hurrish ıy.— Calvary 
2 v. — That.is to say— 1 v. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: vide 

Miss Thackeray. 


Roberts, Miss: vide Author of “Made- 
moiselle Mori.” 


Robertson, Rev. F. W., t 1853. 
Sermons 4 v. 


Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 
Robinson, F.: vide “Wo Church.” 


Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow ı v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 


Ross, Martin: vide Somerville, * 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, + 1882. 
Poems 1 v. — Ballads and Sonnets ı v. 


“Roy Tellet.” 
The tcasts 1 v. — A Draught of 
Lethe ı v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 


Ruck, Berta. 
Sir or Madam? 1 v. — The Dancing Star 
1 v.— Lucky in Love 1 v.— The Clouded 
Pearl 1 v. — The Immortal Girl 1 v. 
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Ruffini, J., t 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio rv. — 
Vincenzo 2v. — A Quiet Nook in the Jura 
tv. — The Paragreens ona Visit to Paris 
Iv. 

Ruskin, John, * 1819, ł 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies ı v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Lastand Munera Pulveris ı v.— The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with 14 Ilustra- 
tions) r v. — Mornings in Florence ı v.— 
St. Mark's Rest 1 v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart 2 v. — The “ Lady 
Maud” 2v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George W. E. > 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who haskepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner’s 
Log-Book ı v. 

“Ruth and her Friends”: vide p. 29. 

Sala, George Augustus, t 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2v. 


Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner’s Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wife av. 


Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
1 v. — Gideon’s Rock, and other Tales 
1v. — The High Mills 2 v, — Sebastian rv. 


Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), tł 1903. 
My Official Wife 1 v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
- Schamyl’s Wooing ı v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — 
A Daughter of Judas r v. — In the Old 
Chateau 1 v. — Miss Devereux of the 
Mariquita 2 v. — Checked Through 2 v. — 
A Modern Corsair 2 v. — In the Swim 
2 v. — The White Lady of Khaminavatka 
2v. — In the House of His Friends 2 v. — 
The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. — A Monte 
Cristo in Khaki 1 v. 

Schreiner, Olive. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
x v. — Woman and Labour r v. 


S Sir Walter, + 1832. 

Waverley 2 v. — The Antiquary r v. 
— lvamioe 2 v. — Kenilworth 1 v — 
Quentin Durward 1 v. — Old Mortality 
x v. — Guy Mannering T v. — Rob Roy 
rv. — The Pirate r v. — The Fortunes 
` of Nigel r v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose 1 v. — The Bride 
‚of Lammermoor 1 v. — The Heartof Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery r v. — The 
Abbot 1 v. — Peveril of the Peak 2v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock ry. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth ı v. — Anne of 
Geierstein ı v. 


Complete List. 


Seeley, Prof. J. R., t 1895. 
Life and Times of Stein 4v. — The Er- 
pansion of England ı v. — Goethe 1 v. 
Sewell, Elizabeth, } 1999: 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 
Shak re, William, + 1616. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays ı v. 
Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, each number sold separately. 


Sharp, William, + 1905: vide Miss Ho- 
ward, Fiona Macleod and Swinburne. 
Shaw, Bernard. 

Man and Superman 1 v. — The Perfect 

Wagnerite x v. — Cashel Byron’s Pro- 

fession r v. — Plays Pleasant and Un- 

pleasant (The Three Unpleasant Plays ı v. 

— The Four Pleasant Plays 1 v.). — Get- 

ting Married & The Shewing-up of Blanco 

Posnet 1 v. — The Doctor’s Dilemma & 

The Dark Lady of the Sonnets t v.— Three 

Plays for Puritans ı v.— John Bull’s Other 

Island etc. 1 v. — Androcles and the Lion; 

Pygmalion 1 v. — Misalliance r v. — Fan-. 

ny’s First Play, etc. ı v. — Heartbreak 
ouse, etc. 1 v. — Back to Methuselah 1 v. 

— Saint Joan ı v; 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, ¢ 1822. 

A Selection from his Poems ı v. 
Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), f 1888. 
hut up in Paris ı v, 

Sheridan, R. B., ¢ 1816. 

The Dramatic Works ı v. 
Shorthouse, J. Henry. 

John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche Falaise r v, 
Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred. 

The Lantern Bearers 1 v.— Anthea’s Guest 

Iv. 

May Sinclair. 

Anne Severn and the Fieldings 1 v.— Un- 

canny Stories 1 v. — A Cure of Souls ı v. 

— Arnold Waterlow: a Life ı v. — The 

Rector of Wyck 1 v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C., C.B. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan 3 v. 
Smedley, F. E.: vrde “Frank Fairlegh.” 
Smoilett, Tobias, + 1771. 

Roderick Random 1 v. — Humphry 

Clinker ı v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 
Snaith, J. C. 
rs. Fitz ı v, — The Principal Girl ıv — 

An Affair of State 1 v. — Araminta 1 v. 

— Time and Tide ı v. 

“ Society in London,” Author of. 

Society in London. By a Foreign 

Resident ı v. 


Pn. 


Tauchnits Edition. Complete List. 


Somerville, E. Œ., & M. Ross. 
Naboth’s Vineyard ı v. — All on the 
Irish Shore 1 v.— Dan Russel the Fox 1 v. 


“Spanish Brothers, the.” 2v. 


Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), f 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 


Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 
A Manual of American Literature 1 v. 


Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God ı v. 


Sterne, Laurence, t 1768. 
Tristram Shandy 2v. — A"Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, + 1894. 
Treasure Island r v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
Kidnapped 1 v. — The Black Arrow 1 v. ~~ 
The Master of Ballantrae x v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. rv. — Across the Plains, etc. x v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona 1 v. — Weir of Hermiston 1 v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies 1 v. 

“ Still Waters,” Author of (Mrs. Paul). 
Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy 1 v. — De 
kar 1 v.— Uncle Ralph 1 v.— Maidon 

isters r v. — Martha Brownrv.— Vanessa 
2%. 


Stirling, M. C.: vide G. M. Craik. 


Stockton, Frank R. (Am.), ł 1902. 
-The House of Martha ı v. 


“Story of a Penitent Soul, the.” ı v. 


“Story of Elizabeth, the,” Author of: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 


pare, Mrs. Harriet Beecher (Am.), 
t 


I . 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v: — 
A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2 v. — Oldtown Folks 2 v. 


“Sunbeam Stories,” Author of: vide 
Mrs, Mackarness. 


Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), t 1745. 


a Gulliver's Travels ı v. 


Ezr 
a 


Swinburne, Algernon Charles, ¢ 1909. 
Atalanta in Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 
_ (edited, with ah Introduction, by William 
_ Sharp) ı v. — Love's Cross-Currents 1 v. 
_—Chastelard and Mary Stuart 1 v. 


Frank Swinnerton. 
_ The Three Lovers 1 v, 


Symonds, John Addington, + 1893. 
Sketches in Italy 1 v. — New Italian 
Sketches 1 v. 

Synge, John M, 

Plays ı v. 

Tagore, Rabindramath. - 
The Home and the World 1 v. — The 
Gardener ı v. — Sädbanä ı v. — The 
Wreck ı v. — Gitanjali; Fruit-Gathering 
Iv. 

Tallentyre, S. @.: vide H. S. Merriman, 

Tasma. 

Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, + 1893. 
Cyrilla 2v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2v. — At Odds 2 v. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, + 1876. 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 


Templeton: vide Author of “Horace 
Templeton.” 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), ¢ 1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
1 v. — Harold ı v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon 1 v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Yearsafter ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems 1 v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vide New, 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, ł 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists ofthe Eighteenth 
Century 1 v, — The Newcomes 4 v. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Lovelthe Widower 1 v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval 1 v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
tv. —The Irish Sketch Book 2v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie). 

Old Kensington 2 v. — Bluebeard’s Keys, 
and otber Stories r v. — Five Old Friends 
1v. — Miss Angel 1 v. — Fulham Lawn, 
and other Tales 1 v. — From an Island. A 
Story and some Essayst v. — Da Capo, and 
other Tales r v. — Madame de Sévigné; 
From a Stage Box; Miss Williamson’s 
Divagations 1 v. — A Book of Sibyls ı v, 
— Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — Chapters from 
some Memoirs ı v. 

Thomas a Kempis: vide Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 


Tauchnitz Edition. 


‘ 


Complete List. 


Thomson, James, t 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 


“Thoth,” Author of. 
Thoth ı v. 


Thurston, E. Temple. 

The Greatest Wish in the World r v. — 
Mirage 1 v. — The City of Beautiful Non- 
sense 1 v.—The Garden of Resurrection 1 v. 
— Thirteen 1 v. — The Apple of Eden 1 v. 
— The Antagonists 1 v. — The Evolution 
of Katherine 1 v. — The Open Window 1 v. 
— Sally Bishop 2 v.— Richard Furlong ı v. 
— The Eye of the Wift 1 v. — Achieve- 
ment x v.— The Miracle 1 vv — May Eve 
1 v. — The Green Bough 1 v.— Charmeuse 
Iv. 


Trafford, F. G.: vide Mrs. Riddell. 


Trevelyan, George Otto. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2v. 


Trois-Etoiles: vide Grenville. 


Trollope, Anthony, + 1882. 
Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v.— The Warden ı v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — 
Framley Parsonage 2 v. — North America 
3v. — Orley Farm 3 v. — Rachel Rayzv. 
— The Small House at Allington % _ 
Can you forgive her? 3 v. — The Belton 
Estate 2 v. — Nina Balatka r v. — The 
Last Chronicle of Barset3v.— The Claver- 
ings 2 v. — Phineas Finn 3 v. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite 1 v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere i v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Fiat bodii of Gangoil 1 v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
South Africa 2v. — An Eye foranEyerv. 
— John Caldigate 3 v. — The Duke's 
Children 3 v. — Dr. Wortle’s School rv. — 
The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fay2 v. — 
Kept in the Dark 1 v. — Frau Frohmann, 
and other Stories 1 v. — Alice Dugdale, 
and other Stories x v. — La Mère Bauche, 
and other Stories 1 v. — The Mistletoe 
Bough, and other Stories 1 v. — An Auto- 
biography ı v. — An Old Man’s Love 1v, 


Trollope, T. Adolphus, + 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 


rv. — A Girl of the Multitude x v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg 1 v. = A 


Dazzling Reprobate 1 v.—The White Hope 
Iv. 


Twain, Mark (Samuel 
(Am.), + 1910. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress 2 v. —A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it” ı v. — The In- 
nocents at Home ı v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. 1 v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
1 v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour 1 v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories 1 v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 1 v. — Pudd’nhead 
Wilson ı v, — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales 1 v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. 1 v. — The 
$ 30,000 Bequest, and Other Stories ı v. — 
Christian Science ı v. — Captain Storm- 
field’s Visit to Heaven & Is Shakespeare 
Dead? r v. 


“Two Cosmos, the.” 


Vachell, Horace Annesley. 

The Face of Clay ı v. — Her Son rv. -y 
The Hill 1 v. — The Waters of Jordan 1 v. 
— An Impending Sword rv. — The Paladin 
1v. — John Verney r v. — Blinds Down 
1 v. — Bunch Grass ı v. — The Procession 
of Life 1 v. — Loot 1 v. — Quinneys’ r v. 
— Change Partners 1 v. — The Yard 1 v. 
— Quinney’s Adventures 1 v. — Wat- 
ling’s for Worth 1 v. 


“Venus and Cupid.” 


“Vara,” Author of. 
Vera 1 v. — The Hôtel du Petit St, 
Jean ı v. — Blue Roses 2 v, — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2v.—Ninette 1 v. 


Victoria R. 1, 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 


the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 1 v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 


“Virginia.” 
Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England 1 v, 


Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2v, — Cousins 
2 v.— Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget ı v. 


L. Clemens} 


Iv. 


Iv. 


Iv. 


Wallace, Edgar, 

- The Book of All-Power 1 v.— The Valley 
of Ghosts 1 v.— Chick r v.— Captains of 
Souls r v. — The Missing Million r v. — 
The Face in the Night ı v. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), t 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 v. 
Walpole Hugh, 
Jeremy and Hanilet r v, — The Old Ladies 
ıv. 
Warburton, Eliot, t 1352. 
Darien 2 v. 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 
_ 3v.— MissBretherton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 
essie Costrell 1 v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 v.— Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose’s Daughter 2 v. 
— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick’s Career 2 v.— Diana Mallory 2 v. 
— Daphne; or, “Marriage 4 la Mode” ry. 
— Canadian Born 1 v. — The Case of 
Richard Meynell 2 v. — The Mating of 
Lydia 2 v. — The Coryston Family ı v. 
Warner, Susan: vide Wetherell. 
Warren, Samuel, + 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician‘z v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
1 v. — The Lily and the Bee 1 v. 
“Waterdale Neighbours, the,” Author 
of: vide Justin McCarthy 
Watson, H. B. Marriott. 
The Excelsior 1 v. 
Watts-Dunton, Theodore, ¢ 1914. 
- Aylwin 2v. 
Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. 1v. — The War 
ofthe Worlds r v.— The Invisible Man r v. 
— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes 1 v. — Tales of Space and Time ı v. 
— The Plattner Story, and Others 1 v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham r v.—The Wheels 
of Chance 1 v. — Anticipations 1 v.— The 
First Men in the Moon 1 v.— The Sea Lady 
1v.—Mankind in the Making 2 v.—Twelve 
Stories and a Dream 1 v. — The Food of 
the Gods x v. — A Modern Utopia ı v.— 
Kipps2 v.—In the Days of the Comet 1 v.— 
The Future in America r v. — New Worlds 
for Old x v. — The War in the Air 1 v. — 
‘ono-Bungay 2 v. — First and Last Things 
1 v.— The New Machiavelli 2 v.— Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Passionate Friends 2 v. 
— An Englishman looks at the World 1 v. 
— The World Set Free 1 v. — A Short His- 
tory of the World (with twelve Maps) rv. 
— Men Like Gods ı v. — The Dream rv. 

— Bealby ı v. — The Secret Places of 

the Heart rv. 


Westbui ct 2 
Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 
(Am.), + 1885. 
The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet 2v. 


Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf 1 v. — The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black 1 v. — 
Under the Red Robe 1 v. — From the 
Memoirs of a Minister of France ı v. — 
The Red Cockade 2 v. — Shrewsbury 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v. — In Kings’ Byways 1 v. — 
The Long Night 2 v. — The Abbess of 
Viaye 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender ı v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Mother's 
Recompense ı v. 


"#Whim, a.” rv. 


Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v.— 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 


White, Percy. 

Mr. Bailey-Martin ıv.-The West End 2v. 
—The New Christians 1 v.— Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v.— 
A Millionaire’s Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — The System 2 v.— 
The Patient Man 1 v. — Mr. John Strood 
ıv.— The Eight Guests 2 v.— Mr. Strudge 
tv. — Love and the Poor Suitor 1 v. — 
The House;of Intrigue ı v. — Love and the 
Wise Men ı v. — An Averted Marriage v. 
— The Lost Halo ı v. 


White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol ı v. 

Whiteing, Richard, 
The Island; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality x v. — The Life of Paris 1 v. 
The Yellow Van ı v. — Ring in the New 
1 v, — All Moonshine r v. — Little People 
Iv. 

Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany 1 v.— The Realm ofthe 
Habsburgs ı v. — Teuton Studies 1 v. — 
Reminiscences of the King of Roumania 
rv. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
1 v. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 
— German Memories 1 v. 


“Who Breaks—Pays,” Author of: vide 
Mrs. Jenkin. 
Whyte Melville, George J.: wide Melville. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 

Timothy’s Quest ı v.— A Cathedral Court- 
ship, and Penelope’s English Experiences 
1 v. — Penelope's Irish Experiences 1 v, — 


yp Hugh. Acte 2 v, 


Warner) 
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Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm í v. — Rose 
o’ the River rv. — New Chronicles of Re- 
becca x v. — The Old Peabody Pew, and 
Susanna and Sue ı v. — Mother Carey 1 v. 


Wiggin, K. D., M. & J. Findlater, & Allan 
cAulay. 
The Affair at the Inn 1v. — Robinetta r v. 


Wilde, Oscar, ł 1900. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 1 v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
1 v. — A House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces 1 v.— Lady Windermere’s Fan 
1v.— An Ideal Husband 1 v.— Salome rv. 
— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales 1 v. 
— A Woman of No Importance 1 v.— The 
Importance of Being Earnest 1 v. — Poems 
ry 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 
Pembroke 1 v. — Madelon 1 v.— Jerome 
2v. — Silence, and other Stories 1 v. 


Williamson, C. N. & A. M. 
The Lightning Conductor 1 v.—Lady Betty 
across the Water 1 v.—The Motor Maid ıv. 
— Lord Loveland discovers America 1 v. 
— The Golden Silence 2 v. — The Guests 
of Hercules 2 v. — The Heather Moon 2v. 
— Set in Silver 2 v. — The Love Pirate 2v. 
—It Happened in Egypt 2 v. —The Wed- 
ding Day 1 v. — The Lion’s Mouse 1 v. — 
The Lad; from the Air ı v. 


Wills, C. J.: vide F. C. Philips. 


Wodehouse, P. G. R 
Ukridge ı v. — Bill the Conqueror ı v. 


Wood, C.: vide “Buried Alone.” 


Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard 1 v. 


tere Mrs. Henry (Johnny Ludlow), 
tı 3 
East L ER 3v. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. alliburton’s Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner’s Pride 3 v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2v. — Oswald 
ray 2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. 
Martin's Eve 2 v. — Lady Adelaide’s Oath 
2v. — À Life's Secret r v. — Roland Yorke 
2 v. — George Canterbury’s Will 2 v. — 
Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 2 v. — 
The Foggy Nightat Offord; Martyn Ware's 
Temptation; The Night- Walk over the 
Mill Stream 1 v. — Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — 
Told in the Twilight 2 v. — Adam Grainger 
1 v. — Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. 
— Court Netherleigh 2 v. — (The followin 
er Ludlow) : Lost in the Post, an 
er Tales ı v.—ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales x v. — Anne, and Other Tales 1 v. — 


The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. 1 v. — 
Helen Whitney’s Wedding, etc. 1 v.—The 
Story of Dorothy Grape, etc, ıv. (Vide 
p- 29.) 

Woodroffe, Daniel. 
TangledTrinities ıv.- The Beauty-Shop rv. 


Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy ı v. — The Vaga- 
bonds 1 v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader ı v. 


Wordsworth, William, ¢ 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 


Wraxall, Lascelles, t 1865. 
Wild Oats ı v. 


Yates, Edmund, + 1894. 
Land at Last 2 v. — The Forlorn Hopezv. 
— Black Sheep 2 v. — The Rock Ahead 
2 v. — Wreckedin Port 2 v. — Dr. Wain- 
wright’s Patient 2 v. — Nobody’s Fortune 
2v.— A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 v.— The Impending Sword 2 v.— 
Two, by Tricks r v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v, — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 


Yeats: vide Levett-Yeats. 


Yeats, W. B. 
A Selection from the Poetry of, 1 v. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., + 190r. 

The Heir of Redclyfie 2 v. — Heartsease 
2v. — The SE Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2v. — The Trial 
2v. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 v.— The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest 2 v. 
— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page 1 v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2v. — Thetwo Guardians 1 v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
— Lady Hester 1 v. — My Young Alcides 
2v. — Womankind 2 v. — Love and Life 
1 v, — Unknown to History 2 v. — Stray 
Pearls (with Portrait) 2v.—The Armourer’s 
Prentices 2 v. — Nuttie’s Father 2 v. — 
Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — A Re- 
puted Changeling 2 v. — Two Penniless 
Princesses 1 v. — That Stick r v. — Grisly 
Grisell r v. — The Long Vacation 2 v. — 
Modern Broods ı v. (Vide P: 29.) 


“Young Mistley,™ Author of: vide Henry 
Seton Merriman. 
Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 
“ 2. 2” 
The World and a Man 2 v. 


bout:— 1 v. 
Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, ł 1880: Min- 
istering Children r v. 
Craik, Mrs, (Miss Mulock), + 1887: Our 
_* Year ı v. — Three Tales for Boys ı v. 
— Three Tales for Girls 1 v. 
Craik, Georgiana M.: Cousin Trix, and her 
elcome Tales ı v. 
Edgeworth, Maria, + 1849: Moral Tales 
1 v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 
Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia: The Pearl 
Fountain, and other Fairy-Tales r v. 
Lamb, Charles & Mary, + 1834 and 1847: 
Tales from Shakspeare ı v. 

Marryat, Captain, + 1848: Masterman 
Ready tv. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, + 1899: Rex and 
Regina ı v. 


mA a ia BAR i 
i ; Series for the Young. — 
30 Volumes, Published with Continental Copyright as the Collection 
. of English and American Authors. Vide page 2. 
= Lady (Lady Broome): Stories | Montgomery, Florence: The Town-Crier; 
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to which is added: The Children with 
the Indian-Rubber Ball ı v. ` 
“Ruth and her Friends,” Author of: Ruth 
and her Friends. A Story for Girls ı v. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry, ¢ 1887: William Allaır 
v 


Iv. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., ¢ 1902: Kenneth; or, 
the Rear-Guard of the Grand Army 1v. 
— The Little Duke. Ben Sylvester’s 
Word 1 v. — The Stokesley Secret rv. 
— Countess Kate 1 v. — A Book of Gol- 
den Deeds 2 v.— Friarswood Post-Office 
1 v. — Henrietta’s Wish rv. — Kings ot 
England 1 v. — The Lances of Lyn- 
wood; the Pigeon Pie 1 v.— P’sand Q's 
xv. — Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Eng- 
lish History x v. — Bye-Words 1 v. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. 1 v. 


a Collection of German Authors. 


F Auerbach, Berthold, + 1882: On the 

r <5 Heights 3 v. — Brigitta 1 v. — Spinoza 
2v. 

Ebers, Georg, t 1898: An Egyptian Prin- 

= cess 2 v. — Uarda 2 v. — Homo Sum 

= 2 v. — The Sisters 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — 

Per Aspera 2 v. 

~ Fouqué, De la Motte, ł 1843: Undine, Sin- 

tram, etc. r v. 

y Freiligrath, Ferdinand, + 1876: Poems 1 v. 

= Görlach, Wilhelm: Prince Bismarck (with 
` - Portrait) rv. 

= Goethe, W. v., +1832: Faust 1 v. — Wil- 

~ _ helm Meister’s Apprenticeship 2 v. 
z3 Gutzkow, Karl, t 1878: Through Night to 


3 2 Light ı v. 
$ Hackländer, F. W., t 1877: Behind the 
‘ -~ Counter [Handel und Wandel] ı v. 


Hauff, Wilhelm, + 1827: Three Tales x v. 

Heyse, Paul: L’Arrabiata, etc. rv.— The 

$ ead Lake, etc. 1 v. — Barbarossa, etc. 
Be TV. 


= 5I Volumes. . Translations from the German, published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country. 


Hillern, Wilhelmine von: The Vulture 

Maiden (die Geier-Wally] x v. — The 
‘Hour will come 2 v. 

Kohn, Salomon: Gabriel ı v. 

Lessing, G. E., + 1781: Nathan the Wise, 
and Emilia Galotti r v. 

Lewald, Fanny, t 1889: Stella 2 v. 

Marlitt, E., + 1887: The Princess of the 
Moor [das Haideprinzesschen] 2 v. 

Nathusius, Maria, t 1857: Joachim v. 
Kamern, and Diary of a Poor Young 
Lady 1 v. 

Reuter, Fritz, + 1874: In the Year’ı3 rv, 
— &n ol Story of my Farming Days 
[Ut mine Stromtid] 3v. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich dean Paul), t 825: 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 

Scheffel, Victor von, + 1886: Ekkehard 
2v. 

Taylor, George: Klytia 2 v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, + 1848: The Princess 
of Brunswick- Wolfenbüttel, etc. x v. 


Students’ Series for School, College, and Home. 


; Ausgaben mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Spezial -Worterbiichern. 
p f In steifem Umschlag. 


È Von Band 41 (The Secret Garden by F.H. Burnett) an erscheint die Students! 
oe. Series im handlichen Formate der Tauchnits Edition 


E 41 Bände; Kataloge stehen zur Verfügung 


BIBLIOTECA ROJO Y AZUL 
Each volume in boards with coloured jacket fé 1.60 ` 
Tomo 1°: Gustaf af Geijerstam, Tragedia de un Matrimonio: 
2°: Teodoro Fontane, Errores y Extravios. 
: Teodoro Storm, El Fantasma del Dique. 
: Ernst von Wildenbruch, Lagrimas de Niño, etc. 
: Teodoro Storm, Inés; La Granja de Immensee, etc. 
: Rodolfo Herzog, Fuente de Juventud; Las Hijas del 
Doctor Fruehling; Un Regalo de Nochebuena. 
: E. T. A. Hoffmann, Aventuras de la Noche de San Sil- 
vestre; El Magnetizador; El Arenero. 
- : Franz Grillparzer, El Monasterio. de Sendomir, etc. 
= : H. v. Kleist, Los Esponsales de San DRIES etc. 


- 10°: Flavio Herrera, Cenizas. 
Further new volumes of this Spanish collection will be published at regular intervals. 


Englische Bibliothek 


herausgegeben von Dr. Max Förster 
Geh, Hofrat und o. ö. Professor an der Universität München 

1. Band. Englisch-deutsches Shakespeare -Wörterbuch. Von Dr. 
LEON KELLNER, ehemals Professor a. d. Universität Czernowitz. VIII, 358 I: 
gr. Lex.-8°. 1922. Gebunden #% 8.— 

2.Band. Protestantismus und Literatur. Neue Wege zur engl. 
Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. HERBERT SCHÖFFLER, 
Professor a. d. Univ. Bern. Vill, 240 S. gr. 8°. 1922. Geheftet % 4.— 

3. Band. Shakespeare der Mensch. Von HELENE RICHTER. 191 S. 
gr. 8°. 1923. Geheftet .# 3.50 

4. Band. Restoring Shakespeare. Von Dr. LEON KELLNER, ehe- 
mals Professor an der Universität Czernowitz. XVI, 216 5, gr. 8°, 1925. 
Geheftet æ% 6.—. Gebunden in Leinen .%# 8 50 


Beiträge zur englischen Philologie 


herausgegeben von Dr. Max Förster 
Geh. Hofrat und o, 6. Professor an der Universitat München 

. Heft. Studien zu Shelleys Lyrik von Dr. HERBERT HUSCHER. 
1919. Geheftet # 1.— 

. Heft: Thackeray als historischer Romanschriftsteller von 
Dr. GUDRUN VOGEL. 1920. Geheftet #4 1.— 

. Heft. Die Hamletfrage. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Re- 
naissance in England von Dr. JOSEF WIHAN, Privatdozent in Prag. 
1921. Geheftet .4 2.— 

. Heft. Gotik und Ruine in der englischen Dichtung des acht- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts von Dr. REINHARD HAFERKORN. 1924. 
Geheftet .# 3.— 


Cay 


7 ee at 
Shakespeare’s Plays 
Each number sold separately at the price of M —.50 
1. Measure for Measure. — 2. The Comedy of Errors. — 3. Much Ado about Nothing. 
— 4. Love's Labour’s lost. — 5. Midsummer-night’s Dream, —6. Merchant of Venice. 
— 7. As you like it. — 8. Taming of the Shrew, — 9. All’s well that ends well. — 
10. Twelfth-night: or, What you will. — rı. The Winter's Tale. — 12. King John. — 
-13. The Life and Death of King Richard II. — 14. First Part of King Henry IV. — 
FR Second Part of King Henry IV. — 16. King Henry V. — 17. First Part of King 
entry VI. — 18. Second Part of King Henry VI. —19. Third Part of King Henry VI. 
— 20. King Richard III.— 21. King Henry VIr. 22. Troilus and Cressida.— 23. Titus 
Andronicus. — 24. Coriolanus. — 25. Romeo and Juliet. — 26. Timon of Athens. — 
27. Julius Cæsar. — 28. Macbeth. — 29. Hamlet. — 30, King Lear. — 31. Othello. — 
i Antony and Cleopatra. — 33. Cymbeline.— 34. Pericles, Prince of Tyre.— 35. The 
empest. — 36. The two Gentlemen of Verona. — 37. Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Separate editions of “Sonnets” (.% -.60) and “Poems” (includ. Sonnets) (#1.-) 


Kellner, Dr. Leon, Die englische Literatur der neuesten Zeit. 
Von Dickens bis Shaw. Zweite, wesentlich veränderte Auflage der 
„Englischen Literatur im Zeitalter der Königin Viktoria”, gr. 8°, 
1921. Gebunden in Halbleinen „# 9.— 


Die Zeit: ,,Das Wesentliche an diesem Buch ist sein gleichmäßig helles Licht, 
die gleichmäßige Intensität seiner geistigen Wärme, sein müheloses Griindlichsein, 
und sein freier Vortrag. Es ist das Buch eines Schriftstellers, der — außerdem noch — 
Professor ist, Ein Buch, das uns bereichert, ohne uns zu plagen. Ein Buch, das uns 
freundschaftlich anredet, ohne uns seine Bedeutung fühlen zu lassen. ... Es ist eın 
reiches Buch.” Felix Salten. 


Schticking, Levin L., Die CharakterproblemebeiShakespeare, 


gr. 8°. 1917. Gebunden in Halbleinen .4 6.— 

Der Verfasser behandelt die Erklärungen der Shakespeareschen Gestalten, z. B. 
Cäsar, Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, von ganz neuen Gesichtspunkten aus, und legt 
den Nachdruck auf die besonderen literarhistorischen Voraussetzungen der Ent- 
stehungszeit der Shakespeareschen Dramen, 

Kaluza, Max, Chaucer-Handbuch für. Studierende. 
Ausgewählte Texte mit Einleitungen, einem Abriß von Chaucers 
Versbau und Sprache und einem Wörterverzeichnis. 248 S. gr. 8°, 
1919. Gebunden .#4 3.— 


=- Fifty Drawings by Old Masters in Private Collections. 
> Edited by Professor FELIX BECKER. In Half-Parchment port-folio 
Die deutsche Ausgabe ist vergriffen. 4 120.— 
Handzeichnungen holländischer Meister aus der Samm- 
lung Dr. C. Hofstede de Groot im Haag. Neue Folge. 
Vierzig ausgewählte Zeichnungen Rembrandts, seines Kreises und 
seiner Zeit. In Farbenlichtdruck in Originalgröße herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. FELIX BECKER. In Halbpergament-Mappe . .# 120.— 
Museum Teyler, Haarlem. Vierzig Handzeichnungen alter 
Meister der holländischen und flämischen Schule aus der Samm- 
lung des Museums. Herausgegeben von HENDRIK BUISMAN, Kon- 
servator der Kunstsammlungen des Museums. 550 Expl. Imp.-Folio 

in Ganzleinen-Mappe . .# 120.— 


Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 


For sale and for use in all countries. 


Crown 8vo. 
English-German and German-English. (JAMES.) Forty-eighth Edition, 
entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. Bound in cloth # 7.— 
English-French and French-English. (JAMES& MOLE.) Twenty-third, 
entirely new and modern Edition. Bound in half-cloth „4 8.— 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Sixteenth 
Edition, entirely RE and greatly enlarged by Albert de Beaux. 
Bound in cloth .# 6 

‘Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three parts. 8/4 Edition. Each part with a new large Supplement includ- 


ing all modern terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony: 
Bound in half-cloth. 

Vol. I. Frangais-Allemand-Anglais. 

Vol. II. English-German- French, 

Vol. II. Deutsch-Englisch- Französisch. 
Each volume is sold separately. Each part 4 10.— 


Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition), 
Bound in cloth. 

These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully “a to date, 
English-German and German-English. Thirty-eighth Edition. 
Französisch-Deutsch u. Deutsch-Französ. Zwanzigste Aufl. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Zwölfte Auflage. 
English-French and French-English. Forty-first Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-eighth Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. 7hirty-sixth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Nineteenth Edition. 
Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais-Espagnol. Neuvième Edition. 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. Erschienen 1922. 
Deutsch-Russisch u. Russisch-Deutsch. (KOIRANSKY.) Achte 

Auflage. 


MAR 


Imperial 4°, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RıGUTINI & BULLE.) 
2 Bände. Bd. I: 7. Auflage. Bd. II: 7. Auflage. In Ganzleinen geb. 
je & 12.50 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (TOLHAUSEN.) 2 Bände. 
Bå. I: 8. Auflage. Bd. II: 8. Auflage. In Ganzleinen geb. je. 12.50 


Etymologisches Wörterbuch der englischen Sprache von F. HoLT- | 
HAUSEN, Prof. d. engl. Philologie a. d. Univ. Kiel, In Ganzleinen geb. 


A 3.50 
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4-6 new volume: . 
August 1925 


4699. The Secret Places of the Heart. By H.G. Wells. 

4698. The Immortal Girl. By Berta Ruck. 

4697. Children of the Night. By W. B. Maxwell. — 

4696. The Mother’s Recompense. By Edith Wharton. 

4695. Candy, and Other Stories. By Baroness von 
Hutten. 

4694. Arrowsmith. By Sinclair Lewis. 

4693. Just like Aunt Bertha. By W. Pett Ridge 

4692. Tales of the Long Bow. By G. K. Chesterton. 

4691. Government House. By Alice Perrin. 

4690. The Painted Veil. By W. Somerset Maugham. 

4689 A Voice from the Dark. By Eden Phillpotts. 

4688. Half a Minute’s Silence. By Maurice Baring. 

4687. The Rector of Wyck. By May Sinclair. 

4686. Queen of the Dawn. By H. Rider Haggard. 

4685. Rex. By E. F. Benson. 

4684. The Constant Nymph. By Margaret Kennedy. 

4683. Watling’s for Worth. By Horace A. Vachell. 

4682. Love. By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her | 
German Garden.” 

4681. Some Men and Women. By Mrs. Belloc ~ 
Lowndes. 

4680. Sir George’s Objection. By Mrs. W.K. Clifford. 

4679. Lady Sheba’s Last Stunt: By William Caine. 

4678. The Great Moment. By Elinor Glyn. 

ale Ihr ur ae g Hod, By Zune Sey. 
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